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The bold, rough winds of 
blowing, 
The snow flew o’er the barren lea, 
But what to Ansie was the snowing ? 
Or what the whistling wind to me? 


March were 


I wrapped her cloak around her tighter 
I bade her closely cling to me, 
The while her fair round cheek grew 
brighter 
Than any summer rose could be. 


And thus we crossed the moor together 
That lay between her home and mine, 

And in the face of wind and weather, 
We both declared the walk was fine. 


I oft had crossed that moorland dreary, 
When skies were blue and winds were 
low, 
And thought the way was long and weary, 
When there were flowers instead of snow. 


What magic hand so soon had changed it? 


Or was the change far more in me, 
13 


Who from my youth had often ranged it, 
And always shunned the wintry lea? 


The winds of March were blowing round 
us, 
They set fair Ansie’s tresses free, 
The flitting snowflakes seemed to bound us 
Within a world of mystery. 


And as the blast grew louder, stronger, 
Her hand more closely clasped my arm, 
Until I wished the way were longer, 
And I could shield her from all harm. 


The winds of March! they blow and blus- 
ter, 
The skies of March are sometimes drear, 
But round the season mem’ries cluster 
That to my heart are always dear. 


Not June, with all her wealth of roses, 
Her robes of green and azure skies, 

One half the precious charm discloses 
That in a wild March tempest lies, 


—_ 
THE WINDS OF MARCH. 
. BY MARY I, BOODEY. 
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HARBOR THIEVES, 


The owners and masters of vessels lying 
in our harbor have much trouble with 
thieves, who make a regular business of 
stealing anything they can lay their hands 
on, from a hawser to an anchor and cable. 
The fellows are not particular what they 


take, as long as they can sell the articles 
they filch. Old rope is a staple which is 
always valuable, and readily commands a 
certain price per pound, while iron is quick 
of sale if offered low enough to enable 
junk dealers to make a profit. 

Harbor thieves work in the nighttime, 


and the darker it is the better prospect of 
success. When it storms the watch on ship- 
board retire to the cabin and take a nap, or 
curl up in the forecastle and trust to luck 
that no one comes on board. Then the har- 
bor thieves sneak alongside and commence 


work. If they are discovered they pretend 
that they were in search of a certain vessel, 


and had made amistake. They are very 
much astonished to think that they made 
such a blunder, and can’t understand how 
two ships can look so much alike as the one 
they are on board of and the one they were 
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in search of, and so take their departure 
for other craft, where a good watch is not 
kept. 

But if the thieves are not molested, it is 
wonderful how quickly they can load a boat 
with valuable property. Sails, barrels of 
beef or pork, iron, kedges, chains, rope, or 
even spars are appropriated, and carried off 
and secreted on shore until the robbery is 
forgotten, and then the booty is disposed 
of at the best advantage. 

You can always find harbor thieves on 
the dock during the forenoon or afternoon. 
They are on the lookout, for a vessel that 
can be boarded in the night, and they care- 
fully note all that is on deck, and who has 
charge of the vessel, and its habits. If the 
shipkeeper is a drinking man, the chances 
are that he will be treated by some one, 
and be drunk before midnight; but if he is 
a sober, temperate man, who looks after 
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the property entrusted to his charge, har- 
bor thieves have a difficult task before 
them, and generally seek some craft not so 
difficult to board. 

The harbor police are always on the 
watch for thieves, and the latter are always 
on the lookout for the former. Sometimes 
the law is successful in its efforts to save 
property, but when we look at the large 
district which the harbor officers have to 
cover, we cannot wonder they fail to se- 
cure all the offenders, or prevent robbery. 
With one or two hundred vessels in the 
stream, and five or six hundred in the 
docks, it is rather a difficult task to super- 
vise all of them, and know whether the 
crew or rogues are on board. We are 
surprised that so much is accomplished by 
the law with such a weak force as there is 
to back it up and look after offenders. 


WINTER AMUSEMENTS. 


Among the many amusing games invent- 
ed to render the hours of a long winter 
evening pleasant, none is better‘calculated 


to delight the younger portion of the family 
group than the one called “Chinese shad- 
ows,” depicted in our engraving on the 
next page. It consists.of pictures produced 
by figures cut out of cardboard or paste- 
board, and thrown upon a lightened screen. 
This diversion is sometimes called “‘ fanto- 
cini,”’ and is known and indulged in in 
many parts of the world. During the win- 
ter season it is no rare sight to see in any 
of the large thoroughfares of London a 
crowd gathered together to admire popular 
fantocini farces; and although these exhi- 
bitions are not free from vulgarity, they 
are received with vociferous applause, by 
all the younger part of the audience at 
least. 

The apparatus required for the exhibition 
of the ‘‘ Chinese shadows’ is usually very 
simple. The screen on which they are 
shown is generally made of muslin, ren- 
dered semi-transparent with copal varnish, 
and the figures are cut out of cardboard. 
Frames containing landscapes and scenes 
of different kinds are also provided, which 
are cut out of the same material, and the 
dramatis persone are generally made with 
movable limbs, which they throw about in 
the most singular and unnatural manner, 


the showman himself being often gifted 
with no mean powers of ventriloquism. 
The following vivid and agreeable de- 
scription of the fantocini, as they were ex- 
hibited at the Arab’s theatre in the Mo- 


‘ hammedan quarter of the city of Algiers, is 


given by a French writer: “It was on the 
oceasion of the feast of the Bairam, which 
immediately follows the termination of the 
Ramadan, or Mohammedan lent. The 
theatre, which was the only one frequented 
by the Arab population, consisted simply of 
4 long vaulted hall, without seats, boxes or 
galleries ; but the audience, who had already 
been there some time, did not seem to re- 
gard the omission as of any consequence, 
but had seated themselves on the ground 
with great coolness, chatting in whispers, 
and waiting patiently until the directors 
should consider the place full enough to 
begin the performance. 

‘Half an hour elapsed, and the specta- 
tors still chatted on quite unconcernedly; 
an hour, and yet there was no hissing or 
stamping of feet from the grave and patient 
audience. At last they reached the maxi- 
mum, and a boy came forward and blew 
out the few lamps with which the theatre 
was lighted; leaving them to smoulder 
away with a perfume that was certainly 
not Oriental in its character. 

“First came the legend of the Seven 
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Sleepers; then Scheherazade relating her 
bewitching stories to the ‘sultan. These 
were followed by Aladdin and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp, a story that is as popular in Al- 
giers as it is in Boston or Paris, the whole 
culminating in a kind of burlesque, in 
which a great deal of gross fun was mixed 
up with a number of rebellious allusions. 
The devil, for instance, who is of course 
one of the members of the troupe, is por- 
trayed as a French soldier, bearing a cross 
on his breast, like an ancient Crusader, 
After him came Carhageuse, who is the 
buffoon of the Eastern stage, and who 
makes violent but unsuccessful love toa 


charming young Jewess. There was a poor 


barber, who was raised to the dignity of 
grand vizier, his successor’s head being cut 
off by the yataghan of the Oriental Jack 
Ketch, to the great delight of all the peo- 
ple. Then a wretched Jew receives the 
bastinado, amidst vociferous applause, 
which increases still higher when the ears 
of an unhappy giaour are cut off and thrown 
to the dogs. 

“Throughout the piece, itis of course 
the Mussulman who always triumphs, like 
the French guards at the Cirque Imperiale, 
or the British grenadiers at old Astley’s. 
The performance concluded with a grand 
naval battle between the Moorish and 
Spanish fleets. The drum, as usual, served 
for cannon; there was a great deal of smoke 
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and confusion, and the Christian fleet 
gradually sunk under the continuous fire of 
the Mussulmans, amid the plaudits and 
bravos of the crowd.”’ 

In Juva, the subjects for these exhibi- 
tions are usually taken from the native 
mythology. The screen on which the shad- 
ows are formed is ten or twelve feet long, 
and five feet high, and the figures are cut 
of thick leather, their limbs being moved 
by thin pieces of nearly transparent horn. 

Our illustration represents a modification 
of the original idea, the lights of the figure 
being in this case cut out—a reversal of the 
process we have just described. These fig- 
ures are in themselves perfectly unrecog- 


nizable as being even the basest imitation 
of any known form; but when their shad- 
ows are thrown upon the wall, the cut out 
Portions show us lights, whilst those that 
have been left form the shadows. There 
was once on the Boulevard des Capucines, 
at Paris, a man who contrived to make a 
good living by selling these candle shadows. 
His trade was of course carried on in the 
evening, and he was accustomed to throw 
the shadows of his figures on the white 
walls of the houses, or the blind of a shop 
window, or even on the pavement by means 
of a strong lamp. 

With the exercise of a little care and in- 
genuity a number of these amusing cards 
may be easily designed. In showing them 
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care should be taken to choose the best dis- 
tances between the light and the paper, 
and between the latter and the wall. If 


the card be placed too close to the wall, 
the resulting shadows will be too dark and 
the outlines too sharp; if, on the contrary, 
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the light is placed too far off, the outlines 
become confused, and the proper effect is 
lost. This simple amusement not only 
gives pleasure to the beholders, but exer- 
cises the ingenuity and inventive talent of 
the exhibitor. 


WOMEN’S COSTUME. 


We present to our readers some striking 
costumes of the early part of the 17th centu- 
ry, and also of the latterpart. Fashion, itis 
said, repeats itself, and we do not doubt but 
that the time will arrive when ladies of this 
age will dress like their sisters of the past. 
We see symptoms of it in the arrangement 
of the hair, the style of hat and the dress; 
but we do not complain, for women like to 
make themselves attractive, and men may 
grumble, but they don’t object to beauty, 
even if they have to pay for its adornment. 

** There is not so variable a thing in nature 
as a lady’s headdress. Within my own 
memory, I have known it rise and fall 
about thirty degrees. About ten years ago 
it shot up to a very great height, insomuch 
that the female part of our species were 
much taller than the men, The women 
were of such enormous stature that we 
appeared as grasshoppers before them.” 

Thus wrote Joseph Addison, graceful 
essayist and genial companion, a hundred 
and sixty years ago. Although the gentle 
sex has not disfigured itself with steeple- 
hats for some centuries in cities and towns, 
traces of this eccentric fashion are still to 
be met with among the peasants of Nor- 
mandy, who to this day wear headdresses 
resembling that displayed in our engraving. 

These steeple-hats were made of material 
corresponding to the station in life of the 
wearer. A Court lady would wear either 
velvet, or light silk, or embroidered work, 
a burgher’s wife black cloth. They were 
generally surrounded by a veil of some 
light texture, such as gauze, which was 
worn sufficiently long to reach to the 
ground. ‘These old-fashioned fontan- 
ges,” says Addison M. Paradin, “rose an 
ell above the head, were pointed like stee- 
ples, and had long pieces of crape fastened 
to the tops of them, which were curiously 
fringed, and hung down their backs like 
streamers.”’ 

“The women might possibly have carried 
this Gothic building much higher,’ Addi- 


son tells us, ‘“‘had not a famous monk, 
Thomas Conecte by name, attacked it with 
great zeal and resolution. This holy man 
travelled from place to place to preach 
down this monstrous commode, and suc- 
ceeded so well in it that, as the magicians 
sacrificed their books to the flames upon 
the preaching of an apostle, many of the 
women threw down their headdresses in 
the middle of the sermon, and made a bon- 
fire of them within sight of the pulpit. He 
was so renowned as well for the sanctity of 
his life as his manner of preaching, that he 
had often a congregation of twenty thou- 
sand people, the men placing themselves 
on the one side of his pulpit, and the wo- 
men on the other, that they appeared (to 
use the similitude of an ingenious writer) 
like a forest of cedars with their heads 
reaching to the clouds. He so warmed 
and animated the people against this mon- 
strous ornament that it lay under a kind of 
persecution, and, whenever it appeared in 
public, was pelted down by the rabble, who 
flung stones at the persons that wore it. 
But notwithstanding this prodigy vanished 
while the preacher was among them, it 
began to appear some months after his de- 
parture ; or, to tell it in Monsieur Paradin’s 
own words, ‘The women that, like snails 
in a fright, had drawn in their horns, shot 
them out again as soon as the danger was 
over.’ This extravagance of the women’s 
headdresses in that age is taken notice of 
by M. d’Argentre, in his ‘History of Bre- 
tagne,’ and by other historians, as well as 
the person we have here quoted.” 

A pretty pensive face, downcast eyes, 


-and lips just breaking into a smile, are 


elements of beauty that have been com- 
monly met with for centuries between 
Berwick and the Land’s End; but the 
structure that surmounts that pretty face, 
the steeple-cap, denotes a certain period in 
the history of England: the days when 
York and Lancaster were at deadly feud ; 
when the fiery Margaret was by turn beg- 
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ging, scheming and fighting for her captive 
husband; when the greatest and the last 
of the feudal barons held half England in 
subjection; when party strife penetrated 
into families; when brother crossed swords 
with brother; when the fields of England 
were fertilizing with her richest blood, and 
the king was prisoner in the Tower; to the 
days of tournaments and archery, bull- 
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dresses. Those spires on your left belong 
to the abbey of Westminster; that gloomy 
tower close by is the Sanctuary. Further 
on you see, to the right, on the river-bank, 
York House, where the archbishops of 
York reside. We arrive presently at the 
little hamlet of Charing, behind which you 
can see the park and chase of Marybone, 
and still further off the two hills of Hamp- 
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baiting and bear-dancing, troubadours and 
sorcerers; to England of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, under the merry and voluptuous 
Edward IV. 

You are a stranger to London, fair lady, 
you say; let me conduct you through the 
suburbs and the city as far as the king’s 
palace at the Tower. You must be careful 
of your palfrey; the roads are bad and full 
of holes. To your right is the river 
Thames, brilliant with barges and gay 


stead and Highgate, green and wooded. 
Leaving Charing behind, and proceeding 
eastward, we pass along the Strand, lordly 
houses on our right, fields on our left. 
Those grim ruins you see on the right over- 
looking the river were once the Savoy 
Palace, which was destroyed in the riot of 
Wat Tyler; this bridge we are crossing is 
called the Strand Bridge; now we come to 
the Temple, and that curious looking gate 
is called Temple Bar. In this, Fleet Street, 
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many of our greatest nobles reside; the 
bridge that we are crossing spans the river 
Fleet; the gate on the top of yonder hill 
opens into the city, and is called Ludgate. 
Now we are in the city. That great build- 
ing in front is Paul’s Church. This crowd- 
ed thoroughfare is the Cheape, the abode 
of our wealthy merchants. The tumult is 
deafening; the ’prentices are loud of voice 
and sharp of tongue; they are bright hardy 
lads withal, and as ready with the bow and 
quarter-staff as with jest and repartee. 
This narrow defile is Bucklersbury, these 
winding streets the seat of trade and the 
abode of stanch citizens. Now we are 
approaching our journey’send. ‘That open 
space in front is Tower Hill, and that im- 
posing pile of walls and turrets is the 
Tower of London—palace, prison and 
fortress. 

The times of which we write are preg- 
nant with change. Men and things are in 
a state of transition. The age of chivalry 
is fast decaying, the feudal system 1s nearly 
dead, and there is springing up between 
baron and villain that great section of Eng- 
lish nationality, the middle class of burgher 
and trader, anxious for peace and order, 
the foundation of civilization and personal 
hberty. The feudal nobility which had for 
years been at variance with the Crown had 
been destroyed in the Wars of the Roses, 
and the citizens are rising where the nobles 
fell. 

Young ladies of the time of Edward IV. 
were brought up with greater strictness 
than their descendants under Victoria. 
Mammas in those days kept their daugh- 
ters a greater part of the day at hard work, 
exacted almost slavish deference from 
them, and even, as in able antiquarian 
States, counted upon theirearnings. After 
they had attained a certain age, it was the 
custom for the young of both sexes to be 
sent to the houses of powerful nobles to 
finish their education by learning manners, 
and thus a noble lady was often surrounded 
by a bevy of fair faces, from the owners of 
which she did not scruple to receive pay- 
ment for their living. 

Let us follow a lady of gentle blood 
through her occupations of a day. She 
rises early—at seven or half-past—listens 
‘to matins, and then dresses; breakfast 
follows; and this is her costume: a silk, 
gown richly embroidered with fur, open 
from the neck to the waist in front, and 
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having a turn-over collar of a darker color; 
a broad girdle with a rich gold clasp; skirts 
so long as to oblige the wearer to carry 
them over the arm; shoes long and point- 
ed, a gold chain round the neck; and, to 
crown all, the steeple-cap, with its pendant 
gossamer veil. After regaling herself with 
boilea beef and beer she will, possibly, if 
religiously inclined, go to chapel; if not, 
to the garden, and weave garlands. This 
occupation, enlivened by gossip wth her 
friends, will take her until noon, when 
dinner is served, after which an hour or 
so will be spent with the distaff or the 
spinning-wheel, At six o’clock supper is 
served, after which, perhaps, follow games 
at cards or dice, or, possibly, adance. Of 
the latter our young lady is extremely fond, 
and has been known once or twice, when 
agreeable company was in the house, to 
commence dancing after dinner and to 
continue until supper, when, after a short 
respite, she began again. She has grown 
tired of the old carole, and now dotes upon 
those merry jigs imported from France. 
Later on another meal is served, called the 
rere-supper, or banquet, after which she 
may drink a glass of warmed ale or a cup 
of wine, 1f she be so inclined, and then re- 
tire for the might. Another day, in the 
proper season, she may go a hawking, or 
ride on horseback, or hunt the stag, or 
shoot rabbits with bow and arrows, or wit- 
ness bear-baiting, or some other such re- 
fined amusement. 

Young ladies of this age are cautioned 
hy a M..de Montaiglon, who appears to 
have been somewhat of a poet and a social 
reformer, against being too quick to fall in 
love, from talking scandal, from drinking 
too much wine, and from chattering at 
table. They are enjoined to practise habits 
of industry, to respect the aged, to refrain 
from quarrels, and, above all, never to 
allow gentlemen to kiss them in secret! 

The next most striking period in the his- 
tory of female costume is the reign of good 
Queen Bess, during which epoch extrava- 
gance in dress may be said to have reached 
its height. Before the Virgin Queen came 
to the throne she was remarkably simple in 
her attire and amusements, for, although 
her father left her jewels and sumptuous 
dresses galore, she not only never arrayed 
herself in them, but only once saw them, 
and that once, we are informed, sorely 


against her will. 
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In later days she changed, and historians 
remind us of her eighty wigs of various 
colors and of her three thousand dresses! 


A gayly attired queen made an extravagant 


court, and sumptuous magnificence in dress 
is the characteristic of her reign. A court 
lady wore a low dress with a long stom- 
acher, an immense ruff round her neck, a 
small hat, a fardingale, or crinoline, a large 
fan of ostrich feathers with a mirror at- 
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perhaps, is the most eccentric. These 
monstrosities were frequently made a quar- 
ter of a yard deep, so that the wearer was 
obliged to eat with a spoon a couple of feet 


long, and were of different colors, yellow 
being for a long time the fashionable tint. 
Philip Stubbes, a Puritan, and the satirist 
of his time, in his ‘‘ Anatomie of Abuses,” 
in vain endeavored to write down these 
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tached, highly-scented gloves, and fre- 
quently a velvet mask. Her feet were shod 
with pumps of scented Spanish leather, her 
hair was dyed red in imitation of the royal 
locks, and her face was painted and rouged. 
To supply the great demand for wigs wo- 
men were sent round the country to buy up 
country girls’ tresses, and female thieves 
in London constantly decoyed children into 
dark corners and robbed them of their hair; 
the dead were frequently spoiled for the 
same purpose. 

Of all curiosities in costume, the ruff, 


Alhough yellow was the fashionable 
color for the ruff, other tints were also 
used, and ladies constantly appeared with 
ruffs tinged with blue, or red, or purple 
starch. The introducer of the popular 
color into England was a Mistress Anne 
Turner, who has achieved some degree of 
notoriety as having been the accomplice of 
the Countess of Somerset in the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury. When the fashion- 
able starcher was brought to trial and con- 
demned to death, Sir Edward Coke, who 
tried the case, sentenced her to be hanged 
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at Tyburn in a ruff stiffened with her own 
yellow starch. A contemporary writer 
(Howell) states that the sentence was car- 


ried out to the letter, and that Mistress 


Turner was hanged wearing a ruff stiffened 
with the compound she had invented. 
One Michael Sparke, who wrote in 1651, 
referring to this, expresses a wish that the 
judges of his day would sentence female 
offenders to be hanged with naked bosoms 
and backs, as it might discourage the gen- 
eral practice of ladies going about only 
half clad. After Anne Turner’s execution 
yellow starched ruffs ceased to be worn. 

In the third year of Elizabeth’s reign, 
lawn and cambric came over from Holland 
and into fashion in England; first of all in 
small quantities until the queen took 


notice of the fabrics, and began to wear 
ruffs made of the material. The fashion 
was not adopted without some difficulty, 
for as every one had worn fine Holland, no 
laundress could be found who was able to 
starch and stiffen cambric. At length 
Elizabeth sent over to Holland for starch- 
ers, and the first person who held the post 
of starcher in ordinary to Her Majesty was 
one Mistress Guillan, wife to the queen’s 
head coachman. In the year 1564, how- 
ever, one Mistress Dingen Vanden Plasse 
arrived in London from Flanders, and an- 
nounced herself as a professor in the art of 
starching. The artiste was of good parent- 
age, and all the Dutch ladies in London 
patronized her. In time the beauties of 
the court, noticing the neatness and nicety 
of the Dutch ladies’ linen, employed Mis- 
tress Plasse also, and subsequently sent 
their daughters and kinswomen to the pro- 
fessor to be taught the art. The fee was 
four or five pounds, with an extra charge 
of twenty shillings for initiation into the 
mysteries of seething the compound. Mis- 
tress Dingen Plasse was the first teacher of 
starching in England. 

Stubbes tells a story a propos, of ruffs 
and starch in all good faith, which we give, 
not, however, in his own words. 

A young lady, daughter of a rich mer- 
chant of Antwerp, was invited to the wed- 
ding of one of her friends. Our heroine 
was lovely, but she resolved that art should 
not be wanting to enhance, if possible, her 
natural charms. The eventful morning 
came; her hair was curled and frizzled, 
her fair face was colored with waters and 
ointments, her toilet was spread with— 
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** Gloves, pinnes, combes, glasses unspotted, 
Pomanders, hooks, and laces unknotted, 
Brooches, rings, and all manner of beads, 
Laces round and flat for woman’s heads,” 


and her tiring woman handed her ruff. 
But alas for human resolves! That impor- 
tant feature in her costume was limp, limp 
as linen. In.vain did the lady fix and 
fashion the wire fencing as a support; to 
no purpose did she summon her laundress 
for more starch; no amount of twisting or 
curling would give the obstinate ruff the 
desired appearance. Then, and not till 
then, did our mortified heroine lose her 
temper. She was not a damsel to do any- 
thing by halves, and she swore and blas- 
phemed terribly, trampling the ruff under 
her feet, and wishing the devil might take 
her if she ever wore such collars again. 
Her passion spent she lapsed into tears, 
and whilst in this interesting position there 
entered the room a youth, handsome as 
Adonis, who tenderly approached her, told 
her that he had her parents’ consent to 
address her, and inquired the cause of her 
sorrow. She told him, and the youth, with 
a heavenly smile, picked up the ruff, and 
in a trice arranged it to her complete satis- 
faction. On looking into her mirror she 
was overjoyed, and feeling a sudden affec- 
tion for her unknown valet, fell into his 
arms and kissed him. A clap of thunder, 
a smell of sulphur, and the devil appeared 
in his proper shape, carelessly broke her 
neck, and vanished into blue smoke. The 
sorrowing parents proceeded with her obse- 
quies, and four men endeavored to raise 
the coffin that contained her from the 
ground, but in vain; then six tried, with 
no better result, whereupon the lid of the 
coffin was removed. Judge the horror of 
the spectators when they perceived, instead 
of the body of the unfortunate deceased, 
an immense black cat, lean and hump- 
backed, busily engaged in starching a 
monstrous ruff! 

What became of the cat has never been 
reported. Tradition also fails to state if 
the body of the young lady was vrepciiy 
interred in consecrated ground and rested 
in peace forever, or got up nights for the 
sake of terrifying those who were rather 
superstitious about meeting women in 
white near churchyards. All these things, 
to have proper effect with the opposite sex, 
should have been stated, and then starch- 
ing might have been given up for awhile. 
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BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER IY. 

One day a party of our friends went up 
the Spey ona picnic. It was a bright day 
in May, and the air was like June. Spring 
had come early that year, and the ground 
was green and flower-flecked, the trees 
mantled with a light foliage, and birds 
everywhere. Nothing could be lovelier 
than the road the excursionists took. It 
wound with the winding river, sometimes 
dividing it from fragments of woods that 
thrust themselves close to the shore, send- 
ing their roots across the way, sometimes 
crowded almost into the river by rocks and 
cliffs that rose from the banks. They fared 
along, laughing, chatting, changing com- 
pany every moment, stopping now and then 
to admire a little cluster of blue violets 
nestled in asunny hollow, or a bank of 
velvet moss, or a ripple of the singing river. 
All seemed to be harmonious. If there 
was any bitterness stirrimg under those 
smiles, it was not apparent. The ladies 
were gay and affectionate with each other, 
and distributed their attentions impartially 
among the gentlemen, and the gentlemen 
were gallant and devoted to whichever lady 
fate had allotted to him for the nonce. They 
reached their destination, a mossy ledge 
surrounded by oaks, and after a wood-ram- 
ble, to gather flowers, assembled again for 
luncheon. That over, the spirit of the 
company seemed to change. Their gayety 
quieted, and instéad of a disposition to 
gather, each one seemed inclined to choose 
some one companion, and separate them- 
selves from the others. It would seem that 
each had so far made a sacrifice to the pub- 
lic good, and now claimed the reward of 
private satisfaction. There was a little un- 
easiness and manceuvering, and finally the 
separation was effected. Some were satis- 
fied with the results, and some were not. 
Walter Severn and Olivia strolled down to 
the river, and sat on the mossy bank watch- 
ing the ripples, and tossing leaves and peb- 
bles into the hurrying water; Mrs. Slade, 
accompanied by Charles Tracy, went in 


search of a particular spot where she had 
been wont to find late Mayflowers of mar- 
vellous beauty; the others paired variously, 
and Cicely Wayland made haste to fortify 
herself against intrusion by entering into 
an apparently private conversation with 
John Sibley, one of her devoted admirers, 
Mr. Wilder alone seemed to be unappropri- 
ated, whether by accident, or by design on 
his part, would be hard to tell. He spoke 
a word to one and another, wandered about 
a little, as if in search of company, but al- 
ways keeping aloof from it, till all were off, 
and there remained no one in sight but the 
two down on the bayk, and Cicely and her 
companion seated under one of the old 
oaks. 

If Mr. Wilder kept these two couples in 
his eye, he did so in a very guarded man- 
ner. Certainly the couple who sat tossing 
leaves into the Spey were utterly unaware 
of his neighborhood ; and if Cicely was not, 
if she let her eyes constantly wander to- 
wards the rock where he reclined, smoking 
lazily, and seeming to be half asleep, it 
was because she was thinking of him, not 
because he seemed to think much of her. 
She had once met his eyes fixed earnestly 
on her, just as she permitted young Sibley 
to take his seat by her, and the look had 
rather angered than pleased her. It had 
seemed to say that he saw through her lit- 
tle attempt to make him jealous, and was 
not in the least jealous, had no fears what- 
ever of Mr. Sibley, and while he mocked 
her a little, also tenderly forgave her. After 
that he did not look her way. 

May Iask youafew questions, Olivia?” 
her companion said, affecting to be study- 
ing the pattern of the gray moss en which 
he leaned. 

“That depends,’’ she answered, glancing 
swiftly athim. “If the catechism is not 
very terrible,I may be willing to undergo it.” 

If his question had aroused any nervous 
anticipations of love-making, his expression 
set them at rest. He was looking unusu- 


ally grave. 
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“T will try not to be disagreeable,” he 
said, without raising his eyes. ‘But I 
really want to satisfy myself, and have an 
understanding with you. We are old ac- 
quaintances, and I had hoped, old friends. 
But there seems to be a jar somewhere. I 
have searched my own conduct, and find 
nothing in it to justify your dislike or dis- 
pleasure, and the only interpretation I can 
put upon your manner towards me is that 
in some way you misunderstand me, possi- 
bly some one is trying to make you do so. 
I cannot otherwise even guess why you 
sometimes turn your back on me with scorn 
when I am utterly unconscious of having 

, had even a thought which should displease 
you. I will not think you capricious or un- 
just, Olivia. There must be some reason 
for it. Now will you not tell me what the 
reason is? Is it not just and right that you 
should? It seems to me that you ought to, 
and yet I only ask it of your kindness.” 

His manner of speaking had been gentle, 
but at the last words his voice trembled 
with an appealing tenderness, and he raised 
his eyes and looked earnestly into her 
downcast face. 

“Tt is harder than you think, Walter,” 
she answered, falteringly. ‘I own that I 
am sometimes displeased with you. You 
know best whether I have any reason. I 
cannot dissemble. I must be honest. But 
I cannot see how to explain.” 

The color burned hotly in her cheeks as 
she spoke, and her manner was confused. 
The listener’s face darkened. 

“It is evidently some one who speaks 
against me to you,” he said, abruptly. 

She wassilent. That wastrue. But how 
could she tell him also that she had herself 
seen things that had displeased her with 
him? 

“I know but one person who would be 
base enough to try to please you by traduc- 
ing me,” he said, sitting upright, and 
speaking in a harder voice. “I have long 
suspected Charles Tracy. And I tell you, 
Olivia, I will never condescend to defend 
myself against his aspersions, unless he 
dares to make them openly. I certainly 
have hoped that my word and honor were 
with you as highly prized as his.”’ 

“You cannot think, Walter, that I would 
believe anything he would say, unless my 
own observation confirmed it,” Olivia said, 
hastily, unaware that by that admission 
she told all. 
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What have you observed he demand- 
ed, imperatively; then added more softly, 
leaning again on the mossy cushion, and 
looking into her face, “Dear Olivia, be 
just, be true, and tell me. Cannot you 
trust me? I would sooner die than de- 
ceive you. Tell me what you have seen 
that was wrong.” 

She struggled a moment. It was terrible 
to have to speak of it; and yet, it seemed 
that she had gone too far to retreat. 

‘Trust me, Olivia!’ he breathed out. 

‘Be sure I mean no great harm,” she 
said, desperately. ‘‘Only it made me im- 
patient. Mrs. Slade is very fascinating, 
and—” She stopped in utter confusion. 

Severn paused a moment in astonishment. 

“What!” he said, then, “ you mean that 
you thought I was fascinated by Mrs. 
Slade ?” 

Olivia’s face was crimson with shame. 
Not till this moment had she realized how 
indelicate was the charge, or how gradu- 
ally Tracy’s insinuations, from shocking 
her, had come to be entertained and brood- 
ed on. 

The gentleman drew back, and sat a mo- 
ment looking down, and thinking of what 
she had said. When he spoke, it was with 
an air of mortification mingled with dis- 
pleasure. 

“T never expected anything like that 
from you, Olivia, and I know that you 
would never of yourself have conceived 
such a thought. I respect and like Mrs. 
Slade. The idea of being in love with her 
never entered my mind, and I am sure that 
it never entered hers. She is a kind friend 
to me, and when she has seen me troubled, 
has spoken encouragingly to me, as any 
friend might. Isawno impropriety in that. 
O, must I swear to you, to you, Olivia, that 
I never thought of her in any other light? 
Is it necessary for me to tell you that the 
sweetest words she ever uttered to me were 
your praises ?”’ 

“Forgive me, Walter!’ she said, looking 
up at him with a look of sweet and peni- 
tent confidingness. ‘‘I do trust you, andI 
was wrong to doubt. But be sure, I never 
thought any great harm.”’ 

There was one mutual glance of tender- 
ness and joy; but what answer he would 
have made to her confession, she was not 
destined to know. There was a step close 
by them, and Mr. Wilder’s voice asked 
quickly, in spite of its pretended careless 
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ness, ‘“‘ May I join you, or do Iintrude? I 
am deserted of everybody.” 

Severn sat upright, and cast on him an 
impatient look, answering nothing. But 
Olivia, with that eager desire which wo- 
men have to escape the very avowal which 
yet they long to hear, welcomed him pro- 
fusely, though with confusion. It was 
sweet enough to be sure, as she was now, 
that Walter loved her entirely, and her 
alone, without hearing it said in any plain- 
er words. That could be put off. 

“This is a delightful spot,’ she said. 
“This pine-tree shades us, the water lulls 
and the moss cushions. Here is a knoll 
that seems to be waiting for you. Will 
you sit down ?” 

She pointed to a knoll of flower-embroi- 
dered moss at her right, and he took his 
place there with a sigh of contentment. 
“It is lovely,” he said. ‘I have been 
wondering what the scene reminded me 
of, and I only just now recollect. It is the 
miniature of a view on the St. Lawrence, 
which I visited four or five years ago with 
a friend of mine who had been there 
before.”’ 

The three sat on a high steep bank that 
sloped abruptly to the river, Olivia between 
the two gentlemen, so that they faced each 
other, but she could see but one at a time. 
As Mr. Wilder spoke, she fancied that she 
heard the other draw a quick breath. 

“You have been on the St. Lawrence, 
Mr. Severn ?”’ the speaker continued, glane- 
ing at Severn. 

“Yes,”’ was the brief reply. 

**You may recollect some such view as 
this,”” Mr. Wilder went on in an easy tone. 
“Of course, this is, as I said, only a minia- 
ture, but it is quite exact. Those abrupt 
rocks below, hiding the rest of the party 
from us, and us from them, the hurrying 
river, the rocks in the current which may 
answer to the islands of the St. Lawrence, 
even this mossy ledge on which we stand. 
My friend pointed out to me the plaee, and 
the incident he related impressed it on my 
memory.” 

The speaker had told this in a slow, al- 
most drawling way, but all the time his 
eyes had been, as it were, unconsciously 
fixed on Walter Severn. It would seem 
that the look was unseeing and uncon- 
scious, for he did not appear to observe 
that Walter had seemed to be overcome 
with a sudden weakness, so that he sunk 


forward on his arms and rested with his 
face hidden and close to the ground. 

“What was the incident?” Olivia asked, 
with interest. ‘Tell us, and we will fancy 
that this is the place, and that the scene 
was enacted here.”’ 

She had not looked round at Walter. It 
was enough that she felt him near her. 

“*Tam afraid you might not find the asso- 
ciation a pleasant one,” the gentleman 
said, slowly, turning his clear bright eyes 
on the river. ‘It was a story of violence, 
of fraud, of murder.’’ 

Olivia had not noticed, so interested was 
she, that Walter Severn was standing. But 
she heard a faint sound, as of some one 
gasping for breath, and looking round with 
startled eyes, saw her lover, as in her heart 
she called him, reeling blindly and with a 
white face towards the edge of the bank 
where they sat. He held his head with 
both hands, and seemed utterly unaware 
where he was going. 

“Why, Walter!’ she cried out in terror, 
starting up, but too late to arrest him. 
Even as she spoke, his senses appeared to 
desert him, and he fell with a sullen plunge 
into the river. 

“Don’t fear! I willsave him!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Wilder, and sprang down the bank. 

Frozen and speechless with terror, she 
feaned over and looked. The water was 
deep there, but it made an eddy, and, 
though troubled, did not go down swiftly. 
Moreover, Walter had scarcely felt its cold 
waves wrap around him before his con- 
sciousness returned, and before the other 
gentleman reached the shore, he was al- 
ready struggling to save himself. 

Mr. Wilder had caught a long pole that 
lay in his path, and leaning over the bank, 
stretched it out toward the blindly-seeking 
hands. ‘Catch this!’ he called out. 

In a few minutes Walter dragged himself 
on to the bank, and sank there with his 
face to the ground. Olivia was already at 
his side. ‘‘ Walter,” she cried, kneeling bv 
him, and trying to raise his head, ‘‘ whav.. 
the matter? Were you sick? Are you 
hurt? Do speak to me!’ 

“Wait a little while,” he said, faintly, 
without raising his face. 

“If he had a little brandy it would revive 
him,” Mr. Wilder said. ‘ Would you please 
get a flask there is in one of the luncheon 
baskets, Olivia? I will help him up the 
bank.” 
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She did not notice that this gentleman 
whom she had known but a few weeks 
called her by her given name. She had but 
one thought, terror, and grief, and aston- 
ishment at Walter’s sudden seizure and 
rescue. Springing swiftly up the bank, she 
left the two men alone. 

Scarcely had she gone a dozen paces when 
Walter Severn raised his pallid face and 
looked at the other who was kneeling be- 
side him, a strange look, half fierce, half 
doubting, and altogether questioning, a 
look that demanded his meaning as plainly 
as the most imperative words could. The 
other did not affect to misunderstand him, 
or to be either softened or alarmed. 

“Let there be no more love-passages be- 
tween you and Olivia Malvern,” he said, in 
a low voice, meeting that gaze with one as 
hard. ‘* Never dare to utter a word of love 
to her without my permission; never dare 
to seek to be alone with her, to have any 
intercourse with her. Remember this, and 
disobey me at your peril!” 

Walter Severn started up desperately. 
“What do you mean? I demand an ex- 
planation. Do you think that I am going 


to be frightened by shadows ?” 
“Shadows?’ repeated the other, with a 


short laugh. ‘‘ You call my charge a shad- 
ow? If made publicly, with proofs, it 
might be anything but shadowy in its re- 
sults. Shall I explain to the whole compa- 
ny, and ask their opinion? Such an expla- 
nation is the only one I will give.” 

“My God!’ muttered the other, and 
dropped his face into his hands again. 


“ Olivia is coming back again,”’ Mr. Wil-. 


der said, in a changed voice. ‘I promised 
her to help you up the bank. Are you able 
to rise. Will you take my arm ?”’ 

Walter rose to his feet, and began to 
climb the bank by himself; but his limbs 
seemed to fail under him. ‘I shall have 
to take your help,”” he muttered. 

When Olivia reached the bank she found 
the two apparently the best of friends. Mr. 
Wilder poured out a tiny glass of brandy, 
and persuaded Walter to swallow it; then, 
saying that he must be got home as quickly 
as possible, called out to John Sibley. 

The company gathered, and with excla- 
mations, and regrets, and wonderments, 
embarked in the boats, which, fortunately, 
they had ordered to be sent up for them 
to return in. Walter leaned in the stern 
of the foremost one, with a pile of 
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shawls under his head. Olivia had made a 
motion to sit by him; but to her astonish- 
ment, he turned from her and looked im- 
ploringly at Mrs. Slade, who immediately 
took the vacant seat, and began to talk 
kindly and soothingly tohim. They float- 
ed down the stream, a strange, silent com- 
pany. Mrs: Slade had a pile of rose-pink 
Mayflowers in her arms. She amused her- 
self between whiles by making up little 
bouquets for each one, presenting them 
with a smile and some appropriate word. 
To Olivia she whispered softly, ‘ First 
snows, then Mayflowers, then roses, then 
orange-blossoms,” and fastened the pink 
cluster in her belt. 

Olivia’s anxious face lost its pallor ina 
momentary blush, but she made no answer, 
only leaned over the boatside, and won- 
dered why Walter should wish to conceal 
his love for her from the others. For it 
seemed as though he did. 

Everybody appeared tofeel uneasy. The 
invalid of the party would not talk nor be 
spoken to, thdugh he insisted that he was 
neither sick nor hurt, only most uncomfort- 
ably wet, and anxious to get home. Mr. 
Wilder seconded Mrs. Slade in trying to en- 
tertain the company, but the abstraction of 
two of their number weighed upon them, 
and Cicely Wayland absolutely declined to 
be amused. She was engaged all the way 
home in a confidential conversation with 
John Sibley, and when they reached the 
landing-stairs in town, went off with him 
most decidedly, after a hasty farewell to 
the others, who waited till a carriage came 
for Walter. 

“May I walk home with you, Mrs.Slade ?”’ 
Mr. Wilder asked, seeing that they were 
rather left to themselves, Olivia having 
joined another friend. 

“You seem to have no choice,” she re- 
sponded, laughing. ‘‘And I am very well 
pleased that you have not. The doctor is 
away to-night, and you will save me from 
the infliction of my own company.” 

He took from her hand the empty lun- 
cheon-basket, and together they climbed 
the steep narrow road from the landing to 
South Avenue. For they had not come 
down to the heart of the town. It wasa 
soft and mellow sunset, all: gold and rose, 
and as they went through some of the quiet 
old streets, where large gardens surrounded 
the houses, they breathed in the sweet 
scent of blossoming apple-trees, and seemed 
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also to breathe the songs of birds, so full 
was the evening of their vesper music. 

* How beautiful!’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man, pausing to look about. ‘‘ How young 
and desperate it makes one feel!’ 

“Ts it youth only which is desperate ?”’ 
asked the lady, in a suppressed voice. “It 
seems to me that is a feeling which comes 
later, when chances narrow.” 

* You are right,’’ was the answer, as they 
walked on again. ‘‘Iused the wrong word. 
Youth is reckless, but not desperate. The 
one is a weak word, the other tragical.”’ 

Isabel Slade’s small beautiful mouth was 
closely compressed, the waxen lids drooped 
over her eyes, she walked on with a quick 
nervous step, grasping the flowers she held. 
Her companion watched her covertly with 
those brilliant penetrating eyes, and acolor 
began to creep into his face. But hers was 
marble pale. 

“Spring and May are too beautiful when 
they come like this,’”’ he said, softly, after 
a'short silence. ‘‘All would be well if they 
could bring us again our youth, and wash 
out with their young torrents all our mis- 
takes, all our painful memories. But tobe 
obliged to front the new world with all our 
scars upon us, that is to feel indeed des- 
perate.”’ 

They turned now into the Avenue, which 
here was like a ravelled-out braid, the 
street merely outlined, with lots marked 
out, and here and there young trees plant- 
ed, but no houses built, though some were 
being commenced. But the road was hard 
and smooth, and as they walked along the 
hill, all the town was spread out at their 
left, and before them sparkled the Largo. 
They sauntered slowly, talking as two such 
persons can talk to each other, where sym- 
pathy is immediate, and needs no long ac- 
quaintance. Their reading, their thoughts, 
all brought them together. They had no 
need of trifling or conventional talk, for a 
thousand subjects awaited them. The lady 
was fanciful and witty, and had many a 
changing mood. One could never be sure 
how she would take asubject. The gentle- 
man was well-informed, travelled, versatile, 
and withal, sarcastic. Conversation be- 
tween them might easily become a clash of 
wits, but could never be dull. 

“IT must leave you while I change my 
dress,” Mrs. Slade said, conducting her 
vistor into the western parlor. “I feel 
dusty and mjserable. Don’t mind if Iam 
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gone some time. I am one of the few 
ladies who frankly own to spending a long 
time over the toilet. What will you do to 
amuse yourself? Here are books, cigars, 
a piano, photographs.”’ 

“T will dream a little while, if you 
please,’ the gentleman said. ‘Don’t be 
in haste, thinking me bored. If I hadn’t 
come up here, I should have been alone all 
the evening.” 

He seated himself in an armchair, with | 
his back to the bow-window, through 
which the last rosy sunlight was pouring 
and putting the room in a blush. Other- 
wise it would have been a sombre room, 
for it had but that one window, and it was 
upholstered with purple. But the hues 
were rich and deep, and the taste of the 
house-mistress had selected only such or- 
naments as harmonized with them, marble 
vases and statuettes, and engravings in gilt 
frames. The only painting was a sunset 
in Venice, where the golden floods of light 
illumined the wide palace fronts and the 
glistening lagoons, till the whole seemed te 
be of gold, solid or fused, more like some 
cloud-wrought marvel than a thing of 
earth. 

With his elbow on the velvet arm of the 
chair, and his white and shapely hand 
buried in those thick locks of his, Justin 
Wilder studied, not very calmly on his 
position. 

“They are right,” he muttered; “ this is 
a dangerous woman to others and to her- 
self. And yet, how fascinating, how 
pathetic! Her dangerous qualities are 
chiefly from the very innocence of her 
heart. She is dangerous as all beautiful 
and desirable objects are, but never from 
malice. After all, that poor boy whose 
heart she broke ten years ago was not such 
afool. And she, she is scarcely less un- 
happy. She mourns that springtime of 
youthful love which never came to her. 
She has simply been admired and flirted 
with, then married to an old man. Poor 
lady! she cannot reconcile herself; and I 
must net try to reconcile her. This visit 
must not be repeated. And yet how miser- 
able it all is!’ 

As he sat, he could see the Jong entry 
and stairway leading up in a flowery path, 
and presently, floating down like a cloud, 
with drifting snow-white drapery, came 
Mrs. Slade. She did not seem aware that 
he could see her, but walked dreamily 
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toward him, her eyes downcast, her gar- 
ments rustling softly, as if snow were fall- 
ing. In her mature and perfected beauty 
Mrs. Slade might well have outshone, with 
one whom she would care to please, almost 
any younger and less cultivated woman. 

A man must be stone to see unmoved 
such @ woman approaching him, knowing, 
too, what pain and weariness were battling 
in her heart, and that, possibly, he was 
able to open out to her the vista to a 
brightness which otherwise she was quite 
shut in from. But if Mr. Wilder, under- 
standing her and his own powers, thought 
it would be necessary to be on his guard 
against her fascinations, and to protect her 
from his, he had for once reckoned wrong- 
ly, and, happily for the honor of woman- 
hood, was speedily undeceived. 

“ Arthur trusted me,’’ she had been say- 
ing to herself. ‘‘He was grieved and 
disappointed, and he did not understand 
me; but he trusted me, and I will be true. 
I might charm this man; but I will not.” 

So the dreamy romantic twilight was 
shut out, and the gas lighted, and instead 
of a mournful sphynx or a loving syren, an 
elegant and dignified lady sat down to 
spend an hour or two in intellectual con- 
versation with Mr. Wilder. 

It did him good, as it sometimes does the 
best of us good to have our vanity taken 
down a little. Or, maybe, we might take 
higher ground, and say that it did this man 
good to see a woman noble in spite of pain 
and temptation. 

“By the way,”’ she said, that night as he 
rose to go, ‘I am very much grieved to see 
Walter Severn so out of spirits as he was 
this afternoon.” 

She had spoken with seeming careless- 
ness, but, looking at her, he met her eyes, 
steady and determined. They disconcerted 
him somewhat. 

“Was he out of spirits?” he asked. 
“That was but natural after such a wet- 
ting. I did not notice it before.” 

There was ever so slight a motion of the 
head in reply that might be called a toss, 
as though she cast aside his words. In her 
answer she ignored them. 

“J am Walter’s confidant—I say this to 
you and to no other—and I consider him a 
gentleman and a man of honor. I wish 
him all success in whatever he may desire 
to win, and firmly believe that he is worthy 

of it. I shall be more than sorry if any 
one interferes with him.” 
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The gentleman colored slightly, and 
asked, with a smile that had a tinge of 
mockery in it, ‘How much more than 
sorry, may I ask?” 

“Indignant!”’ she responded, decidedly. 

“Such a kind friend as you are!” he 
said, with a soft laugh that pleased her ear, 
but irritated her heart. “He is to be en- 
vied such a champion. But are you sure 
he has told you all? May not other confi- 
dants be aware of circumstances which you 
have not learned ?”’ 

She felt herself on dangerous ground, 
and was almost sorry for having spoken at 
all, since it only woke a covert defiance. 

“Well,” she laughed, ‘‘ we can never be 
sure that we have all of any person’s con- 
fidence. We are at once less mysterious 
and more mysterious than we imagine. 
Good-night.”’ 

At this same hour Walter Severn was 
pacing his room, his face like death. But 
there was none of the dimness of death in 
those eyes of his, which had the wild 
searching look of an animal at bay. After 
years of security, though of bitter remorse 
and doubt, ruin and misery stared him in 
the face. Even if he should escape a 
felon’s doom, he could not escape the loss 
of love, of home, of friends and good name. 
He would be a wanderer upon the earth, a 
Cain. 

One wild plan after another rose in his 
mind; he would go on in spite of threats, 
and let this stranger, who had so suddenly 
assumed the control of his destiny, do his 
worst. Olivia loved him; it needed no 

words to tell him that. He would ask and 
take her love in the face of the world, let 
what would come. And yet, could he bear 
to see her recoil from him with horror? 
Could he bear to hold up her name and 
fate in such a light for the cold comments 
of the world? Then he half resolved to 
fly instantly from the sight of all he knew, 
to give up voluntarily and at once all that 
his heart held dear, and not wait with the 
agonizing expectation of seeing it snatched 
from him. Full of this thought he began 
to gather together his papers, amd bind 
them up with trembling haste, as if already 
the hand of justice were outstretched to 
grasp him. But as he gathered those 
papers something dropped from them, a 
card, which he took up and looked at. O 
smiling lips and eyes! O regal young head, 
with its dusky crown of hair more precious 
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than any royal coronet! Could he leave 
them? With a groan he dropped the pack- 
ages, and pressed the picture to his lips. 
“T cannot Ieave you till you bid me, my 
love!’ Then a fierce anger surged up in 
his heart. Who was this man who, after 
years of silence, had come to blight his life 
by raking away the dead leaves of years 
from that buried remorse of his youth, and 
crush him with a blow a thousand-fold 
worse for being delayed? What right had 
he? How dared he? Did he never hear 
that even a peaceful man, when driven to 
desperation, might be dangerous to deal 
with ? 

“And yet, what can Ido?” he thought. 
“Tle says he was told by another, and I 
might tear his heart out and be no better 
off. O my God, my God! There is no 
way but to bear and wait, and let Olivia 
think that Iam a villain. She must think 
it now after what has happened.” 

“T promised to trust him, and I will,” 
Olivia thought, as she leaned from her 
window that night. ‘‘ But how strange it 
is! And she seemed to take care of him 
by a certain right, and to have an under- 
standing with him. But there, I promised 
to trust him.” 

There was a slight sound outside, a step 
beneath her window, and, leaning out, she 
saw some one standing there. She almost 
screamed with terror. Who could be there 
at such an hour, and for what purpose? 
There was no man in the house, and they 
were known to possess valuables. The 
night was dark; she could only see dimly 
the figure of a man in the shadowy shrub- 
bery. Leaning cautiously out to watch, 
she heard a low whisper, ‘ Olivia!’ 

Her heart gave a sudden bound. Who 
but one had the right to call her name? 
She put back her long loose hair, and 
leaned out fearlessly. 

“Olivia, it is I, Walter,” he whispered. 
“Wont you come down to me in the 
garden ?” 

It was he! She started up, caught a 
shawl about her, and stole noiselessly down 
stairs. She never stopped to wonder why 
he came so, like a thief in the night, when 
he was free to come at all hours of day? 
To love nothing is strange. She was con- 
scious only of a rapturous delight coming 
upon her doubt and sadness. Softly open- 
ing the door, she went out to the shadow 
of the trees where he stood. He took a 
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step toward her, clasped her in his arms, 
and held her there without a word. 

“Dear Walter,” she said, presently, “1 
was so afraid you might be sick. Are you 
quite well? Weren’t you hurt? Didn’t 
you take cold ?” 

He did not seem to hear her questions, 
but held her head to his bosom, smoothing 
back the tumbled hair, and kissing her 
over and over. 

“My love,”’ he said, “ promise me that 
whatever happens you will believe in my 
love. Inever cared for any one but you, 
never shall care for any one else. But 
there are reasons why I may have to be 
outwardly cold toward you. Will you trust 
me in spite of it?” 

“What reasons could there be?’ she 
asked, drawing back a little. ‘‘ Who has 
the right to interfere, or the desire ?” 

“T cannot tell you now, dearest. Spare 
me; I am miserable! But I love you better 
than my life. Say you trust me and love 
me. Say that you will never love any one 
else!” 

The sky hung above them dim with 
mists, through which the faint stars shone 
like tearful eyes; the air was soft and 
sweet. What was the future tothem? In 
spite of fate they had the present, and it 
was enough. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
---- 
THE LOVER’S RETREAT. 
Fancy oft wanders to those happy days 

We spent together, when the meads 

around 

With all the fairest gems of June were 

crowned. 
And at that spot with loving rapture stays, 
Where we have often watched the silver 
rays 

Steal o’er the hilltops, and the mossy 

mound, 

That homely seat where first I heard the 

sound 
Of thy angelic voice, sweeter than lays 
The lutist wakens on the silent sea; 
And now that lovely place for which 
you’ve made 
So sweet, so true a name, does seem to me 
The dearest spot on earth; for there, 
arrayed 
In virgin charms, I see you lovingly, 
And ever shall my heart dwell in that 
holy shade. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
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Shall we know them again? 


SHALL WE KNOW THEM AGAIN ? 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


When the fingers of death have flung open the door, 
And we tread in the footsteps of those gone before, 
Shall we know those we love? 
Will their names be above, 
As they float on wings whiter and purer than dove, 
The same as on earth? Will a new one be given 
By which they are known mid the angels in heaven? 
And will they know us? Will their memory hold 
The sad kisses given when their lips became cold? 


Will the faces have changed of the loved who have died, 
When the soul from “the valley” arose purified ? 
When it jubilant springs— 
When it jubilant sings— 
When its earth thirst is quenched by heavenly springs? 
Will the eyes be the same? The same silken hair? 
The lips smile as sweetly? The cheeks be as fair? 
Or will all be altered, and the spirit appear 
In place of the earthly we loved with us here? 


Shall the form have been lost that we clasped to our heart, 
When the soul and the flesh were riven apart? 
Will they come like a cloud— 
Be white as a shroud— 
Or fair as the morning with crimson tints browed ? 
Will nothing of stain of the earth yet remain, 
No sorrow-wrung tears—no traces of pain? 
Will they wander at will? Will the gates be ajar? 
Will they come like the sunshine and fade like the star? 


Will the voice be the same as in earlier years, 

When they soothed all our sorrows and banished our tears? 
Or be differently strung 
To the songs that are sung, 

By the numberless choir of aged and young? 

And will they know ours when we stand at the gate 

Impatient to enter—impatient to wait, 

And pleading the Christ—the promise given below, 

That the crimson should blanch until whiter than snow? 


Shall we know them again when we reach the bright goal? 
Is there likeness in spirits?—a pulse to the soul? 

Have they love, only: higher? 

Do they long and aspire? 
Is there aught of the dross not swept away by the fire? 
Do they watch for our coming? Do they pray for the time 
When we, too, may mount to the regions sublime? 
And crowding the portals that guard the bright throne, 
Shall cach one be able to single its own? 


Will they know us? Shall we certainly know them again, 
When the last breath is drawn—the last throb of pain? 
14 
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When out from earth’s fold, 
From the form grown cold, 
The spirit soars swift mid the crimson and gold 
Of the clouds and the stars, toward the realms of the blest, 


Till the new-plumed pinions e’en falter for rest; 


Shall we know and be known—be quickly searched out, 
By the loved and the lost, with never a doubt? 


Who can answer? What power the stone roll away, 
And make the hereafter as clear as to-day— 

As bright its sky gleam? 

Falta bridges the stream, 
And gives us the thither shore more than a dream; 
And we see through the rifts of the stars of the night, 
The violet tint curtains withdrawn at morn’s light, 


The faces we loved, and further questioning leave— 
Faith says we shall know them—we bow and believe. 


THE SLAVER. 


BY J. H. WOODBURY. 


Amone the crews of our whalemen there 
may sometimes be found strange and very 


original characters. They are made up al- 
most wholly of Americans, with perhaps 
two or three Portuguese or Sandwich Isl- 
anders in some of the crews, and generally 
about one half the foremast hands are 
“green hands,’ going to take their first 
taste of the brine. They want to see the 
world, or, more properly, they have formed 
mistaken notions of a whaleman’s life, and 
have indistinct views of dreamy isles in the 
far-off Pacitic seas, which have for them 
peculiar charms, and at some of which, in 
the course of a long voyage, they will sure- 
ly call. 


The brine is bitter, as they soun find, but 
having passed beyond the jast headland out 
upon its rolling billows, the draught is in- 
evitable. Many a poor fellow, shivering in 
his first miserable night-watches on deck, 
laments the short-sightedness that brought 
him hither, and moans despairingly within 
his heart that he cannot return. Looking 
ahead for three long years, when he is re- 
covering from his miserable initiatory sick- 
ness, the prospect is almost unendurable; 
any sacrifice short of life itself would hard- 
ly be too great if it could but recover what 
he has lost. 

But there is no retreat. He must at least 
remain in the ship till she touches at some 
port or island where there will be an oppor- 
tunity for him to run away and hide him- 


self until she shall again have gone on her 
way. He longs for such an opportunity, 


and prays fortune that it may come early in 
the voyage. 

The ship touches in a month at the West- 
ern Islands; not many weeks after at the 
Cape de Verdes; and at either group he gets 
no nearer the shore than the ship goes, 
which is hardly within swimming distance, 
and watches from the decks the tantalizing 
shores, as the ship “ lays off and on,” while 
the captain, with a boat’s crew of old and 
tried men, goes on shore and spends the 
day. 

He looks with a hard eye upon the un- 
generous captain as he sees him returning 
on board, and would not mourn his loss 
should the boat sink beneath him and leave 
him to drown. 

And from these island groups the winds 
waft him onward, and all unwillingly he is 
carried across the line, down into the South- 
ern Atlantic, around the Cape of Good 
Hope, to the very antipodes of the earth. 
And still he sorrows for his coming and 
longs for home; and he says in his heart 
his time will surely come, and though it 
may be on the most remote of all the isles 
of the sea, he is determined that when the 
time does come he will improve it. But, 
till then, he must drink the bitter draught, 
and wait, patiently or otherwise, for the 
coming day. 

But some of these, who at first so long for 
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home, continue to sail the seas for years, 
never returning to gladden the hearts of 
parents or waiting friends. When having 


freed themselves from their ship, alone on 


a distant shore, they can do nothing but 
enter again into the first ship that will take 
them. After all, the only way they can get 
home is to complete their long and cheer- 
less voyage in another ship, whose officers 
and crew are strange and new to them; and 


they have gained nothing, but actually lost 


much by the change. 

And so they go again, and again return 
at another three years’ end, only to spend 
their earningsand shipanew. For the poor 
homesick youth has become a hopeless 
ocean wanderer, dead to his kin and to all 


who knew him before he strayed from his 
fraternal home. 

Such a wanderer was Phil Southwick, 
with whom I became acquainted in the 
“Luminary,” when I, a sea-struck youth, 
had just entered in her for a similar three 
years’ voyage. 

Phil was at that time about thirty years 
of age, and was one of our “ able seamen,” 
areal out-and-out “‘ Jack Tar,” so far as 
experience and manner and form of expres- 
sion went. I learned in due time—for he 
made no secret ef his history—that he had 
run away from home, somewhere near 
Lockport, N. Y., when a mere boy, and had 
never returned or heard frum his friends 
since. Naturally he was quite intelligent, 
but wholly uneducated, being unable to 
either read or write. So large a portion of 
his life had been passed at sea, that all his 
thoughts and conversation related to it, or 
to the different ports to which his voyages 
had carried him. His phrases were alto- 
gether nautical and his stories very salty. 
Being of a loquacious turn, he relieved the 
tedium of many a night-watch on deck, and 
sometimes when aloft with him, assisting 
by passing the ball while he “ served” some 
shroud or backstay, he would favor me with 
a sketch of his former experience. 

I remember one afternoon when we were 
in the Indian Ocean, away to the eastward 
of St. Paul’s, we were at work together in 
the maintop on a light job that required 
some of Phil’s peculiar skill. It was then 
that he gave me a rough sketch of one of 
his earliest adventures, which I thought at 
the time was quite interesting, and which 
I believe I can now relate, though so many 
years have since passed, in almost his own 


words; at least, I will make the attempt. 
Says Phil, “You must know, matey, I 
was durned green in those days. Some of 


you chaps know a blasted sight mor’n I did 


when I first went tosea; for I’d lotso’ hay- 
seed in my hair, and hadn’t mor’n half got 
my eye-teeth cut. But I growed out of it 
after a while, though I got some tolerable 
hard rubs before I knew enough to take 
care of myself. When I began I didn’t 
know a marlin’-spike from a crowbar, or a 


handspike from a heaver, which is morn 
T’'ll allow now, you know. 

“Bob, my chum, was most as green as I, 
and I kinder think the old man, who was a 
blasted old sculpin, anyway, run away and 
left us a purpose, It’s all the same now, 
and if he done it he’s gone to answer for it 
afore this, and I can’t hurt him; but you’d 
better believe we felt alittle queer, like fish 
out of water, when we found ourselves 
there in Havana, all alone. We come into 
the wind all shaking, and didn’t know 
which way to head. Yellow Jack was 
round, so we'd heard, and we thought there 
was a pretty likely chance of his hitching 
on to us if we didn’t scud; so after getting 
our bearings, as near as we could, we 
squared away and run for the consul’s of- 
fice, to let him know where we hailed from 
and how we’é got adrift. We knew Uncle 
Sam kept such fellows round in all the out- 
landish places to look out for his boys and 
send ’em home again when anything hap- 
pened to them, and so we thought the best 
thing we could do would be to go and tell 
him all about it. 

“There weren’t anything green about 
that old chap, you’d better believe! He 
twigged us sharp about a minute, and then 
asked us where was our papers. He seemed 
to think he could smell gammon, and did 
not care about being taken in. Puffing 
mighty hard at a lubberly cigar, he squint- 
ed at us a while longer, and then said: 

“*T guess you're all right; you look too 
green to lie very bad, any way.’ 

“We told him we hadn’t been to sea 
long, and didn’t know much, but we hadn’t 
forgot where we shipped from, and if he’d 
give us a lift to get back there we’d be 
much obliged to him. 

“Well, he gave us a bit of paper, with 
something writ on’t, and sent a little nigger 
to show us where to haul in, and we ran 
down in his wake to a boarding-house, 
where we found pretty good quarters, 
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though we couldn’t make much out of the 
lingo. I couldn’t speak Spanish so well as 
I can now (Phil used to pride himself on 
his Spanish), and the folks there couldn’t 
speak English, only the woman. She could 
say ‘’Merican; ’Merican good—all right; 
and the man—he ‘love ’Merican; good 
friend.’ 

‘* Well, we were snug, at any rate; and 
we lay to there a few days, running up to 
the consul’s office every morning about four 
bells to see if anything had hove in sight. 
The old man said he’d fix us in a few days, 
and so we’d wear round and run down 
among the shipping, and cruise around a 
while every day. 

“There was a mighty pretty craft in the 
harbor, that, green as I was, had caught 
my eye when we first ran in. She lay about 
half a mile from the shore, and was about 
as shipshape a craft as I ever set eyes on. 
She was a regular brig, sharp and flush, 
and masts a little raking, and every line 
taut and trim. It done my eyes good to 
look at her, and I thought I wouldn’t object 
to taking a cruise in her. 

““We hadn’t been to the consul’s office 
many times, when one day as I had my eyes 
on that very craft, I was hailed. The fel- 
low was a Yankee, I know, for you can’t 
very well mistake a live Yankee anywhere. 
He smelt salty, though, and it was plain to 
see he had been out of sight of land. Says 

he, ‘ Soldiering, shipmate ?” 

“*Not exactly; got adrift,’ said I. 

‘Ah, that’s bad! How did it happen? 

“T told him all I thought he’d any busi- 
ness to know, and when I’d got my yarn 
two blocks, he said, as sociable as a tom- 
cat, ‘ That’s a mighty pretty brig out yon- 
der; locks as though she’d sail some. Cap- 
tain’s a right good fellow, too; know him 
well. He told me last night he was short 
of men; shouldn’t wonder if you could get 
a berth there, if you can’t do any better. 
Aint going your way, though. Expect that 
wouldn’t make much difference if you can’ 
get good pay. I rather think you’d suit, 
and I'll introduce you to the captain, if 
you like.’ 

“The craft was so pretty to look at I 
thought I'd like to sail in her, and as I was 
not very particular which way I went, pro- 
vided I had good company, I concluded I’d 
be neighborly, and told him I'd like to see 
the captain. 


“All right,’ sayshe. ‘I’m going aboard 


of her myself in an hour or two, and Pll 
take you along. The fact is, the captain 
and I are old friends—schoolboys together 
inour young days, you know, and he wants 
me to go with him one cruise, to keep him 
company and talk over old times. Just 
keep in my wake till I get ready, and Ill 
take you aboard. Or perhaps you had bet- 
ter go down to the boat and wait there. I'll 
show you—this way, friend.’ 


“Thadn’t yet asked him where the brig - 


was going, and so, as we scud along, I told 
him if it made no difference, I’d like to 
know which way she was going to head. 

**OP says he, ‘I forgot to tell you; she’s 
going to run over to the African coast,.to 
pick up gold-dust and ivory. There’s lots 
of ivory over there, and it wont take long 
to fill the ’tween decks, taking it in the 
rough, when we get to the right place. It’s 
a paying trade, I tell ye; and I’ve got a lit- 
tle venture in’t myself. The brig don’t 
load heavy going over; only knickknacks 
and cheap stuff, such as the natives want, 
you know.’ 

**That’s the way he flung the dust in my 
eyes, you see, and I didn’t know any better 
than to believe him. He showed me the 
boat, with two men waiting in it, which, if 
I hadn’t been so allfired green, would of it- 
self been suspicious; but I didn’t know 
then but it was all right enough, and he 
was so sociable, and had such an honest 
way with him, that I didn’t doubt anything 
he said. He hailed one of the men: 

*** Here, Tim, here’safriend who’s going 
off with me; he’ll stay with you till I come 
back.’ 

“The men hauled up and I got in and 
took a seat with them. Of course I was 
only going off to speak with the captain, 
and should not be gone long, or I should 
have gone back and told Bob about it. You 
see he’d gone on one tack and I on another, 
and we were out of hailing distance when 
Ispoke this Yankee catamount. I found 
one of the fellows pretty good company, 
but the one he ealled Tim didn’t say much. 
In about an hour my friend came back, 
with two more men—queer-looking chaps 
—along with him. They didn’t look like 
pleasant fellows, either of ’em, and I 
thought to myself if they were going in the 
brig it wouldn’t be all smooth water. 

* It was a four-oared boat, and these new 
men knew their places, and took hold with- 
out asking, and helped to pull us off. We 
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wasn’t long in getting alongside, and then I 
went on board of as pretty a craft as you 
ever saw. But she was a little too nice— 
too good to be honest, and I smelt a rat 
somewhere as soon as I put my nose above 
the rail. I couldn’t see where he was till I 
had got fairly on deck, and then he showed 
himself. 

‘*My good friend was met by a chap that 
I took to be the captain, and, cap in hand, 
I squared myself for the introduction; but 
it didn’t come in the way Iexpected. See- 
ing I was waiting, my friend turned and 
grinned at me, with a fanny twinkle in his 
eyes, and said: 

‘Durfee, here’s a fellow I picked up 
ashore; I think he’ll answer our purpose.” 

“T guess he’ll do,” said Durfee; ‘‘ he’ll 
count one any way. What’s your name, 
youngster ?”” 

‘“‘T was so taken aback that I didn’t know 
what I said; but I know he told me to go 
forward among the men till I was wanted. 
I was in for it so sudden that there was no 
chance ‘to back out, and I went and sat 
down on the windlass with a queer feeling 
at my stomach, as though I shouldn’t want 
any dinner for several days. 1 had got into 
a wasp’s nest of some sort—either a pirate 
or a slaver, I didn’t know which, and to my 
mind there wasn’t a great deal of differ- 
ence; I didn’t want to go in either. The 
bloody rascal who had got me on board was 
only her blasted captain, and I saw that 
he’d soft-soaped me all he wanted to, and 
now I’d got to toe the mark under the 
mate. 

“But I didn’t have my thoughts to my- 
self long, for pretty soon one of the fellows 
—there were about twenty of them forward, 
and a pretty hard looking set they were— 
came and sat down beside me, and says: 

“Where from, shipmate? Seems to me 
you don’t look cheerful. Anything wrong ?” 

“T told him I'd lost my bearings, on 
which he says, ‘Got fooled, didn’t ye? 
Never mind that. It’s a trick the old man 
has when he’s short of men; come aboard 
kinder sideways myself; but, after all, 
’taint a bad berth, boy; good pay and light 
work.’ 

“*What is the work? I said, almost 
afraid to ask. 

***O, not much; only to sail the brig and 
take care of the black-skins.’ 

“That was it! I was in a bloody slaver, 
as sure as my name was Phil Southwick. 


“Well, you see I was young then, and 
didn’t know so much about the ugly busi- 
ness as I do now, and didn’t take it so hard 
as you might think; but I tell you what, 
matey, it’s a good deal more comfortable to 
a man’s feelings to be in this old hooker, if 
she is a blubber hunter! But as there was 
no help for it I soon began to be sociable, 
and the fellows were willing enough to 
talk, and advised me to make the best of it. 
We should get mighty well paid for our 
cruise, and ’twouldn’t be a very long one 
either. They told me the brig was ready 
to sail, and as soon as the breeze came, they 
would heave up the anchor and be off. 

‘In an hour or two more the breeze 
came, and sliding out under the guns of 
old Morro, before night we were at sea, 
heading for the Guinea coast for a cargo 
of slaves. 

“* Next morning after breakfast my friend 
was walking the quarter-deck. Pretty soon 
he sent for me to come aft. I didn’t know 
what he was up to, but I knew I had better 
obey orders, and so hauled under his lee to 
hear what he had to say. 

***Good-morning, young man! How do 
you like your new quarters 

“T answered him civilly—for he was so 
bloody cool I couldn’t help it—that they 
were as good as could be expected. 

““*T thought so,’ said he. ‘I knew you 
couldn’t find better, and took pity on you 
and brought you on board. It’s the best 
thing that could have happened to you, 
youngster, as you'll allow yourself when 
the cruise is up. Do the best you can, and 
you wont have anything to complain of. If 
you want any blankets or other duds, there 
are enough in the cabin, and you can have 
what you need.’ 

“*T told him I'd like some blankets and a 
shirt or two, and he said he’d send ’em to 
me, and then told me to go forward again, 
and do duty in the starboard watch. The 
captain sent the duds, and things turned 
out about as he said; we lived well—for 
slavers can afford to do that—the work was 
light, and we were not badly treated. I 
don’t know as I had much to complain of, 
only the queer way the captain had of 
shipping new hands. 

‘““We had a pretty long passage across. 
You know well enough, shipmate, what 
the winds are in those blasted ‘ horse lati- 
tudes! But when we did get it right, the 
brig walked. She sailed like a swallow, 
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but it was more than forty days before we 
run into the Bight of Benin, and some 
more before we got to the miserable river 
that we had to run up to get our cargo. 
The barracoons were ten or a dozen milec 
up, but when we got to them we found 
them filled with the poor devils, who had 
been driven down from the country to be 
ready for us. 

“It didn’t take long to stowa cargo of 
slaves; they were walked aboard a dozen 
at a time, and chained down in rows on the 
lower deck. One gang followed another 
right along, till the deck was all covered 
up, leaving only an opening fore and aft 
amidships. Things were all fixed before- 
hand, you know. Iron bars ran along the 
deck at the feet of every row, and to the 
*anklets’ on the niggers little chains were 
made fast, that slid along the bars. Men, 
women and children were sorted into dif- 
ferent lengths, so as to make good stowage 
and waste no room. It was a rough way 
to handle them, I’ll allow, and I never had 
a heart for the wretched work. I used to 
think what a horrid thing it would be if 
they were only white; and, after all, about 
the only difference was in the color of the 
skin. I never should go in a slaver for the 
love of money, matey, not I; but you see I 
was where I couldn’t get away, and I had 
to help pack them and bring them over 
that time. 

“The poor niggers, when once chained 
down in that way, had to stay there through 
the whole of the bloody, hot, sweltering 
passage. It’s a wonder how so many lived 
to get across as there did. After a slaver 
had been out a few days some of the poor 
devils had to be dumped overboard every 
morning. I expect our captain was as hu- 
mane as any of them, but he couldn’t do 
nothing with his niggers unless he let ’em 
loose, and that, you know, wouldn’t be a 
very safe tack to sail on. So they had to 
lay and moan and rot in their filth. 

*“We wasn’t long in getting on board 
about three hundred of the poor wretches, 
when we dropped down the river again, 
keeping a sharp lookout for the cruisers 
that were always waiting to nab the slavers 
as they came out. But we didn’t see any 
of those chaps, and got to sea with a fair 
breeze, and made a pretty good run off the 
coast before we lost it. But when that was 
gone we didn’t get another—not so much 
as a cat’s paw—for more’n a week. We 
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lay drifting about, ‘roasting and broiling,’ 
just as we did, you know, that bloody fort- 
night we were trying to get across the line. 
Down between decks it was as hot as an 
oven, and the smell was awful. It made 
us vomit sometimes when we went down 
there, and we didn’t go oftener than we 
could help, you may be sure of that. My 
heart ached for the poor things, taking on 
as they did, but we couldn’t help ’em, 
You know they couldn’t stand up; if they 
could, it wouldn’t have been so bad. But. 
with their anklets on, and chained to the 
deck, and all huddled so close together, 
and the brig rolling this way and that, a 
handspike would stand alone just as well. 

** And so we began to dump ours over the 
side before we’d been many days out, and 
I am sure I thought I shouldn’t much care 
to see ’em all go, for I knew it would be a 
mercy to ’em all to allow ’em to slip their 
cables and get clear of the nasty sickening 
hole where they were chained down; and 
it did seem at one time as though God, out 
of pity for them, was going to do it. And 
T’ll tell you how. 

“Did you ever hear of a ship being struck 
by lightning, matey?” 

“ee Yes.’ 

** Well, blast my eyes! you’ve got ahead 
of me then; but it don’t happen every day, 
I guess. I don’t think you’d want to be hit 
more’n once. It gives a fellow a queer 
feeling—numblike at first, and then the 
devil seems to be sticking needles all 
through you! ’Taint no ways pleasant I 
can tell you. 

** We'd been out about a fortnight, I cal- 
culate, and it had got so allfired hot it 
couldn’t hold in any longer, when one 
afternoon it began to thunder and lighten’ 
awfully. The clouds rolled over us so 
black and heavy that I expect some of us 
began to think our time had come, for it 
seemed as though they were going to fall 
down on us and sink us out of sight; they 
rolled and tumbled as though there wasn’t 
room for ’em all, and coming down almost 
to our trucks, let off their broadsides right 
and left, in a way that was a caution to 
sinners. It’s no wonder we were struck, 
for I don’t see how they helped hitting us 
a dozen times. It seemed to me, matey, as 
though God was talking to us in anger, and 
threatening to punish us. And I don’t see 
why he didn’t, for he might have knocked 
us all on the head just as easy as—as I can 
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chuck this old sojer over the side. But he 
only hit us light, and let us go; thought 
he’d give us another chance, I expect. He 
threw out some pretty strong hints though, 
and we understood well enough that when 
he made up his mind to strike there’d be 
no dodging. 

“There was a queer look around our 
trucks just afore we were hit, a whitish 
look, as though the lightning in the clouds 
was gathering there, ready for a fair shot. 
Pretty quick there was a blinding flash the 
whole length of the mainmast, and some- 
thing struck the deck with a noise like the 
smashing of an acre of window-glass. But 
Iexpect there wasn’t a great many heard 
it, for more’n three quarters of the men on 
deck didn’t know much for a little while}, 
they stood stock still, cr sat where they 
were for a few seconds, and then toppled 
down as though they had been asleep. 
They hadn’t time to shut their eyes, so 
sudden were they taken; but though they 
were wide open, I don’t suppose they could 
see much for the next five minutes. 

**T wasn’t hit so hard as that, for I was 
well forward, up on the heel of the bow- 
sprit when the gun went off. I thought it 
was all up with us; I reckoned it would 
sink us sure. I wanted to be moving, and 
tried to jump down to run aft, but tumbled 
all in a heap down on deck. I missed my 
legs, and thought they were gone till I 
looked for ’em; but they were there and 
seemed to be all right, only asleep, as you 
may say. You know how a chap feels 
when his legs have been asleep and begin 
to wake up, don’t you? That’s about the 
way mine felt for half an hour after that 
flash and crash. You couldn’t call it com- 


. fortable by any means. 


“It knocked the life out of some of our 
fellows, and why it didn’t out of all I don’t 
know. We didn’t mind much about the 
flashes and big guns after that, and as soon 
as we could begin to use our legs began to 
overhaul our shipmates, to see who had 
gone and who hadn’t. It wasn’t so bad as 
it might have been; they all came to after 
a while but three fellows, who happened to 
be standing close to the foot of the mast. 
They’d got their walking tickets, and never 
knew who hurt ’em. If we could be sure 
of coming out all right in t’other place it 
wouldn’t be a bad way to go, would it, 
matey? 

“But the poor niggers down below—it 


singed them though. When we put our 
heads down the hatchway it almost stifled 
us. It seemed as though they’d been burn- 
ing brimstone down there. There was 
white smoke all through the hold, and it 
was some time before we could see things 
very plainly. I expect the niggers were all 
pretty badly hurt, and there was the awful- 
est screeching, and squealing, and groaning 
I ever heard. I expect the poor things 
thought their time had come. And so it 
had to a good many of ’em, and, as I have 
said, it would have been a mercy to ’em all 
if they could have been killed as dead as 
about fifty of ’em around the mainmast 
were. 

“It was a good while before they got 
quiet again. We let ’em all be till the next 
morning, for we had our own fellows to 
take care of, and damages to look after. 
The mainmast was scorched and cracked 
from top to bottom, and there was a good 
sized bung-hole at its foot, where the light- 
ning went through the deck, and another 
in the lower deck, not quite so large. 
After it got into the lower hold, I didn’t © 
know what became of it; I expect it scat- 
tered among the ballast. The damage 
wasn’t serious to the brig; the worst of it 
was, we had to sew up our three shipmates 
and give ’em a cant into Davy’s locker. 
Next morning it took us two or three hours 
to clear the dead niggers out down below, 
and get things straight again. 

“That was the first time I was ever 
struck by lightning, and I didn’t like it well 
enough to ever want to be hit again.” 

** Hi, you men in the maintop there!’ 

“What is it, sir?” says Phil, looking 
demurely dowa on deck. 

“*Haven’t you got that job most done? 
Seems to me it’s taking you a good while.” 

** Aye aye sir—have it done pretty soon! 
The parceling bothers us, and the spunyarn 
aint the best that ever was.” 

“Hurry up then; we want you down 
here !” 

And so Phil devotes his attention more 
to the work in hand, and the yarn is 
abridged accordingly. But he got time to 
tell me that they finally got back to Cuba, 
and landed their slaves—what they had left 
of them—some two hundred or so, at an 
out-of-the-way place about thirty miles 
from Havana; and that then, after clean- 
ing up the hold and putting things all right 
again, they run in past the Morro, and 
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anchored the brig right where she lay when 
he first went on board of her. 

Then the hands were paid off in golden 
doubloons, and he found himself with 
more money than he ever happened to pos- 
sess before. After enjoying himself ashore 
till he had lost the greater part of it, he 
shipped in a vessel for New Orleans; 
thence to Liverpool, and his subsequent 
voyages had carried him to many foreign 
ports and strange lands. He never could 
stay ashore long at a time, for his money 
melted away so quickly that he would soon 
be under the necessity of procuring quar- 
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ters in a new ship; and thus he accounted 
for his long absence from home. 

Phil had often proposed to return and 
visit his parents, if they might be stil] 
living. He had some sisters, whom he 
thought might be living if his parents were 
not, and he wished he knew how to write, 
that he might send them a letter. I offered 


to write a letter for him whenever he might 
wish to send one, and some time after he 
availed himself of my offer and indited a 
letter, which he intended to forward to the - 
“States” at the first opportunity. 


LIGHT FOR THE MILLION. 


BY PROFESSOR MACKINTOSH. 


Every age reveals its own peculiar char- 
acteristics in the way of the useful arts it 
introduces. In the nineteenth century 
light was wanted, since industry had made 
such progress, and people were not content 
to pass their evenings in the comparative 
darkness of former centuries. From the 
large manufactory to the artisan’s cottage, 
from the wigwam, which the poor Indian 
makes of bark, to the mud cabin of the 
European peasant, a light of some kind was 
needed to supersede the smoking torch of 
ancient days, and throw activity into family 
life by prolonging the evening. The Argand 
lamp, the first invention, was only known 
during the latter part of the last century; 
gas is of still more recent date. Numbers 
of unknown inventors have been unceas- 
ingly at work improving the mechanism of 
lamps, in order to escape the costly neces- 
sity of burning vegetable oils. These at- 
tempts have prepared the way for the 
mineral or rock oil, but chemical art has 
only in recent years discovered the way of 
extracting this precious substance from the 
schist or slaty formations where it is so 
abundant. The great number of these 
natural springs were well known, but 
science had not shown the manner of util- 
izing them. It is to the Americans that 
belong the honor of having given the last 
touches to this discovery. The native ap- 
titude which leads them to seek the useful 
side in everything, and their feverish but 
patient activity, which seconds so well this 
turn of mind, has, on this occasion, been 


of great service to them and the public at 
large. 

This petroleum or rock-oil had been 
known from very ancient times, but it is 
only for the last ten years that it has been 
brought before public attention. Every- 
thing has combined to procure it a great 
and terrible success. The light it gives 
out is truly democratic, for it furnishes a 
splendid flame at a very low price. The 
introduction it had to the public was ac- 
companied by scenes which were sure to 
give it an unusual notoriety. Princely for- 
tunes were made in a day, as in the times 
of the South Sea Scheme; tracts of country 
were in flames with it for whole weeks; 
ships were blown up at sea; cargoes were 
burnt in the docks, and the flames were 
communicated to the buildings and ships 
lying alongside ; explosions in the heart of 
large cities, and still more recently, the 
finest capital of Europe half burnt to the 
ground, have stirred the imagination of 
the people in both hemispheres. But the 
new business increased from day to day, 
and passed victoriously through a series of 
violent crises, caused partially by the un- 
certainties of the then primitive modes of 
working, and by the fear of fire. 

At the present time, the treatment and 
transport of petroleum are made in a well- 
arranged and careful manner, and the ficti- 
tious companies which sprung up during 
the “‘oil-fever,” as it was termed, formed 
by unscrupulous speculators, have given 
way to serious enterprises, conducted with 
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honesty and integrity. Jn five years, the 
exportation from the United States has in- 
creased from one million to sixty-seven 
millions of gallons, and in 1867 it was sup- 
posed that the final limit was reached, and 
that foreigners required no more than was 
then extracted; but in 1868 there was a 
sudden and fresh demand, when the expor- 
tations reached nearly a hundred millions 
of gallons. At the same time the home 
consumption in the United States alone 
has increased to the amount of a third of 
the total production. There was a large 
reserve existing in both Europe and Amer- 
ica, but to supply the later demand more 
than 13,000 barrels a day have had to be 
provided. New territories have been ex- 
plored, both in Canada and in the Valley 
of Oil Creek, the original locality where it 
was found in such abundance, and which 
has furnished nearly sufficient mineral oil 
for the lighting of the whole world. It is 
now necessary to try other petroliferous 
zones, the working of which, being more 
difficult, has been postponed. 

It is not in the scope of this article to 
describe the procuring of the oil, which 
has been done many times previously, but 
rather to show how it is refined and pre- 
pared for use in lamps. The oil, such as it 
is found underground, is a liquid, generally 
black, but often with a greenish hue; it is 
by distillation that the colorless product 
used for lighting purposes is separated. In 
Italy, in the Caucasus, and in Ohio, it is 
met with of an amber color, sometimes 
almost white; but the abundant, and the 
only one which can be distilled with ad- 
vantage, is the black. The Americans 
have given it many names, such as rock- 


oil, and British oil, because of the resem-. 


blance it presents to the schist-oil imported 
from Britain; but its universal name is 
Seneca oil, from the name of a large and 
powerful tribe of Indians formerly settled 
in Canada, and the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania. These Indians made 
use of it for many different medicinal pur- 
poses, and also for sorcery, for which also 
it was known by the inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean coasts two thousand years 
ago. Pliny describes twenty-seven kinds 
of remedies drawn from the liquid bitumen 
of Babylon and Zante. It was employed in 
the treatment of rheumatism, asthma, 
gout, chest affections, to prevent the putre- 
faction of wounds, and for the cure of 


epilepsy and intermittent fevers. Occa- 
sionally it was employed in war, and also 
as a means of punishment, Pliny himself 
suggesting that Medea used it to consume 
her rival. Hahnemann, the founder of 
homeeopathy, describes a variety of symp- 
toms which the organic frame manifests 
under the influence of amber-colored 
petroleum. 

The first pioneers on the Ohio are said to 
have burned the crude oil in their lamps, 
which they found on the little river Mus- 
kingum ; this came no doubt from leakages 
produced by the filtration of rain water 
through the ground. The use of this 
matter was, however, so restricted that the 
Virginian miners looked upon it as a real 
calamity when they met with veins of 
petroleum running through the layers of 
mineral salt. It was only in 1853 that a 
speculator of New York, a barrister, and 
afterwards known as the Oil King, noticed 
a bottle of the liquid, which had come from 
a valley in the county of Venango, to the 
northwest of Pennsylvania, lying in a 
chemist’s laboratory. Struck withthe idea 
that this would replace the Scotch Boghead 
for the fabrication of mineral oils, he im- 
mediately bought all the land in this valley 
where its presence had beén recognized. 
The following year the Pennsylvanian 
Rock-Oil Company was organized at New 
York, to be followed by many other petro- 
leum companies. The next step was to 
obtain the oil in sufficient quantities to 
distil it so economically that it could be 
sold at a lower price than the schist-oils. 

The founders of this new business had to 
solve two problems which had hitherto 
defied the chemist. For the one they must 
set to work the best apparatus for distilla- 
tion and rectification of the petroleum; for 
the other, they must dig into the earth to 
reach the lower strata, from whence it was 
supposed that the little rivulets of off 
issued. No anterior discovery had author- 
ized them to encourage the hope that they’ 
would meet with these reservoirs, still less 
that they would be abundant. As for the 
first, it was a question for scienee to decide. 
The directors went at once to New Haven, 
to one of the professors of Yale College, a. 
celebrated institution in Connecticut, where - 
the highest class of education is given. 
They proposed that he should study in all 
its bearings the problem of the transforma- 
tion of the original substance into a useful 
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light; they engaged to set up a special 
laboratory, and to pay liberally for the ex- 
penses of every kind which the nature of 
the work would necessitate. In order to 
avoid the evils in which too hasty specula- 
tion might involve the work of science, it 
was decided that the company should trans- 
fer its office to New Haven, and that the pro- 
fessor should be made the president of the 
acting council. 

Many have imagined the discovery of the 
jets of petroleum was a fortunate chance, 
bought at the price of small effort; it was 
not so. During six years, the seekers ar- 
rived at no result, but their perseverance 
wasat length rewarded. The flowing wells 
were reached, and jets of oil, water and 
gas, mixed in one inflammable stream, 
spouted out of the earth, often to an im- 
mense height. It is, however, with its 
transmission and refining that this article 
has to do, and not to describe scenes at the 
oil-wells. It was well when they had pro- 
duced the article, but great difficulties were 
to be overcome before it could reach the 
markets in the interior and the seaports. 

At first, they made use of barrels which 
were laid on large teams, and thus carried 


over the roads; but it was found to be both 


dangerous and expensive. The barrels, 
though made on the spot with wood from 
the forest, cost much, and the return fare 
must be paid, though they were empty. 
The owners were under the thumb of the 
rough people who undertook the transport; 
drivers and owners of horses, recruited 
from deserters or the scum of large towns, 
reigned as masters; they felt that they were 
essential, and could not be dispensed with, 
so their demands threatened to swallow up 


the profits of the producers. Now the. 


greater part of the petroleum is sent to its 
destination by means of oil-pipes of small 
diameter, which cross the runs, are carried 
under rivers, wind through ravines, and are 
passed over high hills, laid upon wooden 
props fixed into the ground. Some of these 
lines are four leagues in length; in many 
cases the difference of level between the 
point of departure and arrival causes the oil 
to flow freely; in others, it is necessary to 
employ asteam-engine. Special companies 
have been organized for this particular 
part of the business, which is regularly 
managed without giving rise to any conten- 
tion. As every one is busily engaged with 
his own affairs, no one thinks of injuring 
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the pipes, even when they are filled with 
the oil of a rival company; they are looked 
upon as indispensable for the life of the 
country. The conductors of the teams, 
too, dispossessed of their monopoly, made 
no riot or objection; when labor can al- 
ways find its market, they had no reason to 
recriminate, but soon started for the mines 
of Nevada or Colorado, to offer their ser- 
vices there, leaving the field free to the 
men of oil. 

From year to year, too, it is proved that’ 
it is more advantageous to distil the oil on 
the very place where it issues from the 
earth. A great movement towards concen- 
tration has commenced during the last three 
or four years. The distilleries of Liver- 
pool, Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, Rouen, 
Paris, Marseilles and Genoa, have gradually 
extinguished their fires. America now ex- 
ports but a very small quantity of the raw 
material, so that the great number of re- 
finers on the other side the Atlantic have 
given up the contest, and become importers 
of oil distilled by Americans. Even now 
the refiners of New York, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia are in some degree superseded by 
centres nearer to the place of production. 
At the present time, Corry, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh are the three points to which 
the largest quantities of the raw petroleum 
are sent to be distilled, put into barrels, 
and forwarded to every quarter of the globe. 

When the oil issues from the pipes, it is 
run into tank-cars or bulk-boats, according 
as it is to be sent forward by railway or by 
water. The former is the framework of a 
luggage wagon, a truck on which are placed 
two reservoirs, similar to those used round 
the oil-wells, and will hold about fifteen 
tuns of oil. As to the latter, it is a boat 
resembling the coal-lighters made to pass 
up rivers; small steamers tow thirty or for- 
ty of these lighters at once, fastened to- 
gether like Jong rafts. On one occasion, 
one of these rafts dashed against the piles 
of the bridge at Oil City; the destruction 
was immense; the contents were spread in 
streams over the Alleghany River, and it 
was a happy circumstance that the oil met 
with no spark of fire on the way, for the 
contact of water only serves to increase the 
virulence of the flames of petroleum. It is 
said that a boatman had the presence of 
mind to raise in haste, around the little isl- 
and where he lived, a rough kind of pier, 
and was thus enabled to collect many hun- 
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dred barrels of oil, which no one claimed 
from him. Such accidents are, however, 
very rare, and the cargoes generally reach 
Pittsburgh in safety. 

In consequence of the many advantages 
afforded by a network of navigable rivers, 
this town, situated at the confluence of the 
Alleghany and the Monongahela, which 
unite at this point to form the Ohio, is the 
largest depot for petroleum in America. 
Not only does it supply the market for the 
interior, but it also takes a foremost place 
in that for exportation. It lies nearer to 
the Atlantic Ocean, by way of Baltimore, 
than those manufacturing centres which 
export by way of Philadelphia and New 
York. Besides, the oil always maintains 
there a comparative cheapness, and the re- 
finers find exceptional facilities in a town 

,of this importance, supplied with every 
possible resource in material, in workmen, 
in scientific institutions, and not least in its 
being situated in the middle of a basin 
of coal richer even than that of England. 
Thus, it is not astonishing that the largest 
refineries in the whole world should be 
found at Pittsburgh. The petroleum ar- 
rives there by water; from the boats it is 


pumped into iron reservoirs safe from fire. 
One of these reservoirs has the capacity of 
holding twenty thousand barrels, which 
will weigh two thousand five hundred tons 
—being a load sufficient for two or three 


first-class sailing vessels. Many more of 
these reservoirs are in course of construc- 
tion, so that two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand barrels will be refined in one year in 
each. 

In order to refine the petroleum—that is 
to say, to extract from it the oil for lighting 
—the same process is used as that formak- 
ing spirits of wine. The petroleum is heat- 
ed in a vessel similar to the alembic in 
which the liquid of fermented grapes is 
placed; the oil vapor is condensed like the 
vapor of alcohol, by cooling as it passes 
through a winding tube surrounded by cold 
water. Those who have to do with these 
petroleum vapors must necessarily use the 
greatest precaution; in the great distillery 
of Pittsburgh each department is under 
special regulations, and occupies a separate 
building; that for distilling is built entirely 
ofiron. There are ten alembics, each ca- 
pable of holding three thousand five hun- 
dred barrels at once. Instead of being ex- 
posed to the direct action of fire, they 
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are warmed by a current of dry vapor, 
which has previously circulated in pipes of 
three or four hundred feet in length, and 
these are surrounded on all sides by the 
flames of three stoves. During the earlier’ 
stages of the work, they are heated to alow 
temperature only, so that the lighter gases 
aloneescape. These, which are well known 
by the odor of ether which they evolve, are 
the only explosive element in petroleum, 
and are altogether different from the oil of 
lighting, properly so called. Under the 
name of benzole, they are used, in addition 
to that extracted from coal, for dissolving 
resinous substances and fat bodies. The 
lighting oil is distilled when the tempera- 
ture is higher; the vapor produced during 
this second period also passes through the 
winding pipe of the alembic, and is con- 
densed in a refrigerator, from which the 
liquid is sent to be washed. 

At this time the refining process may be 
said to commence; it consists in purifying 
the oil by submitting it to a treatment of 
sulphuric acid, and then to another of some 
alkali. During this operation, the mixture 
is powerfully worked together for a long 
time by means of a sort of battledore 
moved by steam. Thus is obtained a beau- 
tiful colorless fluid, which acquires a 
slightly opal tint under reflected rays of 
light. Before sending this out into the 
market, it is submitted in the workshop to 
the ‘trial by fire;’ in other words, the 
makers assure themselves that when 
warmed to a degree of heat required by 
law, it emits no inflammable vapor. For 
this purpose, the bulb of a thermometer is 
plunged into a porcelain or glass vessel 
containing the oil, above which a small 
spirit-lamp is lighted. As soon as the ther- 
mometer marks that the temperature has 
reached the limit, that of a hundred and 
ten degrees of Fahrenheit, a light is passed 
over the surface of the liquid; if it have al- 
lowed any vapor to escape, this immediate- 
ly takes fire, in which case the oil is re- 
turned to the alembics, to submit to a new 
distillation. 

After this oil has been finally removed, 
that substance which still remains in the 
alembics has to be acted upon; the temper- 
ature is again raised, and a heavy common 
oil is collected, which is generally employed 
to lubricate many kinds of machines. Itis 
during this time that the paraffine is dis- 
tilled; great care is taken that the temper- 
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ature of the refrigerator should not de- 
scend to so low a degree as that this pro- 
duction should coagulate in the pipe, as it 
would cause a sudden stoppage in the cir- 
’ culation of the vapors, and the iron alem- 
bic would burst. The paraffine, still fluid, 
is directed into large cellars, where it coag- 
ulates after acertain time. Once congealed, 
it is placed under a hydraulic press; the 
liquid which runs from the paraffine dur- 
, ing this operation is still an oily matter; it 
lies under the press in a fiat rectangular 
mass, dry and white, recalling the white 
part of a whale. It is sold for the most 
part into Kentucky, where some manufac- 
tories of wax-lights are established. The 
last of the products contained in the raw 
petroleum is a kind of coke, heavier than 
that made from coal, and of a bright shin- 
ing black color; it attaches itself to the 
bottom of the alembics, and burns very 
well in the stoves like charcoal. 

*In those manufactories where the distil- 
lation is carried on by the direct action of 
fire, the most frequent accidents arise from 
the escape of the vapor from the petrole- 
um. By covering the tubes with a thick 
layer of bricks, the chances of a rupture of 


the metallic pipes are much diminished; 
but it is important to be ready to extinguish 
in an instant any conflagration that may 
occur. For this purpose, each of the fur- 
naces has a large room in front of it, which 
can be hermetically closed by an arrange- 


ment of thick iron doors; two large pipes 


issuing from the stoves permits those out- 
side to extinguish the flames by inundating 
this room, the stove, the conduits and the 
chimney with steam. The effect of the va- 
por is instantaneous, but safety lies in the 
promptitude of the application; the men 


must be ready in a few seconds to flee out of 


the room, close the doors and turn the taps. 

To manage all these operations en the 
large scale adopted at Pittsburgh requires 
an able chemist. He is indeed the very life 
and soul of the business, and the real di- 
rector; so the shareholders have built him 
a splendid house in a very picturesque part 
of the valley. When looking at that, the 
homes of the oil princes in the Fifth Ave- 
aue at New York may be imagined. As 
they have the whole world for their cus- 
tomers, their fortunes rest upon a more 
solid basis than is ordinarily supposed. 
The follies of some, and the disorder caused 
at first by impatient and covetous gamblers, 
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were only accidents of the early period, and 
simply affected the outside of things. 

The prodigalities of one of the early pro- 
prietors are still spoken of. He went by 
the name of Coal-oil Johnny, and was for 
some time a very fashionable person, as he 
found the means of dissipating about thirty 
thousand pounds in twenty months. On 
the borders of Oil Creek was a farm belong- 
ing to the Widow M’Clintock, which pro- 
duced a very valuable stream of oil; those 
who worked it paid a royalty of two thou-- 
sand dollars a day toher. She adopted the 
dangerous habit of rousing up her wood- 
fire by pouring the raw petroleum upon it, 
the result of which was, that one day she 
was burned to death in a frightful manner, 
leaving the farm and all her personalty to 
her adopted son, John Steele. The heir 
was twenty years old, of an easy disposi- 
tion, rather low in his tastes, and poorly 
educated. Parasites were only too ready 
to flock around him, when it was known 
how much ready money had been found in 
the coffers of the departed lady; and from 
that time he began a course of boundless 
extravagance. To pay his Christmas visits, 


Steele bought the most splendid equipage 
in New York, and in the evening dismissed 


the coachman, giving him as a fee the car- 
riage and pair. On another occasion, he 
set up a troupe of Christy Minstrels, each 
of whom appeared with a magnificent dia- 
mond pin. He now fills the post of porter 


at the very theatre which he organized, As 


to the farm, it was sold by auction to pay 
his debts, and in 1868 was still giving out 
three hundred barrels of oil in a day. 
There have been many hypotheses ad- 
vanced as to the origin of petroleum. Most 
American savants believe its origin to be 


organic. The decomposition of marine 


plants or gelatinous animals which lived in 
early times on the shores of primitive seas, 
would produce mineral oil by a process of 
distillation, when excluded from the air, 
just as inflammable gas is found in marsh- 
es. This would explain the presence of 


salt water which is in all the American oil- 


wells; the cavities of the rocks which have 
served as a tomb for these rudimentary or- 
ganisms imprisoned the waters of the sea as 
well. In Europe, a country much shaken 
by eruptive forces, illustrious geologists and 
chemists attribute a volcanic origin to pe- 
troleum, as it generally rests on or near 
strata impregnated with salt and sulphur. 
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STELLA DANE sat with her hands crossed 
listlessly in her lap, her eyes looking ab- 
sently down the narrow dingy court into 
the dingy street beyond. There were groups 
of unwashed, ragged children, with no ves- 
tige of childhood—no soft bloom and timid 
bashfulness—no innocent smile in the up- 
lifted eyes—no whitely-rounded limbs, ri- 
valling the sculptor’s art—nothing, in 
short, that made one think them,children, 
save their stature. Indeed, they looked 
more like some curious race of dwarfs, 
with their premature sharpness of feature 
and angularity of form, their bold restless 
eyes, and a certain pitiful hardness in the 
small wan faces, than children, with the 


world’s pain, and care, and bitterness yet 
before them. 


There were ill-dressed, frowsy women 
leaning from curtainless windows, or stand- 


ing in the low doorways, with the same 
look of hardness or sharpness in their 
faces, only more plainly intensified, and 
now and then some fair young face looked 
out of the dingy panes with hope’s sup- 
shine still lighting the eager anxious eyes, 


and here and there, pressed against the 
glass, pinched, haggard faces, written all 


over with want, and wretchedness, and de- 
spair, from which hope had long since de- 
parted. 

Stella Dane shuddered, and brought her 
eyes back to her own shabby little room. 


There was something comparatively cheer- 


ful in it, poor and barren as it was. The 
one high narrow window had a drapery of 
snowy muslin, looped back with a bit of 
scarlet ribbon, and on the narrow unpaint- 
ed ledge stood a rosebush, with half a doz- 
en creamy-pink buds, just opening to the 
slant beams of sunshine that fell athwart 


it. Inside the room, a pot of ivy trailed in 
long luxuriant sprays over a picture of 
“Evangeline,” in a twenty-five cent frame, 
and a nine-by-eleven looking-glass, cracked 
across three corners. Then the low bed in 
the corner was clean, and though the spread 
was of coarse cotton cloth, it was white as 
snow, contrasting cheerfully with the bright 
scarlet cloth which almost concealed the 
little rough-board stand by the side of the 
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bed. As for the rest, it was bare and 
dreary enough. A bare unpainted floor, 


low smoke-stained walls and ceiling, twoor . 


three wooden chairs, a cheap pine table, 
and a small stove, with cracks across the 
covers, and the doors fastened up with 
loops of wire. It ought to have been re- 
tired from the service long ago, and doubt- 
less would have been had not Stella chanced 
to espy it in a load of old iron one day, and 
immediately contracted for it. Its only 
merit was its cheapness—a merit her cir- 
cumstances compelled her to recognize first 
of all. 

With a long fluttering breath, ending in 
a faint sigh, Stella Dane leaned over and 
picked up the dainty little sack of scarlet 
broadcloth, which had slipped from her 


lap, and began another of those exquisite 
palm-leaves of crimson, black and gold, 


‘ with which she was embroidering it; and 


though she worked on steadily, not suffer- 
ing her thoughts te again beguile her to 
idleness, there was a look in her face that 
told that her thoughts were far away. 
That evening, in the faint summer dusk, 


while the west still burned with opaline 


dyes, Stella Dane went up the broad elm- 
shadowed drive that led to the elegant resi- 
dence of Colonel James Deering, with a cu- 
riously defiant feeling in her heart. A soft 
red burned in her cheeks, and her eyes 
shone out as glittering and clear as the 


stars coming out here and there in the 


dusky amethyst of the heavens. She saw, 
long before she reached there, the family 
on the piazza. Light chairs and settees of 
pretty wickerwork were disposed here and 
there, and two or three daintily-attired 
children were having a magnificent frolic 
with a great shaggy Newfoundland, under 
the low parlor windows. What a contrast 
they were to those wretched little carica- 
tures, the children of Derby Court! Could 
it be possible that they belonged to the 
same humanity—to the same impartial and 


‘infinite Father of Spirits? 


As Stella advanced, a tall graceful wo- 
man rose from one of the chairs, and came 
towards the steps, the rustle of her silken 
train chiming in with the fitful notes from 
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the piano and the happy music of childish 
laughter. 

“As prompt as ever, Mrs. Dane!” she 
exclaimed, in a gratified voice. ‘I was so 
afraid you could not complete it, and I had 
set my heart on having it to wear to the 
mountains. Excuse me a moment, gentle- 
men,” turning towards the company she 
had left, with a graceful inclination of her 
head. ‘Come in, if you please, Mrs. Dane. 
I am quite impatient to behold your work.” 

“O certainly, Floy,” a deep musical mas- 
culine voice made answer. ‘‘ Every gentle- 
man understands the humiliating fact that 
he stands second toa lady’s wardrobe in 
her affections.” 

“And why should he not?” she asked, 
gayly. “The latter is by far the most deli- 
cate flattérer—an office both are supposed 
to be mainly created for.” 

** Give it up, Floy,’’ was the laughing re- 
ply; and Stella Dane followed Mrs. Deer- 
ing into the parlor. 

There was a sudden jangle of the piano 
keys, and a handsome blonde face looked 
over a white fair shoulder, and then imme- 
diately its owner wheeled herself round on 
the piano stool. 

‘“*Mrs. Dane has brought my sack, 
Helen,” Mrs. Deerigg said, hastily unfold- 
ing the paper. ‘“O, isn’t it lovely! Come 
to the light, Helen—or, stop; let me light 
the gas; it’s too dark to see the effect with- 
out.” And with her characteristic impul- 
siveness, Florence Deering pushed a crim- 
son velvet ottoman into the middle of the 
room, and standing tiptoe on it, turned on 
two dazzling jets of gas, filling the room 
with a sudden blinding brilliancy. 

Stella Dane was standing close to the 
open window, her tall willowy form clearly 
outlined against the full light, showing the 
gracefully rounded outlines of her perfect 
figure, and the soft bloom of her cheek and 
lips contrasted with the clear creamy olive 
of her complexion and the jetty blackness 
of her hair and eyes. 

“What a magnificent woman!” exclaimed 
the same masculine voice that had spoken 
before. ‘James, where did Florence find 
such a sewing-woman as that? All of the 
genus I ever had the honor of knowing 
looked as if they might have sat for the 
original of ‘ Patience on amonument, smil- 
ing at Grief.’ But this—heavens! she is 
enough to take one’s breath away—a regu- 
lar Rachel.” 


‘Hush?’ said Colonel Deering, quickly, 
glancing at the pretty picture seen through 
the open window, appreciatingly. Stella 
had stepped away from the window, and 
stood directly under the gaslight, assisting 
his wife to slip the exquisite little jacket 
over her shoulders. The effect, over the 
pale lustreless sea-green silk, was quite 
charming, and the gentlemen outside 
thought the whole thing a delightful tab- 
leau, Miss Helen Seaton’s cool blonde face, 
pale blue moire, and white shoulders 
gleaming through their films of dainty lace, 


giving a certain toning to the rich coloring 
of the picture. 


“Well, Alfred, now I'll answer your 
question,”’ Colonel Deering said, laughing, 
as his wife suddenly let down the heavy 
damask drapery over the windows. ‘“ This 
handsome sewing-woman is Mrs. Stella 
Dane, Charlie Dane’s widow. You remem- 
ber Charlie?—the color-sergeant of our 
regiment, who was wounded at Cold Spring, 
and taken prisoner at the time. He died in 
some of those Southern prisons, we heard 
six months afterwards.” 

Alfred Deering, who had accompanied 
his brother’s regiment as a newspaper cor- 
respondent, didn’t exactly remember Char- 
lie Dane, but he said, “O yes,” and lis- 
tened very attentively. He felt consider- 
ably interested in Charlie Dane’s wife, at 
least. 

**Where does she live?’ he asked, ab- 
ruptly. 

**O, Mrs. Dane? Derby Court, I think 
Florence said—a miserable locality; but 
she isn't able to live where she would 
choose, probably.” 

**But she has a pension, has she not?” 
asked John Dacres, who had been quietly 
enjoying his cigar in silence. ‘It shocks 
me to hear of the wives and children of our 
soldiers living in want and destitution.” 

“Well, yes, it’s rather rough, I own,” 
said Colonel Deering, carelessly; ‘* but it’s 
impossible to quite prevent it. About the 
pension—no, she doesn’t have any. Ido 
not know how such a blunder ever hap- 
pened; but Charlie’s name wasn’t on any of 
the lists, and there was no written proof 
that he was ever mustered into the service, 


* and law is law, you know. So, though it is 


a great injustice, and a criminal blunder of 
somebody’s, it cannot well be helped, as I 
see. Why, where’s Alf?’ he asked, look- 
ing round. 
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“Gone into the house. You didn’t ex- 
pect he’d stay out here, did you, after the 
curtain fell?’ asked Dacres, laughing. 

“Suppose we follow his example ?” 

“What, by falling in love with the pretty 
sewing-woman ?” Dacres said, rising and 
tossing his cigar into the grass, and follow- 
ing the colonel. 

‘Nonsense!’ the latter replied, looking 
back. ‘‘ You forget Miss Seaton.” 

“As Alf Deering will do if he sees a 
prettier face,” he said, under his breath. 


Aloud, he said, ““O yes, so I did.’ And 
they joined the party in the parlor. 

“We shall be gone two months, I sup- 
pose,’”? Mrs. Deering was saying to Stella. 
“When we get back, I shall want you to 
do some more work for me. You mustn’t. 
forget and engage yourself, so as not to be 
able to do it.” 

**} will remember, Mrs. Deering,’’ Stella 
said, quietly, a fierce tumult, however, 
raging in her heart. How little, she 
thought bitterly, does this woman of wealth 
and leisure think or care how I am to exist 
the two months between now and then. 
As if I had so much to do—I who do not 
know where to turn for another dollar’s 
worth of work. 

She turned to go out, when Alfred 
Deering stepped forward. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Dane, but you were 
forgetting your shawl,” putting it over her 
shoulders as gracefully and gallantly as if 
it had been a camel’s hair and she a 
princess, instead of a poor tenant of Derby 
Court, with a two-dollar shawl of coarse 
worsted—her very best at that. 

Something in the act sent a little thrill of 
gratitude through her heart, she received 
so few courtesies now-a-days. 

“Thank you,” she said, her eyes soften- 
ing and melting, and a faint smile on her 
lips. 
“TI consider myself the obliged party, 
Mrs. Dane,” he said, gallantly; and then 
she went out. 

Somehow her thoughts were not so bitter 
and defiant when she went down as when 
she came up the walk. She had paused 
and glanced back at the beautiful building, 
its soft gray outlined against the fading 
saffron of the western sky. Gay voices and 
light laughter floated out on the flower- 
scented air, and, drawing her breath hard 
and quick, she turned and hurried away— 
hurried toward Derby Court, though the 
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bare thought of it made her shudder and 
grow sick. 

That night Stella Dane sat by her one 
narrow window, and gazed up into heaven 
with hard rebellious eyes. Why, she asked, 
was all this lavishness of luxury on the one 
hand, and all this squalor and wretched- 
ness on the other? If Heaven was just, 
how could such things be? Then, as she 
had done a score of times before, she took 
up her own case. The bride of a year, 
loving and beloved with rare tenderness, 


she had yielded to what she thought—be- 
cause he thought so—the call of duty, and 
lain her heart on the altar of country. 
Thrice her husband had saved Colonel— 
then Lieutenant—Deering’s life; not be- 
cause Deering was brave, but because he 
was careless and stupid, and went himself, 


and led his men into needless peril, 
through his weak blunders. And yet, 
having plenty of money and influential 
friends at home, he was promoted till he 
was colonel of the regiment in which he 
went out a second lieutenant, while Charlie 
Dane, her husband, a thousand times braver 
and better soldier, as the whole regiment 
knew, was not recognized or advanced at 
all, dying at last unhonored and unknown 
in a rebel prison, leaving the wife he had 
loved so tenderly to starve in Derby Court! 
No wonder Stella Dane grew hard and 
bitter, and accused Heaven of injustice, 
contrasting the home, and luxury, and 
magnificence of Florence Deering’s posi- 
tion with her own hard lot, and the poverty 
and squalor of her surroundings. 

The last coarse oath, or coarser jest, from 
the lips of some half-drunken wretch, reel- 
ing home to his comfortless abode, had 
faded and died on the summer air, and the 
pitying night folded from sight the terrible 
forlornness and repulsiveness that hovered 
over those wretched homes of ignorance, 
and want, and suffering, and the cool puri- 
fying night winds swept down the filthy 
aisles, bringing health and healing on their 
wings, and the calm heaven and the solemn 
stars hinted of infinite worlds and infinite 
possibilities beyond the soil, and stain, and 
sorrow of earth. 

There is something in the silence and 
sublimity of night that unconsciously awes 
and hushes the fevered brain. Stella Dane 
felt the ugly rebellion fading out of her 
heart, and through the silence and the 
soft gloom, tender pitying hands seemed 
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reaching down to her from some serene 
sphere, and comforted, she knew not why, 
she sought her bed and slept sweetly. 

The midsummer days came on, bringing 
their usual dullness of business. Alas for 
the poor who must work or starve, whose 
earnings at the best never quite keep pace 
with their necessities, and to whom idleness 
is but another name for starvation! Stella 
saw the hopeful faces she had learned to 
look for with a sort of eager hunger, grow 
whiter and thinner, and saw, with a feeling 
of vague horror, a look of fierce despera- 
tion, or of hopeless despair, growing in 
them day by day. Once in a while one of 
them dropped away suddenly, and it needed 
no words to tell her of their fate. She 
shuddered, and yet dared not condemn. 
God alone knew how they had struggled— 
battling with their weak hands and failing 
strength the gaunt wolf at their threshold, 
till strength and spirit both failed, and they 
fled for refuge to the only shelter left them. 
Let even the purest, and best, and most 
virtuous man or woman pause before cast- 
ing a stone at them. God, who knoweth 
all, judge them, not we. 

Stella had met Alfred Deering several 
times since the evening she went to his 
brother’s to carry home her work. He had 
always recognized her by a bow—a courtesy 
she did not expect; for between her and 
the elegant and wealthy Deerings there was 
a social gulf fixed. None knew this better 
than she, and yet, when one day Alfred 
Deering braved the sickening sights and 
smells of Derby Court, and came into the 
barren little room with a half dozen shirts 
for her to make, and sat by the narrow 
window and toyed with the fragrant buds 
of her pet rose, while he talked to her in 
that easy graceful way of his, she forgot it 
for one little moment, and let the gratitude 
in her heart look out of her eyes and melt 
on her lips. 

“‘Where shall I bring them, Mr. Deer- 
ing ?”’ she asked, when he rose to go, with 
a very flattering show of reluctance. 

“You need not bring them at all, Mrs. 
Dane; I will come for them. You see,” 
he added, laughing, “I have no ‘local 
habitation,’ just now. I don’t exactly 
‘lodge in tents,’ but I live a very wander- 
ing gipseyish sort of a life. My literary 
work forbids my taking to the woods or the 
water, as so many have done, my brother’s 
family among them.” 


“But I know how unpleasant it must be 
for you to come here,” she said, involunta- 
rily glancing out into the dingy stifled 
court, a tinge of mortified pride reddening 
her cheeks. “I might leave them at your 
place of business, if you would name the 
day and hour you would like to have 
them.” 

**O, I haven’t the least idea when I may 
want them,” he responded, carelessly. ‘I 
may come for a part of them any time 
after, say three or four days. Will that: 
do? Oftourse I mean if my coming does 
not annoy you.” 

“Ono!” she cried, with a grateful glow 
lighting her face. 

That was the beginning. Alfred Deering 
came first with work, afterwards for work, 
and still afterwards without any visible 
errand whatever. He was always gentle- 
manly and polite, but never familiar., If 
he had been, she would have taken alarm. 
Very likely she saw that he admired her— 
he could not help showing that—and liked 
to talk with her, else he would not come 
into a locality so disagreeable as this must 
be tohim. When she was alone, she got 
uneasy and frightened thinking about it, 
but when he came again, she forgot it all. 
There was something so soothing and grat- 
ifying to her proud spirit in the grateful 
courtesy he always showed her, and the 
respectful deference with which he treated 
her, that her fears were thrown to the 
winds, and she gave herself up to the 
delight of this novel friendship, and forgot 
more and more every day the social gulf 
between them, or if she thought of it, his 
deep musical voice drove it from her mind. 

And so the summer ran on, and business 
was more and more at a standstill, and 
then came a time when there was absolute- 
ly nothing for the great army of sewing 
women to do. They had no resources to 
fall back upon—what would they do? The 
wealthy firms and monopolies which had 
cut down and controlled prices to the star- 
vation point, lay back on their oars and 
surveyed the situation complacently, from 
seaside inns and mountain retreats. They 
ate sumptuous dinners, drank iced cham- 
pagnes, and drove magnificent turnouts as 
serenely as if they were not paid for out of 
the very life-blood of scores of poor under- 
paid needle women. 

Stella Dane had usually done the better 
sort of work—the fine sewing, embroidery 
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and the like, entrusted to sewing-machine 
workers. But the class of people who em- 
ployed her were now nearly all out of the 
city, and beside, it was the season when lit- 
tle was being made up, summer work being 
completed, and autumn yet several weeks 
off. And so she entered the already over- 
crowded market for coarse work, getting a 
little now and then, yet scarcely earning 
enough by it to keep her. rent bill paid. 
Anxiety, lack of food, the intolerable at- 
mosphere by which she was surrounded, 
added to the oppressiveness of a hot dry 
season, began to tell upon her health. Re- 
turning one morning from an unsuccessful 
search for work, a terrible dizziness over- 
took her when she was ascending the stairs 
toher room. The hot air, reeking with 
unwholesome odors, stifled and sickened 
her. She put out her hands, blindly grop- 
ing for the door, which seemed somehow 
to recede and evade her, vanishing like a 
will-o-th’-wisp, in the terrible blackness 
and darkness into which she felt herself 
swinging. 

She opened her eyes at length with an 
indescribable feeling of languor, as if she 
had slept days and days. She looked up at 
the window—how strangely broad and 
pleasant it looked—the fault was in her 
vision some way, she ‘knew—but there 
seemed to be two of them, exactly alike, 
only her rosebush, with one pale faded 
blossom, from which some of the leaves 
had already fallen, was to be seen in but 
one. She thought a moment, then she tried 
to rise, but some strange invisible hand 
held her like a weight. 

“Are you better, miss?” asked a voice, 
coming suddenly out of the shadow of the 
footboard. 

“Where did you come from? Who are 
you?” Stella asked, wonderingly. 

“Tam Jule Payson, and the gentleman 
hired me to take care of you,” replied the 
sober little mite. “I live in Groton Place 
when I’m at home.” 

Stella looked away from the little dark 
creature to the windows—yes, windows, for 
there were two; she saw them quite dis- 
tinctly now—and then she made a simul- 
taneous discovery that there was bright- 
flowered paper on the walls; but what puz- 
zled her was, that her pot of ivy was there, 
and the long sprays still drooped over the 
mournful face of her ‘ Evangeline,’’ pre- 
cisely as it had always done, and yet the 
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room was so very, very different from the 
one in Derby Court. 

“‘ Where is this—and how came I here ?”’ 
she asked, in a bewildered way. - 

“Don’t know, ma’am; haint you allus 
lived here? It’s Mercer Street this is, 
don’t you remember? I guess you’re a lit- 
tle out, yet. O, you’ve been awful crazy, 
miss!’ said the mite, gravely. 

“Where is the gentleman who hired you 
to nurse me?” Stella asked presently of 
the girl. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” she answered, 
with *e same serious face; “expect he’s 
tending to his business. He’ll be here to- 
night—he allus comes every night.” 

** How long have I been ill, Julia?” 

The ludicrously sober little face actually 

smiled the faintest atom of asmile. It was 
so excessively queer to be called anything 
but “Jule!” Then she counted on her 
fingers. 
. “Nine days, ma’am. Now you must 
take these drops and go tosleep. Thedoc- 
tor said you mustn’t talk much the first 
time.” 

Stella watched the little womanish crea- 
ture count off the drops, put them in water, 
which she also carefully measured in a 
spoon, and then advance toward her with 
the look and air of a professional nurse. 

She smiled involuntarily, she was such a 
childish-looking thing, but O, so very, very 
ludicrously old! 

Jule proved a true prophet, ‘‘ the gentle- 
man” did come that evening. Though 
Stella knew very well who it was—she 
“hadn’t so many friends, it was not much 
trouble to guess,’”’ she said—she could not 
restrain the sudden color that flushed her 
pale cheeks when Alfred Deering stood at 
her bedside, and held her hand very closely 
in both of his, and said by his eyes more- 
eloquently than by his lips, how rejoiced: 
he was to find her better, And when, 
upon taking his leave, he stooped and 
touched his lips lightly to her forehead, 
she could not well resent it, for had he not 
been a truc friend to her in her helplessness 
and sore need ? 

It was very pleasant at Mercer Strees;. 
and the early September airs came up there 
cool and sweet; and but that she felt an 
overwhelming weight of obligation to Mr. 
Deering, Stella would have been compara- 
tively happy. She dared not think of the 
great expense he had incurred on her be- 
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half, and the possibility of her ever being 
able to repay him seemed so extremely un- 
likely, that it made her quite nervous to 
reflect upon it. She had convalesced quite 
rapidly, and little Jule had returned to the 
charge of the half dozen small children of 
her stepmother in Groton Place; and Mrs. 
Calley, who lived below stairs, and rented 
this room as opportunity offered, brought 
up her meals to her. 

The rich color was eoming back to her 
cheek, the beautiful changeful light to her 
eyes; and though she did not know it, 
Stella Dane was never so charmingly lovely 
in her life before. Alfred Deering saw and 
appreciated her beauty; and quite forgot, 
under its spell, the cool blonde face and 
blue eyes of his fiancee, Miss Helen Seaton, 
dawdling away her mornings and evenings 
in the parlors, or on the piazza of a crowd- 
ed hotel, while her affianced was looking 
his passionate admiration in the bewilder- 
ing face of a poor sewing-woman. 

And then by-and-by he grew bolder, and 
told with his lips the story his eyes had told 
so often before. How can I make you un- 
derstand the terrible temptation that came 
into poor Stella Dane’s life in those danger- 
ous sweet September days? On the one 
hand luxury, ease, passionate devotion and 
tender love; on the other, want, suffering, 
loneliness, wretchedness, starvation and 
death! It looked so to her, at least, shiv- 
ering at the bare remembrance of the re- 


‘pulsive horrors of Derby Court. She was’ 


still weak from the effects of her late ill- 
ness, and shrank from the old life of strug- 
gle and despair with nervous dread. Be- 
sides, she owed her life te Alfred Deering 


- —and, God help her! she loved him. 


I want to say here, that I believe Deering 
really loved her; but the conventionalities 
of society trammelled his better nature, and 
made him shrink from braving it by marry- 
ing one so far beneath him in station as 
she would be considered. But his love was 
too largely alloyed with passion to be un- 
selfish; and he would not give her up, as 
he ought. And so he satisfied his con- 


science by the sophistry that they could © 


love each other as well and be as happy 
without a wedding-ring as with one. And 
‘he was willing—ay, anxious—to give up 
Miss Seaton, and go with Stella wherever 
she chose. 

“Anywhere,” he said, “so they were to- 
gether,” as he parted from her one night, 


in the little Mercer Street chamber, leaving 
his first kiss on her beautiful lips. 

Poor Stella! After his footsteps had died 
away on the night air, she flung herself on 
her knees in a fierce passion of stormy 
tears. The stars and the calm-faced moon 
looked in on her agony, and shone on un- 
disturbed. 

I believe that some day, when the veil is 
lifted, we shall see white robes where we 
have believed there were only soiled and 
draggled garments. Least of all, let no 
man dare judge the woman who, througha 
temptation he cannot even conceive of, 
stands and struggles where he would have 
fallen a hundred times, and then yields at 
last through sheer exhaustion and despair. 

The cool wind came through the half- 
open blind, and touched her bowed face 
and clasped hands with its soft caressing. 
Something seemed to draw her to the win- 
dow—some influence she could not resist; 
and half rising, she slipped into a low 
chair, and turned her face to the pure 
northern sky, luminous with pale auroral 
fires. And as she looked, the present life, 
with all its terror and temptation, faded 
softly away; and she saw again the cool 
shadows of her native hills—the quict clo- 
ver-bordered highways—the little church 
where she had been baptized and married 
—the daisy-covered graves of the dear 
father and mother whose last breath had 
been a prayer for their darling—and the 
dear old farmhouse over whose threshold 
her happy feet had tripped in the dear old 
vanished days. 

She rose up suddenly and looked abou 
her, swallowed down a faint sob that strug- 
gled up from her heart, and then very 
quietly set herself to packing her one trunk, 
which stood in the corner. On the top of 
all she laid the “‘ Evangeline,” and then 
carefully fitted in the pot of ivy and the 
rosebush. ‘‘They are all I have left to 
love,” she whispered, with a little dry 
choking sob, remembering as she arranged 
the rose’s branches, the morning Charlie 
had brought it home to her—a slender lit- 
tle thing, with one tiny bud, just showing 
through the leaves. When all was done, 
she sat down and waited for morning— 
waited with such terror and suspense as 
only those who are fleeing from some ter- 
rible temptation they dare not face can ever 
know. 

She had five dollars, which she had saved 
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to pay the two weeks’ advance rent of her 
room in Derby Court, just due when she 
fell so suddenly ill. She would go as far 
as that would take her, and trust Heaven 
for the rest. It mattered very little to her 
in what direction she went—only to get 
away was her wild prayer. 

The sun came up over the still dewy 
meadows, and transformed to golden halos 
the white clouds of smoke rising from the 
chimney-tops, as the swift train shrieked 
and thundered through the just-awaking 
suburbs. Stella sat with her veil down, 
her face toward the window, and a fierce 
pain and fear battling in her heart. But 
by-and-by the city was left behind, and the 
cool peace of country air came like a bene- 
diction to her perturbed spirit. At Ports- 
mouth there was a little confusion, and 
the car she was in was ordered to be 
cleared. Hurrying out, she paused an in- 
stant on the platform of the car, as a face 
at the end of the long piazza caught her 
eye; and then, without a word or a cry, she 
threw up her’ arms, and fell swooning on 
the platform. 

When she recovered consciousness (which 
was not for a long time, to the wild alarm 
of a handsome bronzed and bearded fellow, 
who had seen her at the same instant she 
had seen him, and had torn a path through 
the excited crowd, in half the time it has 
taken me to write of it, and caught her 
away from two grave-looking gentlemen, 
who were lifting her rather awkwardly in 
their arms), and lifted her languid lids to 
the face bent fondly over her, she gave a 
low cry, and*then putting up both arms, 
burst into sudden tears, hiding her face 
against the wild beating of that heart she 
had so long thought stilled forever. 

“It's my wife, good folks,” said happy 


Charlie Dane, ‘‘ whom I’ve been searching 
for these three months. You see, she 
thought I died in a Southern prison; but I 
only lost my wits a couple of years, owing 
to the officer of the institution breaking a 
gunstock over my head; then I escaped, I 
don’t know how, and wandered off. When 
‘I came to myself,’ I wasn’t long in start- 
ing for home; and now, friends, I ask 
nothing else. I am as happy as I could be 
and live, I believe.” 

A deafening cheer went up from the 
crowd at the conclusion of Charlie Dane’s 
speech, and one after another crowded up 
to grasp his hand, and all with smiling lips, 
though more than one with tearful eyes. 

‘One pleasant May day, some eight months 
afterwards, Charlie Dane brought home 
one of the Boston dailies when he came 
from Portsmouth. Stella took it up, and 
rested on was 

is: 

“Married, at the residence of Colonel 
James Deering, by Rev. S. L. Porter, Mr. 
Alfred Deering and Miss Helén Seaton. 

“The gentleman is one of our well- 
known litterateures, and the lady is beauti- 
fu! and accomplished, and fully his equal 
in wealth and family prestige. We predict 
a happy future for the favored pair.” 

After her husband went out, Stella Dane 
quietly folded the paper and dropped it in 
the fire. Happy and contented as she was 
in her pretty country home, there was 
something in that brief notice which woke 
thoughts and memories she wished buried 
in the Lethe of forgetfulness. And when 
once afterward her husband asked her to 
go to Boston with him, she turned away 
with a shiver. 

‘IT don’t think I care to ever go to Bos- 
ton again, Charlie dear,”’ she said, quietly. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


If aught that I have ever done shall be 
Remembered of me when with dust I 
lie— 
If, though my mortal part must surely 
die. 
Some deed of mine shall live in memory 
Of humankind when I am far removed 
From hopes and fears, from earthly 
struggles all, 


And on my grave one grateful tear shall 
fall 


As human tears may fall for one beloved— 
I shall be satisfied. Not all life’s pain, 

Its cares, its disappointments, shall endure 

In memory for a moment in that pure 
Celestial atmosphere my soul shall gain, 
Where I shal! learn that life hath not been 

spent in vain. 
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“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A sort time afterwards arrived another 
visitor—Mrs. Forager—who, as we have 
seen, was gifted with a happy indifference 
to delicacy or sensitiveness in situations 
that would have been awkward for other 
persons. She introduced herself with a 
sort of motherly friendliness which so 
happily dispensed with ceremony. In a 
few moments she was describing herself as 
* an old woman ”’ that spoke her mind, and 
“my dearing’’ them all round. But with 
Mr. Ralph she was most affectionate ; Lucy 
had told her of the romantic meeting in 
the green lanes, and of his kind “atten- 
tions, and all that;’”’ and really she must 
say it was not fair for town men to be 
coming down there and turning the heads 
of rustic young things with compliments. 
At first she could not make out, from 
Lucy’s description of the gallant knight, 
who on earth it could be; but she soon 
guessed. 

Mr. Ralph received these compliments 
with much satisfaction, although the ac- 
count differed altogether from the one 
which Lucy, much flushed and agitated, 
had brought home. Then Mrs. Forager, in 
her favorite confidential way, proceeded : 

“You know what was going on between 
my Lucy and the young man here has come 
toanend. I really felt it my duty to in- 
terfere, and I have told the family here 
that I could not hear of it. It was really 
no more than a childish flirtation, and both 
of them will thank me for it one day. I 
am a plain woman of the world, and I say, 


candidly, I disapprove of these pauper 


marriages. Besides, we were not fairly 
treated in the matter.” 

“How?” asked Mrs. Burton, with some 
eagerness, 

**O, we were led to believe that every- 
thing was theirs, that they could do what 
they pleased with it—settle, sell, make 
ducks and drakes of the whole. It now 
turns out that the real owners must be 
consulted, and very properly, too. If there 
was merely some alteration In their condi- 
tion, one might not be surprised; but 
really—I can hardly believe it—to turn out 


to be worth nothing at all-—I don’t know in 
what words to describe it!’ 

**You may assume that you have been 
correctly informed,” said Mrs. Burton; 
“and further, I can tell you that Major 
Burton has to account with us for various 
large sums, which I fear it will be difficult 
to recover.”’ 

Mrs. Forager was astonished at this, with 
many a did Mrs. Burton tell her so?” 
*“*who would have believed and the 
like. It was incomprehensible how people 
could behave in such a way. Then she 
was dying to see the dear baby; and again 
the unconscious cause of all this confusion 
and growing misery was brought down, and 
presented, and admired—a compliment it 
did not seem at all to relish—tossing its 
arms and struggling with its nurse, as if 
eager to jump from her grasp. Certainly a 
strong child for its age, and a violent one. 

When she was leaving, Mr. Ralph said he 
would go with her part of the way. He 
attended her the whole way instead, and 
when he returned at aboitit four o'clock, 
announced in the drawing-room that he 
was going over to dine with Mrs. Forager. 
And at seven o’clock he came down dressed, 
and set off with jewelry, to which he seemed 
very partial. 

At dinner time Tom asked carelessly 
where he was, and was told by Mrs. Burton 
where her brother had gone. He gave a 
sort of start, while Mrs. Burton observed, 
with a smile, ‘‘ Ralph has the most extra- 
ordinary art of making friends. He will 
not be in this place a week before he will 


“know everybody, and make himself liked 


by everybody. Depend upon it, to-morrow 
those Foragers will swear by him.” 

hope not—I think not,’’ said Ned 
Burton, in a voice that trembled a little. 
*T don’t think it likely.” 

“Why not, pray ?” she answered, coldly. 
* You can know very little of my brother.” 

“That is quite true, but I should say he 
was not likely to be popular in that quarter.” 

**O, Lunderstand! Itisa pity,” said the 
lady, “‘ that you talk of these matters. You 
ought to have a little more pride and dig- 
nity. I can assure you that Mrs. Forager 
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does not hold your views. She spoke very 
plainly. I wish you had heard her.” 

Ned was trembling with agitation, and 
would have answered her, but Tom inter- 
posed. “My dear father, don’t talk any 
more about it. Mrs. Burton is quite right 
in what she says of Mrs. Forager. We all 
know her pretty well.” 

Mr. John Burton nervously struck in and 
changed the conversation. After dinner 
the little stranger was brought down and 
dandled, and addresses were made to it, 
and it was assured it was ‘‘the loveliest, 
duckiest, dotiest creature” in the whole 
universe. The nurse who had it in charge 
was a tall honest Irishwoman, named Mrs. 
Donovan, very good-natured, and having a 
sort of authoritative manner, which had 
influence even with Mrs. Burton. 

“ Ah, it’s the finest child that ever came 
into this world! Why, the weight of it 
alone! Feel it, sir,’’ she said to Ned Bur- 
ton, to whose good-natured face she had 
taken a great liking. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of 
it, sir. It'll be good friends with you.” 

“Why not, nurse ?”’ said Ned; “I have 
never done it any harm, though it has un- 
consciously—” (he stopped himself here.) 
“T can say this, nurse, heartily: ‘God 
bless, preserve and prosper it!’ 

“So he will,” said the nurse; “and he 
will prosper you too, sir. Never fear. 
What’s one creature’s meat in this world 
isn’t always another creature’s poison. 
Come, my sweet; it’s time for you to be in 
your little roost. Now, tha’am, I must take 
Master Algy off. You can come and look 
at him again when he’s asleep.” 

The fortunate infant was attended up 
stairs with rapturous delight. It is a pity 
that mankind can never receive such ado- 
ration save at a time when it is unconscious 
of it. The father and son were alone. 

“Tom,” said Ned Burton, “this can’t go 
on longer. I would sooner beg or take the 
shilling again. You see how that woman 
delights in torturing me. What are we to 
do?” 

“Just wait for one week more. For 
Heaven’s sake, think of mother and the 
children! Leave all to me, and restrain 
yourself.” 

As Tom spoke they heard a closing door, 
and ina moment Mr. Ralph had entered, 
smiling maliciously. He was full of his 
evening. ‘‘Such a pleasant little party as 
ithad been. The Hunters were there, and, 


above all, that little choice daisy of a girl, 
the daintiest little snowdrop that ever 
bloomed in a garden of weeds!’ 

Mr. Ralph was a little flushed. (Mrs. 
Forager did not disdain accepting a present 
of old wine from her rich friends. ) 

“You seem satisfied with your evening,” 
said Tom, “which you appear to have 
spent in a botanical sort of way.” 

“How do you mean? and what do you 
mean ?”’ 

“From your talking of daisies and snow- 
drops.” 

“O, wit, I see—country wit. But you 
know pretty well what I mean all the time 
—none better. And for all this wit,’’ 
added Mr. Ralph, whose dislike to Tom 
seemed to have suddenly manifested itself, 
wouldn’t have relished looking 

Perhaps not,” said Tom, in a tone that 
seemed somehow to reflect on Mr. Ralph. 
“Well, I am glad you enjoyed yourself. 
Good-night.”’ 

Tom took his candle and went to bed. 

“He don’t like the subject,” said Ralph, 
“and no wonder. It’s a complete case of 
throw over. Ah, there’s my sister! Have 
you put the precious to bed, eh, Lydia?” 

“Yes,” said that lady, in her dryest 
tones; ‘and I think it is time for every 
one to go. I wish this to be a regular 
house, and some rule to be kept up, so long 
as people do us the honor to stay with us. 
Had you a pleasant party ?”’ 

Delightful. I don’t say on account of 
the old lady at the head of the establish- 
ment, though she was devouring me, but 
on account of that little choice morsel 
Lucy, her daughter.” 

Ned was standing with his candle in his 
hand. He was determined to follow his 
son’s advice, and get away; but at this he 
could not restrain himself. 

“You speak in a very coarse style of the 
young lady,” he said; “‘I am glad Tom 
isn’t here.” 

+“ Why so, pray? What on earth has he 
to do with it? He has got his dismissal, 
as plain as words can give it. They talked 
of it at the Foragers’ this evening. I wish 
you had heard her on the way she has 
been treated ; and as for Lucy—” 

‘1 hope you have not been paying atten- 
tions to the girl. They'd be very glad to 
get you if they could,” said Mrs. Burton. 

“Well, I must say the little lady made 
up to me, but I had my wits about me.” 
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Ned, his candle in his hand, was taking 
a step towards the door, and stopping 
again. Some fascination held him to the 
place. 

“Tam glad,” he said again, “that Tom 
has gone. You dare not speak in this light 
way before him of the girl he loves, or that 
T love like my daughter.” 

Mr. Ralph jumped up. 

“Daren’t, sir! This is. very strange lan- 
guage in this house, and before my sister.’ 
“The girl he loves!’ said the lady, 


scornfully; ‘‘a little scheming adven-. 


turess !’’ 

Ned turned on her sharply. Alas, he 
forgot all the wise counsels of his son. 

** Adventuress! Come, this is too much. 
It’s a foul slander. That word comes well 
from you!”’ 

Mrs. Burton looked at him without the 
least anger. There was rather satisfaction 
in her face. 

‘You heard him, Ralph. After such an 
insult, I am not obliged to put up with this 
family any more; I have borne too much 
already.” 

“T don’t care,” said Ned, ‘let the con- 
sequences be what they may. I am sick of 
this degrading position. Do your worst. 
I defy and despise you!’ 

“Good!” said Mrs. Burton, ‘“ You are 

wing yourself in your true colors. I 
only wish your brother was here to listen 
to you.” 

“IT wish the whole town was here to 
listen tome. Don’t think you can deceive 
me, or that I don’t know that you have 
done this on purpose—led me on by your 
taunts, you and your jackal there! I have 
seen it from the first hour you came.” 

“‘ Hush, now,” said Ralph, smiling; “ you 
had better stop there. You'll be sorry for 
it in the morning. Go to bed now.” 

“Sorry for it! Not I. I would sooner 
beg in the streets than owe another hour’s 
shelter to you. This is your poor miserable 
revenge, because I exposed you, because I 
knew what you are; and you have been 
meanly treasuring up this grudge !’”” 

*“*Now we can have no more of this,”’ 
said Mr. Ralph, quietly. ‘‘See, here is 
your son even coming back for you. You 
have come too late; your father has for- 


gotten himself and insulted my sister 


grossly,” 
“It is all at an end, Tom,” said his father, 
excitedly. ‘‘They called your Lucy an 


adventuress, and I spoke out my opinion as 


to who was the real adventuress. No‘ 


matter; we leave this place.”’ 

“IT suppose you goaded him into saying 
something,” said Tom. Not very gener- 
ous, I must say; but it would have come to 
it very soon.” . 

“Then, after this,’ said Mrs. Burton, 
“expect no indulgence or quarter of any 
kind; you shall reckon with us to the last 
farthing. You shall pay dearly not only 


for this, but for that other long account - 


which I have to settle with you.” 

** And you take care,” said Ned Burton, 
“take care that you are not overtaken by 
the judgment. It may be nearer than you 
think. God is too just not to visit such an 
oppression. Even my weak hand may be 
strong enough to punish youl’’ 

With these words he left the room. 


CHAPTER X, 


Tue following morning it was known in 
the house that the Ned Burtons were going 
away. Mr. Burton was seriously distressed 
at the whole business; but it had been 
shown to him that his wife had been in- 
sulted, and his brother did not attempt to 
deny it. The head of the house felt it 
therefore due to his own dignity to support 
an offended air. In fact, it was felt that it 
was better for all parties that the family 
should go, and go speedily. The poor 
mother and her children were busy with 
their little packink, and literally did not 
know where they were to lay their heads 
that night. After what had passed the 
night before nothing could be done, and 
every one felt that all this had best end at 
once, 

Tom had gone over to see Lucy, but Mrs. 
Forager, spreading out her wings as a hen 
would do before her chicken, confronted 
him with hostility, and positively declined 
to send for her. 

“J told you that the thing must end. It 


is not to be heard of in any shape, and 


must be dismissed forever.” 

“You refuse to let me see Lucy,” he 
said. ‘‘If it be her wish, I am content. 
Then let her see me to tell me so.”’ 

“There is no need for anything of the 
kind. She might tell you so, as far as I am 


concerned, but it would make no differ- 


ence. ‘Come now,” she added, in a favor- 
ite wheedling tone, ‘‘ you are a young man 
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of sense, and good-natured enough too. 
You wouldn’t like to ruin a family, and 
make us all beggars. I tell you frankly, I 
love Lucy better than you or any one in the 
world, and it is for her good that she should 
put you altogether out of herhead. There’s 
a young fellow, indeed, from the Abbey, 
who is quite struck with her, and who, I 
understand, will be right well off, and I 
believe in time Lucy could be got to think 
of him.” 

“Why,” said Tom, hardly able to con- 
tain his indignation, ‘‘ you speak of your 
child’s affections as if they were goods you 
had ordered from a shop, which you could 
return or exchange as youlike. Afterthis, 
Ishall say no more to you. It would be 
useless appealing to you, except on your 
own principles, and so I shall take my own 
course, independently of you altogether.’’ 

With this he departed. Poor little Lucy 
had been sent out specially to the parson’s 
wife, with an affectionate message, in an- 
ticipation of some such call. Tom felt 
rather reassured than otherwise by his 
visit; for such a worldling, who did not 
even take the trouble of trimming her sails, 
but “went about” with the most public 
_ noise and clatter, would be very easy to 

deal with. 

The family were to depart by the four 
o’clock train. No one had seen Mr. Ralph 
or his sister that morning, the former being 
shut up in the study, a room that was at 
the back. Behind the house was a small 
courtyard. 

“T suppose,” said Ned, bitterly, “ he is 
making out a bill as the inn-keepers do 
when the travellers are going away. Let 
him. I am glad it has come to open war. 
I'll fight them to the death, and when I get 
to town, I'll have the best advice. Ill 
show them I have friends, and I'll expose 
her before the world.” 

It was now about twelve o’clock, and the 
excited major had put his slender property 
by in his well-worn black portmanteau. 


There were handsome guns and gun-cases, 


" with other valuable things, which he had 


determined to leave behind. He would 
take nothing but his clothes, which were 
always, as we have seen, of the shabbiest 
kind. He then strode over to the French 


window, which he threw open, and gazed 
down into the courtyard with its cheerful 


fountain and large spreading lime tree, 
whence he and his friends had started on 
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many a bright morning for their shooting 
parties. Even now the horses were being 
put to the handsome carriage, which had 
arrived only yesterday, and which she had 
ordered out. She, that cruel hateful wo- 
man, was to sit in it, which had been in- 
tended for his poor crushed wife. 

It was a sultry day, and the sun was 
shining brightly. He left his windows 
open, and to shut out the glare, as also the 
sympathizing glances of some of the honest 
retainers below, drew close the outside 
jalousies or shutters, The room being then 
dark and sombre, he sat down at his table, , 
and, covering his face with his hands, said, 
softly: 

“The poor old place! the poor old 
place!’ 

After a few moments the door was 
opened, and Mrs. Donovan entered softly. 
She carried the treasure of the house in 
her arms. She had a mysterious air of 
sympathy. 

“What is it, Mrs. Donovan? Do you 
want anything? Not indeed that I have 
the power of doing anything for you.” 

“Ah! it’s very hard on you all, major,’ 
she answered, “‘ and indeed my heart bleeds 
for you. She’s gone out in the carriage, 
and ieft me and the child, Well, he’s in- 
nocent, at all events. Look, sir, how he 
stretches his little arms towards you.” 

Ned rose, noticing this little gesture. 
was always affectionate and good-natured, 
and it struck him how strange was the sit- 
uation, that this little unconscious being 
should have the power of ejecting him 
from his happy home. Yet he felt not the 
least feeling of hostility to the little stran- 
ger. For this reason, he almost looked on 
it with a strange interest and affection. 

“The poor little innocent!’ he said. 
“T hope it will be happy.” 

* It’s the finest child in the world!’ said 
Mrs. Donovan. ‘‘ You’re a real nobleman, 
major! I declare, the little fellow is able 
to walk before his time. Just see, major; 
hold him up while he tries, Ah, how he 


takes to you! Never mind, major. All 


this will pass, and when. this youngster 
grows up he’ll do you justice, never fear.”’ 

Ned Burton was fitful in his ways, and 
in a moment had the little stranger in his 
arms, looking at it with an interest and 


affection that had no thought of the trou- 


ble which it had brought him. He “dan- 
dled’’ it on his knee with the most delight- 
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ed interest; invited it to “‘crow;”’ talked to 
it; crowed himself; set it down on the 
floor, where it rolled and plunged as if it 
had fallen into the sea. 

The nurse looked on with delight. 

“Tt might be his own child, for all the 


world, and not the little creature that has 
put him out.” — 

Some one called at the end of the cor- 
ridor. 

“Mrs. Donovan !” 

She was still watching—we had nearly 
written “my Uncle Toby.” 

+ “It’s acruel pity!’ she said. “Things 
couldn’t go on like that if there was any 
one else but her.” 

The caller was impatient, and coming 
down the corridor. 

“Mrs. Donovan! Just a moment.” 

“Ah! What’s the matter?’ said the 
lady, “‘flouncing”’ hastily out into the cor- 
ridor. “Have you no such thing in the 
world as patience ?”’ 

It was a question about Mrs. Donovan’s 
dinner, beer, etc., in which her taste was 
looked to with great carefulness. She was 
graciously conveying her wishes, her hand 
on the door and about three parts of her 
figure outside, when—there came a sort of 
sudden clap or flap, with a cry or shriek. 

Within a second she was in the room 
afin. The shutter was open, and Ned 
Burton was alone! standing at the window, 
with a ghastly face of horror, his arms up, 


stiff, and as if paralyzed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mrs. BurtToN had gone out in the car- 
riage, partly to pay some visits, and partly 
to avoid the “nuisance” and “ scene” of 
the departing family. Her husband, more 
delicately, wished to leave them in peace 
for the few hours that remained. He also 
had gone out, to look at the estate, intend- 
ing to return in an hour or so, when he had 
resolved to give some assurances to Mrs. 
Ned that would comfort her, and had filled 
up a check for a substantial amount that 
would carry them on for some time. He 
had chosen her for this bounty as she 
would show none of that sensitiveness, or 
perhaps temper, that might be shown by 
his brother. He felt uncomfortable, and 
that an act of cruel injustice was being 
done. Still, what could he do? The re- 
sponsibility was all on his wife’s shoulders, 


and certainly his brother had behaved to 
her in a way that made it impossible for 
both to live under the same roof. He then 
went among his tenants, chatted with them, 
and brought round the talk to “the fine 
little fellow ’’ who would one day be master, 


“You'll be paying your rent to him one 
of these days,” he said, with infinite relish, 
“and [ll bring him up to be as gooda 
landlord as they say I’ve been.”’ 

“Or old Ned Burton,”’ said a farmer. 
“Tf he turns out like he, we’d ask no- 
more.” 

Mr. Burton then returned home. But as 
he came down the hill towards the back, 
he saw people running from the house in 
different directions—a woman without her 
bonnet—men without their hats. Almost 
at once he heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs, and a groom, riding at full gallop, 
came up, and suddenly checked his horse. 

“In Heaven’s name, what is the mat- 
ter?’ exclaimed the unhappy father, be- 
ginning to tremble all over, and at ence 
assuming what was the truth. ‘ Has any- 
thing happened to the child ?”’ 

The groom, not accustomed to consider 
feelings, told it all bluntly. 

“T am going as fast as I can for the doc- 
tor, sir, and the child, sir—fell out of the 
window on its head!’ 

Mr. Burton staggered back as if the 
horse had been ridden against him, and 
with a groan sank upon the bank. 

“It’s—it’s—not dead?” he faltered, his 


face covered with his hands, and shrinking 
away from looking at the man. 

**It was from the major’s window,” he 
answered, in a low voice—‘‘a biggish 
height. But I'd better go on for the 
doctor.” 

Mr. Burton never recalled afterwards 
how he contrived to get home. At the 
door he was met by a fluttered crowd of the 
servants. The steward, a grave, sensible 
old retainer, came forward, took him by 
the arm, and led him into the study. 

“You must bear it, sir—you must bear 
it like aman. It’saterrible business! The 
poor child!” 

“My son! my heir! my hope! O, what 
is to become of me ?”’ 

Then he started up. 

“That wretch Donovan! The vile aban- 
doned murderess! Where is she? I'll kill 
her for this!’ 

“ Think of the mistress, sir. That’s the 
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point now. She is out in the carriage, and 
who is to tell her?” 

“What is that to me? She will bear it 
well enough. O my son! myheir! Where 
ismy brother? What was the wretch doing 
in his room? Where is she?” 

The steward hesitated. 

“Tt was not Donovan’s doing so much, 
though she should not have let the child 
out of her arms. Heavens! here’s the car- 
riage back. You must tell her, sir. It’s 
your duty, sir. Be aman, sir!’ 

Mrs. Burton’s clear voice was heard in 
the hall. 

“Tell Donovan to bring down baby. 
The day is so fine, she can take it out for 
an airing.” 

The unhappy family had heard the news 
which had spread over the house like an 
electric flash, and had remained cowed and 
overwhelmed in their rooms, not daring to 
appear and face the awful misery of this 
calamity. As for Ned Burton, he was still 
at the fatal window, with his hands raised, 
now over his head, now to his forehead. 
He was only thinking of the terrible fate 
of the poor innocent. He heard the car- 
riage arrive; then a faint scream in the 
hall. The doctor had come, and there was 
besides the sound of voices and feet. He 
felt that he must not shrink from public 
gaze in this fashion, and that he must now 
come forth and give such comfort as he 
dared to the mother. 

As he came to the stairs he heard the 
shriek again, with the words, “ Where is 
he? Find him! Don’t let the murderer 
escape!”’ 

He stopped as if struck by some electric 
shock. Strange to say, this view of the 
matter had never occurred to him. The 
idea made him tremble. But she had now 
seen him, and darting forward, said, ina 
low suppressed voice: 

“QO you miserable! This is your re- 
venge !’’ 

“Revenge! Before Heaven, as I stand 
here—” 

“You threatened me—yes, me—last 
night. You were heard to do it—” 

“Yes, I heard him,” said Mr. Ralph. 
‘He said you were not to count on being 
secure, and that punishment would over- 
take you. I could give his words.” 

“And then he murders—yes, murders by 
a barbarous death my poor, poor infant! O 
heavens above! But don’t let him escape. 
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Send off for the police officers! He shall 
hang for it, if there be law in England. He 
shall never live long enough to be heir of 
this place!’ 

“Now, dear lady, come with me,” said 
the steward. “Don’t excite yourself. It’s 
an awful thing, but it’s God’s will. The 
little angel fell against the shutter, and it 
opened.”’ 

“ O, that’s his story, is it? Let him tell 
that before the judges. I am no girl to be 
soothed in that style. The only thing that 
will comfort me is to see him taken away 
from this and put in prison.” 

What was remarkable about this woman 
was not grief for her little child, but her 
pale face, her qnivering lips and concen- 
trated fury. It may be said that she hon- 
estly believed in the deliberate purpose of 
that action; or, at least, that though his 
was not the hand that flung the victim 
from the window, there might have been 
some passive toleration and want of an ex- 
ertion that might have prevented it. Some 
such thought was in Mr. Burton’s mind, 
and the unhappy Ned felt that the same 
sort of suspicion must be felt by every one. 
It was a horrible position. He was known 
to be under séntence of ejectment—disin- 
herited—the unconscious cause of his ruin 
in his arms, the exact moment of the 
nurse’s absence being that of the accident. 
Under such a weight of probabilities woéuld 
not every one take the harshest view ? 

That scene gave the hall of Abbeylands 
an association it never lost. Long after, 
every actor recalled the terrible dramatic 
intensity of the scene on the stairs—the fe- 
vered denunciation—the cowering victim, 
who felt like a murderer—the anxious 
faces, spellbound, and uncertain what 
would come next. Few remembered, too, 
how it ended, how the crowd that had 
gathered, no one knew how, melted away 
again. The miserable evening that fol- 
lowed dissolved as the crowd had done, 
while the little stranger, whose heirship 
and honors had been so brief, lay in state, 
as it were, up stairs. But Ned Burton, 
under sentence of ejectment that morning, 
was that night the heir to Abbeylands once 
more. 

Mrs. Burton’s denunciation was not mere 
empty air; but the neighbors were scarcely 
prepared for the scene that speedily fol- 
lowed. With the next day came the coro- 
ner. This proceeding, it was believed, 
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might have been well avoided, or made a 
mere formality; but it was known that 
“the bereaved family” required and de- 
sired that no step of the kind should be 
omitted. : 
Accordingly, a regular jury, on which 
was Mr. Charles Hunter, was empanelled, 
and witnesses examined. The first was a 
ghastly figure, with his head sunk down, 
and standing like a criminal in the dock. 
With much emotion he told the whole 
story, simply and naturally. The child was 
trying to crawl along the floor, and he was 
helping it. Suddenly there was the noise 
in the corridor; he just turned his head, 


and when he looked again the shutters had 


opened and the child gone., 

As he was explaining how all this hap- 
pened, a figure pushed her way through the 
crowd, and stood near him. When he had 
finished, the coroner, a mild, respectable 
country official, bowed his head with much 
sympathy. 

“It was careless to let a child go.so near 
an open window, and the fault seems to 
rest with the nurse. However, with two 
people in the room, it might seem there 
was not much danger. It was a most un- 
fortunate business, and every one would 
deeply sympathize with the afflicted family, 


, and he must say also with Major Burton, 


who was to be pitied.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Burton rose up, and flung 
back her veil. 

“And this is the easy-going way in which 
the matter is to be treated? Do you call 
this a proper investigation of the death of 
my poor infant?” 

Every one was confounded at her excited 
voice and manner, but every one could 
make allowance for a mother thus be- 
reaved. 

The official.tried to soothe her with some 
commonplaces, but she turned on him 
haughtily. 

Let there be-no making matters pleas- 
ant for the family, as you call it. Your 
duty here is to investigate what has taken 
place in a solemn, serious and exact man- 


ner; and I call upon you now to proceed — 


with that investigation.” 

“But we have investigated, or rather are 
investigating. You are excited, and we 
can make every allowance. What dé you 
desire to be done ?” 

“To bring home the murder to that 
man.” 


“But, on the evidence given, it really 
seems to have been an accident. It has all 
the air of being such. If you have any 
other grounds for supposing otherwise—” 

“Let me be sworn!’ was her answer; 
and taking up the book herself, she kissed 
it, and repeated the oath. 

* This man,” she said, in a low steady 
voice, ‘‘only last night quarrelled with us, 
and in his anger threatened me. He bade 
me take care, that I and my child were not 
very secure, that it was his turn now, but 
that mine might come sooner than I 
thought. They all heard him—not I alone 
—my brother—my husband. He dare not 
deny it. Ever since it was decided that he 
and his family were to leave, his rage and 
fury have known no bounds. I have been 
insulted again and again; threatened by 
him and his son. And, gentlemen, think 
of this, too. This is an old grudge against 
me, even from the time of my marriage, 
years ago, when he travelled about the 
world, hunting up degrading stories against 
me, poisoning my husband’s mind, and 
threatening us. Thank God, my good hus- 
band did not believe him, and then as time 
passed on, and we had no children, and he 
was allowed to establish himself here, it 
became his convenience to leave me in 
peace. He thought that he and his family 
were secure for life. When he found him- 
self disappointed in this, and the marriage 
that he had settled for his son broken off, 
he himself obliged to go away—when he 
found that he was steeped in debt, without 
a farthing to pay it, and when we had in- 
sisted that he should account to us for the 
large sums he had wasted, he watches for 
this opportunity, when I am away, and the 
nurse not looking, and sets himself right 
by murdering my poor little infant. Sets 
himself right, mind; for the estate is en- 
tailed, and now, do what we may, it must 
go to him and to his children.” 

The resujt of this address was extraordi- 
nary. It had the effect of a speech to the 
jury, and Ned Burton and his family felt 
that almost everything stated in it was 
true. All the neighbors and friends of the 
family were present, being drawn by curi- 
osity, and the effect on them was as com- 
plete as though some grave counsel for the 
crown had summed up all the facts, and 
were asking for the conviction of the ‘‘ pris- 
oner at the bar.’”’ From that hour there 
was an impression abroad, right or wrong, 


if 
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that Ned Burton had murdered his nephew. 
Even the most indulgent could only look 
grave, and say that he was certainly the 
most unlucky of men to be the victim of 
such a combination of circumstances. 
Strange to say, what seemed the most con- 
vincing proof of all was the fact that it was 
impossible to keep the estate from going to 
Ned Burton, or at least to his son. Ina 
different case it might have looked like a 
simple act of revenge, utterly profitless, 
and the whole would have been set aside 
as even ludicrously improbable. But at 
that moment Ned Burton was restored to 
what he conceived to be his birthright. A 
few years of the life of his brother, who 
was a delicate elderly man, was between 
him and it, while the woman who had been 
his exulting enemy lay baffled at his feet. 
It was a very ugly-looking business for 
Ned Burton, everybody said, though the 
coroner’s jury found a verdict of accidental 
death, 

The excitement caused in the neighbor- 
hood by these incidents may be conceived. 
In so dull a district, such news was almost 
welcome, and every one was engaged in 
discussing it vehemently. The elements of 
the coroner, the jury, etc., lent a melo- 
dramatic air to the whole. With such 
strong circumstances of suspicion, it was 
only natural that public opinion was 
“dead ’’ against Ned Burton; and the un- 
timely fate of the “poor little baby” won 
the sympathies of all mothers. Indeed, as 
it was said, it would have required that un- 
likely visitor, “‘an angel from heaven,” to 
clear Ned Burton from the heavy cloud of 
suspicion under which he lay. 

There was only one person who boldly 
took his side, and that was not Mr. or Mrs. 
Charles Hunter, nor the doctor, nor the 
parson, but, strange to say, Mrs. Forager. 
“T don’t like,” she said, in her blunt way, 
“to see a man’s character run away with 
in this style, or the man himself hunted 
out of all respectability. I was dead against 
these people, because I think they treated 
my child badly among them, trepanning 
her unfairly” (she was very fond of this 
surgical metaphor), “so no one can accuse 
me of being too partial. But the man’s 
family, at all events, haven’t got the mark 


of the beast, and I don’t see why we should 
shun the poor creatures like poison or 
plague.” She continued to vindicate the 
family in this plain blunt way, saying ‘‘ she 
was an old woman, and didn’t care what 
people said—always spoke her mind.” 

Very soon she had contrived to see Tom 
Burton. She met him with asort of frank- 
ness. “I know what you are going to say. 
You wont give me credit for feeling for you 
all in this awful business, and I don’t want 
you to give me credit. You don't like me, 
I know well, and never will. No matter 
about that, I’m an old woman, and speak 
my mind. I only think of my little girl 
Lucy.” 

“As you have done all through,” said 
he. “But that must all come to an end 
now.” 

“Come to an end! nonsense! You surely 
have more sense than to break off with a 
girl because you were not pleased with her 
mother ?” 

‘You have nothing to do with it,” he 
said, smiling, ‘‘ though you have had hard 
work trimming your sails. No, with this 
cloud over us, and the state of our affairs, 
I can devote myself to but one duty. I 
have done with love and affection, luxuries 
that must be left to those who are happy. 
Lucy must think of me no more.” 

“O nonsense!” said Mrs. Forager, in her 
coarse style; ‘‘I never heard such rubbish! 
You are not to treat a child of mine in that 
style—off and on, as you please. I’ve no 
notion of letting you off and on in that 
style, because we haven’t a man to look 
after our interests.’’ 

“You not only let me off, recollect, but 
turned me off in the mest contemptuous 
style. But, I assure you, you can say what 
you please without my heedingit. We are 
not worth respectful words now. I am go- 
ing to leave the army, and sell all that I 
can sell. A‘day may come when all this 
shall be set right. That is the only thing 
I have to work for now. Abuse me as 
much as you please, Mrs. Forager.” 

He left her speechless, or she would have 
perhaps turned on him with the vigor of a 
fishwoman. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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BY CARL BRENT. 


The myriad sounds of summer fill the air 

With all their wonted gladness; flowers are 
fair. 

Stirring the leaves, the warm wind idly 
floats 


While through the soft air drip the wild 
bird notes. 


Swiftly the clouds sweep through the still 
blue sky; 
Swift o’er the rippling grass the shadows 


Brightly the broken rays of sunlight gleam 
Amid the laughing dimples of the stream. 


But I am grown so weary that I feel 

No joy in all this beauty. I will steal 
Away into the damp deep of the woods, 
Where a profound eternal quiet broods. 


There, underneath the sad-voiced pines, 
Pll lie 

On the fresh earth; their plaintive lullaby 

May soothe me, so that, sleeping once again, 

I shall forget in dreams this weary pain. 


Ah no, not there, not there; I cannot bear 
This brooding quiet; this scarce living air 
Stifles me, and I grow awed and oppressed ; 
Ah no, it is not there I shall find rest. 


Then on the shore, where the wild waves 
upthrown 

Lick the cold sand with never-ceasing 
moan, 

And there, perchance, the restless grief 
may be 

Lost in the mightier sorrow of the sea. 


And yet, not there, not by the troubled 
deep; 

Its guilty voices cannot lull to sleep; 

For, like an echo from the long-dead years, 

They wake a memory too sad for tears. 


In God alone is peace, and so, at length, 

Leaning my weakness on his mighty 
strength, 

Safe in his arms upborne, sustained and 
blest, 

By his untiring love I shall find rest. 


THE LOSS OF THE GOLDEN LION. 
BY F. H. ANGIER. 


You may call this a confession, or what 
you like. I do not regard it as others may, 
and I choose to call ita narrative. In it I 
make no admission, no acknowledgment of 
guilt. Whatever of wrong I may have 
done was atoned for long ago. My guilt, 
if guilt it was, brought its own terrible 
punishment, and my sin has wrought an 
expiation which I know to be complete. 
You have asked me for my story, and I 
have promised to tell it, but 1 do not ask 
you to sit in judgment upon my past life. 
Let me tell you, however, that it is no ro- 
mance that I have to relate. Every word 
written upon these pages shall be truth, 
and nothing else, though every letter traced 
by my pen burn into my soul as I write, in 
characters of living fire. 

You must not expect me to be concise, 
or even coherent. What woman, of such 
a nature as mine, writing the story of her 
own life, a life such as mine has been, 
could do it unmoved? The ashes of my 


past are not so dead but that some coals 
are left. 

Let me begin with my sister—my mother- 
less, fatherless sister—my companion, my 
love, my hope, my very life; for it seems 
to me that my life began with her, and 
with her all its sunshine went out forever. 
She was very little, very little indeed for 
her age. No one, seeing that round baby 
face with its wildrose complexion and wide 
blue eyes, would have supposed her to be 
eighteen. I was then twenty-three, and 
her direct opposite, for I was tall and 
almost as dark as an Indian. Had you 
noticed the unusual smallness of her fig- 
ure, you would have taken her for a mere 
child. She had such little hands and feet, 
and moved with such supple grace that she 
seemed more fairy-like than human. It 
was not her father’s poetic fancy that 
gained for her the pet name of “Elf.” I 
think the village people were the first to 
discover its aptness as a term for her pecu- 
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liar prettiness, and thus, though she had 
been christened Elfie, it seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that every one 
should fall into the way of calling her 
“Elf,” “ Elfin,’ and sometimes “ Fairy.” 

And so, as I have said, she was just 
eighteen years old when Gilbert Stephens 
first met her under the willows by the 
roadside on that sultry August day, and 
stopped his horse to look at her in wonder. 
Elf and I had been wandering about the 
fields after a few late summer flowers for 
our mantel-vases, and she had reached the 
road a little in advance and thrown herself 
upon the grass in the shade to wait for me. 

“Why, bless me, child!’ said Gilbert 
Stephens. ‘‘ Do you know how pretty you 
are ?”’ 

She had never seen him before in her 
life, and she now turned her face, crimson 
with blushes, toward the strange speaker, 
and bit her lips with vexation. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he said, immedi- 
ately perceiving his mistake. “I thought 
it was a child. I love children, and I 
meant no offence, believe me.”’ 

His whole manner was that of a gentle- 
man, and as I emerged from the bushes I 
saw that he was young—not more than 
thirty—and handsome too. He was so 
earnest in his apology, and seemed so pro- 
voked by his blunder, that Elfie smiled 
good-naturedly. 

“Tt is no matter,” she said. “I am 
often the subject of the same mistake.” 

Those two dimples of Elf’s showed to 
fine advantage at that moment, as she 
turned, flushed and rosy, to say this. But 
at that moment I burst in upon the scene, 
and the stranger’s attention was at once 
turned to me. If I ever saw admiration in 
& man’s eyes, I saw it then. No woman, 
aware of her own attractiveness, ever mis- 
takes that look. I was not unhandsome, 
and I knew it, and I also knew that my 
beauty had suddenly found no ordinary 
favor in Gilbert Stephens’s eyes, But he 
raised his hat, and gathered up his reins 


again. 

am intruding,’ he said. Don’t let 
me add to my rudeness!’ 

And so saying, he touched his horse, and 
ambled slowly out of sight. 

That was the beginning of my acquaint- 
ance with Gilbert Stephens. How well, 
looking back upon it now through the 
misty years, I remember that hot summer 
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afternoon, the white dust of the road 
steeping in the sunlight, the drooping trees 
hanging their leaves listlessly in the quiver- 
ing air, the peaceful midday stillness 
brooding over all the fields, That ac- 
quaintance, thus begun, was destined to 
ripen into a close and singular intimacy— 
singular, because the parties to it were a 
rich proud man and a simple girl whose 
face was her only wealth. I think the 
most skillful of metaphysicians would 
then have been puzzled to find a reason 
for Gilbert’s whim in making a friend of 
me. Howit came about I hardly know, 
but in a week after that first meeting by 
the roadside, he had introduced himself 
into our family, made a friend of my aunt, 
and established himself on the familiar 
footing of a regular visitor. After that, 
scarcely an evening passed that did not 
find him at the cottage. I could not fail 
to see that I was the cause of his sudden 
interest in us. He asked me to drive on 
pleasant afternoons; he sent me flowers 
almost daily: he lent me books, and read 
them to me while we sat in the sunset upon 
the little porch under the ivy: he found a 
hundred delicate ways of conveying to me 
the knowledge that he loved me. 

And I—need I say it?—loved him. All 
the passionate force of my nature turned 
into one channel, which led from my heart 
tohim. I loved him, I knew not why; it 
was not because he was good, for he was 
not. It was not because I thought him 
other than he was. I did not stop to 
question that. Ask the wind why it blows. 
Ask the tides why they rise? These things 
are not the creatures of imperious law 
more than I then was in my relations with 
this man. I loved him because I could 
not help it. 

Through all those days he scarcely 
noticed Elfie. He seemed still to look 
upon her as a child, and though he ap- 
peared pleased with her naive ways and 
glad to have her near us, his interest in 
her seemed that which we feel in pretty 
children, and nothing more. And so we 
dreamed away the summer days, and I 
found my life rippling pleasantly onward 
in a placid unbroken current of perfect 
happiness. One night he called, as was 
his wont, for a drive upon the beach. It 
was a favorite drive of mine, and I knew 
that he went there for my sake alone. 
The evening was clear and beautiful, and 


a bright moonlight illumined the way, 
making the road and beach nearly as light 
as in the open glare of day. 

“How beautiful!’ I exclaimed, as the 
horse’s hoofs struck the hard sand and we 
came down close to the. white fringe of 
surf. 

“ Beautiful indeed,” he said, reining in. 
“There are not many sights like it.”’ 

We stopped to look off over the sea, 
while the wash of the waves ran seething 
up the beach between our horse’s feet. 
For several moments neither Gilbert nor I 
spoke, and the silence was broken only by 
the constant music. of the breakers. I 
don’t know why, but the scene brought to 
me a dreadful feeling of loneliness. There 
was an overpowering sense of desolation 
in that wide dark waste of tumbling waters, 
and in those never-ending reaches of bar- 
ren sand. A choking sensation came into 
my throat and the tears into my eyes. I 
thought of my love for this man at my 
side, and if he should pass out of it, how 
desolate my life would be! Ah, how much 
more desolate than even the rolling sea, or 
the dead and glistening beach before us. 
Woman and fool that I was, a sob burst 
from me before I could restrain it. 

“What!” he exclaimed, in a startled 
tone. “Crying, Edith? You are not in 
trouble ?” 

no,” I replied, hastily. “I don’t 
know what ails me. It isso beautiful here 
to-night that I suppose I was crying for 
that, if anything. How silly lam!’ 

“You have nothing to be ashamed for,”’ 
he said, gently. “I feel like crying myself, 
sometimes, when I come here. The ocean 
is the most lonely thing in the world, and 
when I am in a melancholy mood I come 


here for sympathy. God knows I need it 


enough, sometimes.” 

“ You need sympathy ?” I asked, looking 
up at him, wonderingly. 

“Yes. Is it so strange that a man should 
be out of spirits? We of the sterner sex 
have our yearnings and our moments of 
desolation, as well as women.” 

“ You should be happy,” I said. 

“Why?” 

“* You are rich.” 

“And does that bring me all that my 
heart craves? Do you think I wish for 
nothing more? You, who are a woman, 
know nothing of a man’s yearning for a 
woman’s company. When I can clasp in 
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these arms the living, tarobbing form of 
the woman I love, then I shall be happy.” 

“Have you found her?” I asked, the 
blood rushing to my temples as I spoke. 

He turned his dark eyes full upon me, 
with a bright light glittering in them, and 
answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

I could not mistake his tone. My heart 
bounded fiercely in my bosom, and I bowed 
my head, that he might not see the burn- 
ing color of my cheeks. 

“You have not asked her to be your 
wife ?’”’ I queried, tremulously. 

He broke forth almost fiercely. 

“‘T have not,”’ he said, ‘‘ because I dare 
not. Tama coward. I dare not trust my 
fate upon such a slender thread. Should 
she refuse me, what for me would there 
be left in life to make it worth the living ?” 

“But if she should not?” I asked, 
trembling in every limb. 

He turned upon me again, and seized my 
hands with a vehemence that almost 
frightened me. 

“Edith?’ he exclaimed. ‘You, and 
you alone, can tell me whether she will or 
not. Let me know the worst.” 

I was silent for several moments. My 
heart throbbed so as to nearly choke me. 
My whole frame quivered with excitement. 
At Jast I stammered forth: 

“T do not—think—she would—Gilbert.” 

He drew me to him quickly and kissed 
me. 
“O Edith!’ he said. “You have made 
me very happy.” 

And that was all. Was it all? Wait and 
see. Mine was a short-lived happiness. 
The single span of a night and day saw its 
giad birth and its bitter death and burial. 

O, how bright seemed all the world to 
me next day! I busied myself about my 
household duties with such unwonted 
cheerfulness that Elfie looked at me in 
wonder. I felt as if wings were added to 
my feet, and a new strength given to my 
frame. I found no opportunity for telling 
Elfie until night came. When we were 
alone and in the quiet of our room, I 
thought, then I would tell her. And so, 
at last, the twilight came, and I sat down 
by the open window to watch the last fad- 
ing light in the west, and to wait for the 
sound of the step I had learned to know 
so well. Elfie sat by my side, and we both 
listened for the echo of the hoofs of Gil- 


bert’s horse upon the gravel. 
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“Why, Elf?’ I said, suddenly. “You 
are trembling.” 

“Am I?’ she replied. ‘‘ Well, I believe 
Iam. O Edith!’ she continued, dropping 
her head upon my shoulder, “I am afraid 
to have him come.” 

“ Afraid to have Gilbert come ?”’ Iasked. 
“Why, Elfie 

“I don’t know. I don’t know what to 
say to him.” 

“What should you say, more than usual, 
Elf?” 

“O dear!’ she said, rising hurriedly, 
and leaning against the mantel. “You 
don’t know, and I have been plucking up 
courage all day to tell you. He asked me 
this morning—to be his wife—and he is 
coming to-night for his answer.” 

Wel. for her that the darkness hid my 
face. Well for her that she did not feel 
the icy chill that seized my whole frame. 
Like a statue I sat with my eyes fixed upon 
her dusky figure, while all my blood seemed 
freezing. 

“He has asked you—to be his wife!’ I 
repeated mechanically. 

“Yes, Edith.” 

In that brief instant of time my mind 
flashed forward over my whole future, and 
took within its grasp all the possibilities of 
my life. In a single second there came to 
me a realization of the complete misery of 
all the coming years—the bitter desolation 
of a life without Gilbert. But for one in- 
stant only did I remain stunned and be- 
wildered. Soon there came another feel- 
ing—a feeling of anger against the man 
who had led me into the terrible mistake; 
a feeling of indignation such as only a 
woman whose dearest pride has been cut 
to the quick, ever knows and feels; a hot 
and bitter resentment against him who so 
cunningly formed his words as to win from 
me a betrayal of both Elfie’s secret and my 
own. To-morrow is the dividing line be- 
tween love and hate. 

Do you love him, Elfie ?” 

She came to me, and kneeling, buried 
her face in my lap. 

knows I she said. 

In those words was the answer to her 
own appeal for advice. Whatever I might 
suffer in all the coming years, Elfie must 
not know. Her happiness should never be 
dimmed by any knowledge of my sorrow. 
She loved him; and in learning that, I 
learned my duty both then and ever after. 
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** Then,” I said, bending low in the dusk, 
and kissing her softly on the forehead, 
**tell him ‘yes, Elfie. And may God 
bless you both, in all your life together!’ 

A horse’s hoof upon the path, a manly 
voice outside, the clanging of the garden 
gate, told us that Gilbert had come, and 
Elfie, tossing back her hair, ran down to 
meet him. I thought, in bitter anguish, 
of my dream of that sweet greeting to 
which I had looked forward all the day; 
my heart seemed bursting. Then, when I 
was alone, and not till then, did the full 
sense of my desolation and misery seem to 
come upon me, and I sank down upon the 
floor with my fingers twined in my hair, 
and crouched there in the dark, until, three 
hours after, I heard Elfie’s footstep on the 
stair. 

1 will pass quickly over the time that in- 
tervened before Elfie’s wedding. The au- 
tumn passed, and winter came with its 
fleecy snow, robing all the earth in white. 
The wedding had been fixed for the last 
day of January, Gilbert being impatient, 
as he said, for the time to come when his 
darling could be all his own. We busied 
ourselves over Elfie’s dresses, and I saw as 
little as possible of Gilbert Stephens, for I 
was afraid to trust myself long in his pres- 
ence. I tried hard to steel my heart against 
him—to remember his faults, to think of 
the wrong he had done, to brood over the 
shame and mortification he had caused 
me. In this way I hoped in time to forget 
him, or at least to regard him with calm 
indifference. Ah! if I could only then 
have foreseen the end, what mountains 
would I not have moved to avert the catas- 
trophe that I was blindly helping on! 

One morning, two days before that fixed 
for the wedding, I unexpectedly found 


“Elfie in my room. It was the twenty-ninth 


of January. Heaven forbid that I should 
forget the date! She was standing near 
the table, pale as death, and motionless as 
a marble statue. 

Elfie!’’ L exclaimed, stepping forward 
in alarm: “‘ what is the matter ?’’ 

She made me no reply, but her eyes 
wandered vacantly to a letter that she 
held open in her hand. She seemed like 
one just awakening from the stupor of a 
baleful drug. 

‘‘Elfiel’ I again exclaimed, seizing her 
by the arm, in terror. “What has hap- 
pened? For Heaven’s sake speak to me.’’ 
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She made no answer, but looked up at 
me helplessly, her white face rigid, and 
her lips set with an expression I had never 
seen her wear before. I snatched the 


- paper from her hand. She made no resist- 


ance, and scarcely moved, while I glanced 
over it with the rapidity of lightning. 

In an instant I knew the whole. Gilbert 
had deserted her. Calm reflection had 
convinced her, he wrote, that he did not 
love her as he ought, and his honor for- 
bade him to deceive her, and entail a life- 
long misery upon them both. He had 
made a mistake, he said, and had passed 
many sleepless'nights before deciding upon 
what he ought to do. He could not bring 
himself to tell her this in person, and he 
therefore chose this gentler means, and 
hoped she would find it in her heart to 
forgive him. He knew he was a villain, he 
wrote, and he had nothing to offer in ex- 
tenuation of his conduct. Should she ever 
need pecuniary assistance, he had left an 
order with his banker in New York to 
honor all her drafts. He closed by saying 
that when she received this, he would be 
far away, and would never see her more. 
He trusted that she would forget him, or, 
at least, remember him at his best, and not 
at his worst. 

In other words, Gilbert Stephens was a 
cowardly scoundrel, and had broken his 
victim’s heart as deliberately as he would 
crush a worm beneath his foot. I have 
said that I was a passionate woman, but at 
that moment my temper could find no ex- 
pression. A feeling arose in my heart 
against that man which time has never 
since extinguished. I knew then that I 
hated him with a hatred so intense and 
bitter, that henceforth it. would become the 
controlling quality of my life. I longed 
then for the terrible revenge which I knew 
would be mine at last, though I waited for 
it many years. I turned to Elfie and threw 
my arms about her. 

“O Elfie!’ was all I could say. Elfie, 
Elfie!’ 

She seemed to awake then, and clutched 
my arms with a vehemence thatalarmed me. 

** You don’t knowall!’’ shecried. ‘You 
don’t know half. He planned it from the 
very first, but, Edith, I loved him so!’ 

She bowed her head upon my shoulder, 
and her frame shook convulsively, but not 
a tear dimmed her eye, or a sob broke from 
her. 
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*“You speak in riddles, Elfie,” I said. 
“What is it that I do not know? You 
wont keep it from Edith, will you, Elfie ?” 

She raised her head and looked at me. 

“You would hate me,” she said, “if you 
knew.” 

Elfie Yr’ 

“You will hate me, Edith,” she repeated, 
“when I tell you. I shall some day be— 
the mother—of his child. But O Edith, I 
loved him, I loved him!’ 

She would have bowed her head again . 
upon my breast, but I held her from me at 
arm’s length. Yes, I, who should have 
comforted her—I, who should have drawn 
her to my bosom, and held her there like a 
bruised and fluttering dove—I, who of all 
others should have strengthened her and 
opened my heart for her—I recoiled from 
her in horror. She saw the scorn that was 
mirrored in my face as I pushed her back, 
and there came into her own a look that I 
shall never forget to my dying day; a look 
of helpless agony, of hopeless desolation, 
of complete despair, such as I pray Heaven 
I may never see again. She uttered a wild 
and incoherent cry, and fell at my feet like 
stone. 

It was the last sound she ever made on 
earth. For three days and nights she lay 
in an almost lifeless stupor. During all 
that time I never left her bedside, but sat 
by her, nearly as silent as herself, watching 
for the first gleam of recognition in those 
vacant eyes; and through all those long, 
terrible, sleepless hours, I nursed my 
hatred for her murderer. Revenge would 
come, I knew, sooner or later, and I could 
wait. A volcano was smouldering within 
my heart, and woe to him when at last it 
should break forth. Even then I felt that 
fate would bring him in my way, and give 
me my revenge before either he or I was 
dead, even though the time were fifty years 
in coming. 

And so Elfie died. I hardly knew when 
she passed away, so slight was the differ- 
ence between her deathlike stupor and the 
final sleep of death itself. Don’t ask me 
to recall the dreadful years that followed, 
when all the earth seemed one vast blank. 
I believe during that time I was nearly 
mad. One purpose only sustained me 
while I patiently waited, my determination 
to be revenged. 

Time will heal the most rankling sorrows, 


and mine, though not forgotten, became, 
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as the years went on, lighter and less hard 
to bear. When I began to find some sun- 
shine yet left in the world, my hand was 
sought by John Sterling, a young and in- 
dustrious neighbor, whom I soon learned 
to respect for his honesty and upright man- 
liness, and, in time, to love with a devotion 
which, though differing from the mad in- 
tensity with which I had once loved Gilbert 
Stephens, was no less earnest and entire. 
Of the murderer of my sister I lost all 
clue, yet I bided my time in patience, and 
waited silently for the time which I knew 
must come at last. 

It was six years after our marriage that 
my husband met with the accident which 
resulted in his seeking the appointment as 
light-keeper, on the Boar’s Head. About 
the same time that John became a cripple, 
the former keeper of the lighthouse, who 
had held the solitary and responsible post 
for many years, was drowned, while at- 
tempting to reach the reef in a small boat 
onastormy night. John, who did not lack 
friends, succeeded, after some effort, in 
obtaining the vacant position, and we were 
soon installed in our new home, in the 
hollow beneath the lighthouse. 

The Boar's Head was a small rocky 
island, standing at the end of one of the 
most dangerous reefs on the coast. The 
nearest point of the mainland was more 
than a mile distant, and the island reared 
its bold front directly from the sea, and 
bore the brunt of all northerly and easterly 
gales. From its isolated position and cir- 
cumscribed limits, it- was not generally 
considered a very attractive place of resi- 
dence, but I soon learned to love it. The 
sublimity of its winter storms was terrible, 
and its utter loneliness gave it a charm in 
my eyes which I would have scarcely found 
in any other spot. 

We had lived there several years—I know 
not how many; for I was so far from the 
busy world that it seemed unnecessary to 
keep note of time—when John went away 
te Charleston. A relative had died, leaving 
him a small legacy, to secure which he 
found the journey necessary. The inspec- 
tor’s visit had just been made, and John 
could absent himself from his post for a 
short time without fear of discovery, for I 
had learned to take care of the lamps and 
Imgchinery as well as he. On the four- 
teenth of January he left me, having first, 
with his usual thoughtfulnéss,~ procured 
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for me a supply of newspapers and periodi- 
cals from on shore, to prevent me, as he 
said, from being lonely during his absence. 
It was our first parting since our matriage, 
and it was not until he had gone and I was 
alone with my babe, that I realized how 
infinitely more dear to me was the new 
love than the old. What was my mad 
passion for Gilbert Stephens to the love I 
bore John Sterling! 

As evening came on I ascended the 
tower, wound up the machinery which 
controlled the revolutions of the light, and 
lighted the lamps. This done, I sat down 
by the fire and opened the bundle of papers 
which John had brought. Almost the first 
paragraph which met my eye was the 
following: 

“OPENING oF THE New Packet Live 
BETWEEN MARSEILLES AND QUEBEC.— 
By advices from Paris, Dec. 17th, London, 
19th, we learn that the new A 1 Clipper 
Ship, ‘Golden Lion,’ Smith, master, left 
Marseilles Dec. 15th, for Quebec direct, 
with a heavy freight and full passenger list. 
Among the latter was Gilbert Stephens, 
Esq., formerly of this place, the founder 
and principal owner of the line. The 
‘Golden Lion’ was built at Milford Haven, 
England, and is considered one of the finest 
clippers afloat. She is the first vessel upoa 
which the experiment of carrying a fourth 
mast has been tried. Great expectations, 
as to her speed, are raised by the ufiusual 
spread of canvas thus obtained.” 


So here was news of Gilbert Stephens at 
last. Was the hour at hand? Was he 
even now unconsciously speeding towards 
me, in pursuance of a decree of inexorable 
fate? I believed it. Fully and firmly did 
I believe that Providence was about to 
deliver him inte nry hands. 

I dropped the paper in my lap, and fixed 
my eyes on the glowing coals. The Boar’s 
Head was almost the first light sighted by 
vessels coming in from the east, bound for 
points north of Cape Sable, and was in the 
direet track of vessels sailing between 
Canadian and Mediterranean, or South: 
Atlantic ports. It was now the fourteenth 
of January. Conceding that the expecta- 
tions in regard to the speed of the ‘‘Goiden 
Lion” ‘were realized, and allowing for all 
adverse winds, the ship would be likely to 
sight the Boar’s Head within the next ten 
or twelve days. That I wonkd recognize 


: 
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her, from her peculiar rig and extraordinary 
amount of canvas, I was assured. 

Of what use these speculations were to 
me, I did not know. Even if the vessel 
succeeded in following the usual track, she 
would not pass within less than a mile of 
the light. Nevertheless, I felt that by 


some means, I knew not how, my sister’s 
murderer was to be delivered into my 
hands. 

For days afterward I scanned the hori- 
zon and swept the sea with my husband’s 
glass. So eager did I become in my watch 
for the expected ship, that I ate my meals 


in the lantern, and made my bed there, 
that I might lose no moment of the day- 
light, and might resume my lookout with 
the first gray streak of dawn. Even then I 
was harassed by a constant fear that she 
would pass by in the darkness without my 
knowledge, and many times during the 
long nights I arose and gazed long and 
earnestly over the sea, trying in vain to 
pierce the dense black curtain that shrouded 
the offing. On the twentieth I received a 
letter from John, saying that he had arrived 
safely in Charleston, had transacted his 
business there, and engaged passage in a 
small coasting schooner, called the “ Pe- 
trel,”” which was loading for Halifax, and 
would thus bring him home more directly 
than he could come by any inland route. I 
put the letter in my bosom, and wondered 
which would come first, John or Gilbert 
Stephens. 

Two weeks passed away, and still no 
sign of the Golden Lion.”’ I cannot de- 
scribe the excitement under which I labored 
during all that time. I scarcely ate or 
slept, and I remained from morning until 
night at my post, scanning the horizon with 
a fascination I was powerless to resist. On 
the twenty-eighth a leaden pall of clouds 
settled down over the sea. The wind 
changed to the north and east, and every- 
thing betokened the near approach of a 


‘severe storm. The wind increased during 


all that night and the next day. The surf 
upon the reef became very heavy, the 
elouds dropped lower, and a thick mist 
obscured the offing. 

About four in the afternoon I descried a 
large sail upon the horizon, beating slowly 
and laboriously to windward. I watched 
it with an eagerness sharpened by long 
waiting. Slowly her spars arose above the 
level line of distance, and gradually she 


emerged from the haze. Hour after hour 


I kept my glass fixed upon her. She car- 
ried little canvas, and at last her shapeless 
mass resolved itself into clear and distinct 
outlines. She was a large clipper ship with 
four masts. It was the Golden Lion, 

In the agitation which succeeded this 


discovery, I mechanically laid down the 
glass, returned to the house, and sat down 
before the fire. What was to be done 
next? I quickly turned the matter over in 
my mind. The wind was almost directly 
northeast; the course of the Golden Lion 
northwest. If the gale continued, her cap- 


tain would doubtless attempt to run into 
Halifax fora harbor. Failing in this—and 
there was every prospect now that he would 
fail—he would find himself on a lee shore, 
with Boar’s Head Light as his sole depen- 
dence. It was at that moment that there 
flashed into my mind the thought that in 
my very hands I held the means of aveng- 
ing Elfie’s murder. Tell me not that I had 
planned it all from the beginning. It was 
not until that night—the fated twenty- 
ninth of January—that I realized my power 
over Gilbert Stephens. A slight neglect of 
duty on my part now, an hour’s delay in 
lighting the lamps, and he might be sent 
at once before the judgment bar of Heaven 
to answer for his crimes. 

I dared not stop to think or deliberate. I 
ran up into the lantern once more, and 
again seized the glass, It was almost dark. 
The ship was in nearly the same position 
as when I saw her last, trying to beat 
slowly to the northward, and laboring 
greatly in the heavy sea. Beyond herI 
could dimly descry the outline of another 
and smaller vessel, evidently endeavoring 
to follow the same course. It mattered not 
to me now that the innocent would perish 
with the guilty. I thought not of the clip- 
per’s crowded cabins; I dwelt only upon 
my revenge. My blood .boiled at fever 
heat; my brain was on fire. I threw down 
the glass, and with three blows of the axe 
hanging near at hand, I broke the machin- 
ery and the lamps beyond all hope of re- 
pair, and destroyed two of the storm-panes 
of the lantern. The violence of the gale, 
which increased with every moment, would 
form an easy explanation of this ruin, and 
excuse the absence of the light, should the 
circumstance be noticed from the shore. I 
then" returned to the house. As I passed 
out, the air was thick with snow. 
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Our dwelling stood at a short distance 
from the lighthouse, in a hollow below the 
hill. It was so situated that a bright light 
in its east window would, in the absence of 
the real beacon, easily deceive and mislead 
a vessel steering by it, especially in thick 
and stormy weather, Determined to omit 


nothing to effect my purpose, I raised the - 


curtain and placed a large lamp upon the 
window-sill. This done, I sat down to 
await the result. Louder and louder 
shrieked the gale, and the house seemed 
shaken to its very foundations. I heeded 
not the time, and hours may have passed 
while 1 sat motionless before the glowing 
coals, listening to the wind and the driving 
of the storm against the windows. At last 
the heavy boom of a gun close at hand rose 
above the howling of the gale. This was 
followed by another and another, in quick 
succession. I ran to the door and threw it 
open. A signal rocket shot into the air 
from the direction of the reef, and imme- 
diately afterward a bright blue light re- 
vealed the outlines of a large ship. In- 
tense darkness succeeded. I saw that it 
was the Golden Lion, and in another se- 
cond I heard the crash, and knew that she 
had struck. Almost at the same instant a 
second rocket blazed up directly in front of 
the house. Two vessels, then, had been 
lured to their destruction, and I doubted 
not that the second was the smaller one 
that I had seen before dark, working up 
against the wind in the wake of the clipper. 

“O God!’ I cried, burying my face in 
my hands; “‘ must so many pay the penalty 
of one man’s crimes ?”’ 

A dizzy film passed across my eyes; the 
room swam; the air seemed red with 
blood. I clutched the door-frame for sup- 
port, but it slipped from my grasp, and I 
sank down fainting upon the floor. 

When I regained my senses the snow had 
drifted in around me through the open door 
to the depth of an inch, and the gray light 


of morning began to render visible the sea 
and the rocky shore. I arose with difficul- 
ty, and extinguishing the lamp in the win- 
dow, sallied out into the storm, which had 
not yet ceased, though the wind had some- 
what abated. The reef was nearly hidden 
by the blinding snow, but the roar of the 
breakers was terrific, and I could dimly 
discern through the haze a black mass, 
which I knew must be the hulk of the 


clipper. The shore nearer at hand was 
strewn with pieces of the wreck—broken 
spars, planks, barrels, boxes and bales, 
piled one upon the other in chaotic ruin 


and confusion. Among these I began my 
terrible search for the body of Gilbert 


Stephens. 

I cannot tell the rest coherently. All 
that morning I passed at my dreadful work. 
How many murders were on my soul I 
knew not. Idid not stop to count. One 
purpose only did I have as I looked one by 
one upon the dead and passed them by—to 
assure myself that my search was thorough. 
Two vessels had been lost. The heavy 
spars upon the shore told me that one of 
them had undoubtedly been the Golden 
Lion. The other had gone completely to 
pieces, and come on shore a mass of broken 
driftwood. What she was, I had no means 
of knowing, nor did I stop to conjecture. 
All my mind was fixed upon one object— 
the finding, dead or alive, of Gilbert 
Stephens. 

At last, toward noon, I came upon a huge 
piece of timber, a portion of a bulwark, 
upon which, as I knew by the glitter of the 
gold beneath the snow, was inscribed the 
name of the vessel to which it had be- 
longed. Though not doubting that it was 
a portion of the Golden Lion, I seized one 
end of the plank and pulied at it until I 
had moved it from under the debris piled 
above it, and could brush away the snow to 
read the words. Who can describe the 
maddening terror that seized me when I 
saw before me, in six letters of burning 
gold, the name “‘ Perret!’ 

The second vessel was the schooner in 
which my husband was a passenger from 
Charleston, and I had murdered him! 

I told you in the beginning that you 
could call this a confession, if you liked. 
If you think that my crime did not bring 
its own full and terrible penalty, you may 
condemn me. I know that in my own suf- 


fering I have expiated my sin, and I do not 


ask you to judge my deeds. Perhaps you 
will have some pity for me when I tell you 
the end—the last words that I shall write 
of this terrible story. .Gilbert Stephens 


was not a passenger on the Golden Lion. 


A higher power punished me for my pre- 
sumption, and took upon itself to judge 
hereafter between me and my sister’s 
murderer. 
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CORA’S CANARY. 


BY ANNA MASON. 


Prerry Cora Hantington had said, at 
least a hundred times: 

“tI do think that young gentleman is 
just perfectly splendid. He has a very 
handsome face and an elegant figure ;” re- 
ferring to an opposite neighbor whose in- 
goings and outcomings she was in the 
habit of observing with decided interest. 

“ What a shame it is,” she would some- 
times add, with a sigh, “ that people here 
in New York can live in the same neigh- 
borhood for years and never become ac- 
quainted!’—her thoughts all the time 
suspiciously busy with that same young 
gentleman whose acquaintance it would 
seem she desired. 

**I dare say he’s married, my dear,” her 
father had once suggested. “I think it 
probable that one of those pretty young 
ladies in black is his wife.” 

“O no, papa!’ replied Miss Cora, decid- 
edly. “Those young ladies are his 
sisters.” 

But by what species of clairvoyance she 
‘had arrived at this ¢onclusion she was un- 
able to explain. 

‘Miss Cora Huntington was the happy 
little possessor of a pretty pet canary; re- 
markably tame and a fine songster. 
frequently happened that she was fasten- 
ing his cage out of the window, on sunny 
mornings, just as the handsome young 
gentleman was leaving the opposite house. 

Then it was ‘quite rémarkable what 
charming attitudes: Cora would strike, 
quite unconsciously, too, showing to ad- 
vantage her trim graceful figure in its 
neatly-fitted dress, lighted up by ribbons, 
laces, fancy aprons, and I know not what 
all. Frequently the young gentleman 
would take oceasion to glance hurriedly 
back up at the window where Cora was 
standing. Once or twice he smiled—not 
that there was anything wonderful about 
that, for Cora was a pretty little creature 
tosmile at. Time went oh, and so did 
the semi-flirtation. 

The weather was becoming too cool, 
however, for birdie to have many airings. 
Cora contented herself with letting him 
hop out on her finger, to apparently die in 
her hand, or to be drawn up to her sweet 
little face, as the case might be. Some- 


times she would hold mimic battles with 
him, poking a white finger between his bars, 
towards which he would advance fiercely, 
only to retreat ignominiously, his wings 
keeping up a flutter of excitement. 

It is to be feared that Cora showed off 
these accomplishments a little too much 
for the benefit of the opposite neighbor. 

As Cora had resided longest in the neigh- 
borhood, she often remarked to her father 
that she really would call on and get ac- 
quainted with those young ladies, if only 
she had a mother, an aunt, or some middle- 
aged person to accompany her, as she 
couldn’t muster up courage enough to call 
alone. In her own thoughts she added 
that the real obstacle would be the fear 
that the young gentleman and his sisters 
might think it was done on his account— 
handsome young men are so apt to be con- 
ceited, and young ladies so likely to prove 
uncharitable towards each other. 

But fate was going to prove kinder to 
Cora than she believed. 

She sat by the window one bright Sunday 
after church absorbed in thought. She ex- 
pected to give a birthday party in a little 
more than two weeks, and, O, liow nice it 
would be if only she knew those people op- 
posite, and could add them to her list of 
invited guests! 

A plaintive little twitter from her canary 
bird suddenly diverted her thoughts. 

* Papa,” she exclaimed abruptly, “‘would 
it hart Dickey to hang his cage out? He’s 
getting so dull. Mrs. Martin has her birds 
out. It’s so bright and warm the little 
fellow couldn’t take cold.” 

“Certainly not, my dear, if you don’t 
leave him out too long,’”’ replied Mr. 
Huntington, glancing up from his book. 

As Cora raised the window the young 
gentleman opposite drew away, somewhat 
hastily, from one of the pretty girls in 
black who was adjusting his necktie, and 
almost immediately after appeared in the 
doorway. 

Whether the sight of him startled Cora 
ornot is uneertain; but she hit the cage 
violently against the window-sill and down 
fell the lower part to the pavement be- 
neath, while poor Dickey flew to the oppe- 
site side of the street. 
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Cora’s Canary. 


“My dear child, how could you be so 
careless ?”’ demanded Mr. Huntington. 


“J don’t know, papa,” she replied, in . 


lugubrious tones. “It was all the fault of 
that horrible rickety old cage,”’ she added, 
feeling conscience-stricken as she remem- 
bered how often she had resolved to replace 
it with a new one. Alas! she had always 
found five dollars such a convenient little 
sum. It would buy a pair of slippers, a 
lace collar, a fan, or any one of a hundred 
trifles she was forever wanting. In short, 
there were so many ways for it that poor 
Dickey had been neglected, and now it was 
too late for regrets. 

A crowd of boys were soon endeavoring 
to catch the frightened bird, and Cora 
could scarcely refrain from calling out to 
them to stop,.when Dickey took refuge from 
his pursuers by flying in at the open door- 
way of the opposite house. 

Instantly the door was closed, and when 
it reopened the handsome young gentleman 
came out with Dickey in his hands and 
crosséd the street. 

It didn’t take Cora a moment to fly down 
the stairs and open the front door. 

“O my poor bird!’ cried Cora, out of 
breath. “I thank you so much, sir, for 
your great kindness.” 

She took the fluttering bird into hands 
that fluttered almost as much. 

“T’m very happy to be able to do you 
even so small a service,” he replied, with 
an eloquent glance, and a voice that har- 
monized so nicely with his handsome face. 

Here Cora’s father appeared on the 
scene. 

“My sisters are quite anxious to make 
your acquaintance,” said her hero; “‘ they 
hoped you would call on them.” 

“T shall be happy to do so,” replied 
Cora, blushing. 

“Our name is Stacy. I am Conrad 
Stacy, at your service ;’ and he handed her 
his card. 

“« And my name is Cora Huntington, and 
this is my papa.” 

The gentlemen shook hands. Mr. Hunt- 
ington thanked Mr. Stacy for his recent 
service; Mr. Stacy removed his hat, bowed 
profoundly, after which interchange of 
compliments he took his leave. 

During the ensuing week Cora called on 
the Misses Stacy and found them charming 
girls. 

“We're both of us housekeepers,’’ re- 
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marked Minnie, the eldest. ‘‘ We ought to 
feel quite sympathetic.” 

Then it came out that Minnie was en- 
gaged to be married; but couldn’t leave 
Nina who was still too young to keep house, 
and so she was waiting. 

“If brother would get married it would 
be all right,’ remarked Nina, with a 
roguish glance. 

Cora blushed, and wondered uneasily if 
Mr. Stacy was engaged or in love. 

The Stacys were at Cora’s birthday party, 
where they met a number of acquaintances. 
In the course of the winter the young 
people saw a great deal of each other, and 
Conrad and Cora found themselves very 
much in love. Who has not foreseen that 
they would become engaged ? 

But the course of true love never ran in 
smooth channels. There were a few mo- 
ments of unreasonable happiness and then 
Cora discovered an obstacle. She asserted: 

**Poor papa couldn’t live without me.” 

“He could live with us,” said Conrad, 
warmly. But Cora refused to be convinced. 

“He wouldn’t do that,” she replied 
lugubriously. 

But when she came to tell her father of 
her engagement and hint at the obstacle to 
it, he put quite a new face on matters. 

“T hope you’ll be very happy, dear. 
Ahem! you needn’t worry about me. 
The truth is, Cora, P've desired to be mar- 
ried for some time past; but your prejudice 
against a stepmother has been so strong I 
couldn’t make up my mind to risk your 
happiness. You see, dear, I was engaged 
to Mrs. Perry when we were both young; 
but we were separated by a misunderstand- 
ing. I lost your mother when you were a 
baby, my love, and have passed a some- 
what lonely life. Mrs. Perry was not for- 
tunate in her marriage, and it is natural 
we should sympathize and feel a desire for 
companionship.” 

*O, perfectly natural, dear papa! And 
I like Mrs. Perry so much—and it will be 
so nice living right opposite you, and 
papa,” laughing as he handed her a liberal 
sum for her finery ; “‘ the first thing I’ll buy 
will be a grand roomy cage for Dick, all 
gilded and ornamented, and ever so fine, 
for I shall always believe that I owe all my 
happiness to that blessed little bird.” 

In due time the eage was bought, and 
erelong stood with its musical inmate in a 
window of the opposite house. 
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AN UNEXPECTED FINIS. 


BY H. RB. HUDSON. 


Mr. Jonn Ross sat comfortably in his 
rooms at the K. Hotel, New York, arrayed 
in slippers and dressing-gown, a brisk fire 
burning in the grate on his left hand, on 
his right a stand upon which lay the morn- 
ing papers; near them stood invitingly a 
plate of oranges. It was half past two, yet 
Mr. Ross had but just breakfasted, and was 
now enjoying luxurious quiet, as I said, 
thrown back in an easy-chair, with his feet 
on a cushion. 

go down town,” soliloquized the 
occupant of the chair, after a portentous 
yawn, ‘‘but I don’t want to look done up 
this evening. Balls, speaking generally, 
are nuisances. They make one perfectly 
happy for a season, and an utter fool for 
some time after. I was confoundedly lucky 
to go to last night’s affair, though. By 
George, wasn’t I?’ 

There was a long pause, during which 
Mr. Ross continued gazing at the ceiling, 
te which it seemed that his remark had 
been addressed ; after which he broke forth 

“* Never supposed I was capable of what 
they call falling in love—pon my word, 
shouldn’t have known how if I'd tried. 
Remember I told Burnham so a month 
ago. Well, I suppose there’s some sort of 
a fate about it; you’re fated to die at acer- 
tain time, and to fall in love at a certain 
time, and never have an idea of doing it at 
any other. Well, I flatter myself I went 
under gracefully,’’ continued Mr. Ross, a 
grim appearance of a smile becoming visi- 
ble on his face. “Didn't know anything, 
though, for five minutes after my eyes fell 
onher. ’Pon my word, though, she isa 
stunner!—slang or no slang, I'll say it 
again. Such eyes and curls! and—where 
is that card ?”’ 

The idea of having lost it thoroughly 
roused the indolent gentleman. After an 
energetic search, the card was found, a 
tiny pearl-white bit of pasteboard, with 
some fairy-like character upon it—‘‘ Miss 
Alice Walters.” 

Mr. Ross laid this reverently away in his 
glove-box, that being the first available 
place that presented itself, and gazed anx- 


iously from the window to see if it was yet 
raining. 

“JT wouldn’t miss going to-night for the 
universe; but, all the same, I don’t care to 
encounter a storm. Let me see, twenty- 
eight B. Street, quite a way from here. 
How she smiled when she asked me to 
come! I—” 

Precisely what Mr. John was going to 
say must be forever lost to posterity, be- 
cause he was interrupted by the hasty and 
rather inelegant entrance of his chum and 
“especial,” Ward Burnham, ‘a tall young 
gentleman of twenty-five, whose “ torrid 
characteristics,” as Mr. Ross termed a dark 
complexion, ardent temperament and gen- 
eral impressibility, were in direct contrast 
to his own Saxon face, indolent habits and 
phlegmatic tone. He regarded the abrupt 
entrance of this young person with his 
usual cool disfavor, which did not grow 
into audible remonstrance, simply because 
he disappreved of unnecessary effort. 

Mr. Burnham sank into the nearest 
chair, and fanned himself violently with a 
pamphlet for some moments, before Mr. 
John finally made up his mind to interro- 
gate the new-comer. 

“Well?” he remarked at last. 

“Well,” rejoined Ward, getting over his 
heated state somewhat, ‘‘I’m surprised 
that you’ve found strength to articulate. 
Have you breakfasted yet?” 

I made out to eat a little some- 
thing half an hour ago,” was the languid 
response. 

“I’m amazed at your resolution. Were 
you about to have another nap when I 
came 

“Tf I had any such intention, your en- 
trance would have cured me. There is 
very little quiet to be enjoyed near you, 
Burnham.” 

Mr. Ward, evidently considering this a 
compliment, tossed his cap into the middle 
of the room, promenaded around the ta- 
ble, tried to whistle, but found his breath 
still too short, so merely whirled rourrd be- 
fore the fire, with his hands in his pockets, 
and ejaculated, suddenly: 

“Tsay, Johnny!” 
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“ Don’t upset the cricket,” remonstrated 
Mr. Ross, anticipating some further sudden 
movements from his friend’s abrupt com- 
mencement and beaming countenance. 

“Confound the cricket! I have some- 
thing to tell you. You know we’ve always 
confided in one another! We’ve never had 
a secret one from the other!’ 

Mr. Ross, with something like a guilty 
start, cast a half-frightened glance towards 
his dressing-room, and assented by a nod. 

“ Well, I’ve had a regular adventure. It 
was the luckiest thing I ever did in my life 
to go down town to-day—my good angel 
must have had a hand in it. I’m going to 
confess the truth, Johnnie; I’ve laid my- 
self open to your everlasting scorn: I’ve 
fallen in love.” 

“My dear fellow,” responded his lazy 
listener, unenthusiastically, “it would be 
impossible to count the times you have 
told me that.”” 

“Pooh! mere fancies, casually remarked 
upon and forgotten in a week. I now de- 
clare solemnly—’” 

“You have declared solemnly plenty of 
times. You wanted to fight a duel with 
the brother of a ballet girl two months 
ago, because—” 

“Ross, when I’m talking in earnest, I 
hate to be continually interrupted. This 
is not a trivial or a passing attachment; 
besides, I have saved the young lady’s 
life.” 

“Eh?” said Mr. John, at last, with some 
faint show of interest; ‘‘ how was that?” 

“She’s the most beautiful fairy-like 
creature that ever walked the earth!’ 
trhapsodized Ward. “Auburn hair, you 
know, wonderful blue eyes, and the tiniest 
of hands and feet. She’s exquisite. You 
don’t understand this language, Johnny— 
you haven’t a heart, and never have had 
since I’ve known you; but she’s divine.” 

Mr. Ross, who, during the description of 
the lady had sat erect, staring at his friend, 
now dropped back into his ancient posture. 

“Don't go into heroics. I’ve no idea of 
disputing you.” 

“You see, I met her on Broadway, and 
turned to eyes, of course, like a great stu- 
pid loon. Having recovered my senses, at 
last, of course I followed her. I went into 
three dry goods stores after the curls, and 
finally had the satisfaction of thinking she 
was going home. Well, she seemed in a 
hurry. I heard her say something to her 
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maid about getting a carriage, then sud- 
denly they both attempted to cross the 
street—reckless of danger in prospect, as 
females generally are. Well, you know, of 
course, I dived under some horses’ heads 
and went after them. There they were in 
the middle of the street, amid a press of 
vehicles of all descriptions. The young 
lady, it appears, had fallen, slipped, I sup- 
pose, and the maid was half distracted by 
the time I had fought my way to them. It 
was mighty fortunate I came, for a pair of 
restive horses, which the coachman could 
hardly control, were within an inch of her. 
She fainted, and the maid cried, when at 
last we were safely on the pavement again, 
so I had to take her into a druggist’s and 
revive her, which I was glad to do, I assure 
you. You can imagine the rest—the 
thanks, disclaimings, and so forth. I got 
a carriage for her, and begged to be allowed 
to call to-morrow. She gave me her card, 
Johnny, and such a smile as you never im- 
agined in your life.” 

“Humph! perhaps not,” was the cool 
response, as Mr. Ross remembered vividly 
his musings of an hour ago. “ Who is 
she ?”’ 

Mr. Burnham took a tiny card carefully 
from its case, and eyed it with nearly as 
much admiration as he professed to feel for 
its giver. 

“Walters,” he said. “Alice Walters. 
Why, what’s the matter with you?” 

Mr. Ross had sprung to his feet, forget- 
ting to be elegant for once in his life, and 
confronted his friend with a pale face and 
dilated blue eyes. 

“What!” 

“Upon my word, Johnny, I believe you 
drank too much wine last night!’ said the 
astonished Mr. Burnham. “ Look here, 
private property, you know!’ he went on, 
repelling a sudden advance in the direction 
of the card with much difficulty. 

“Stop your confounded nonsense and let 
me see that card!” 

“A politely worded request!’ said Ward, 
scarcely knowing whether to be more sur- 
prised or angry. ‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

“Never mind politeness. Let me see it, 
will you?” was the excited rejoinder. 

Ward laid the card in his hand, and 
looked on in much silent amazement as his 
friend, after one prolonged stare at it, fell 
back in his chair with a suppressed excla- 
mation, and an expression compounded of 
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rage and dismay marking his countenance, 

“If you have no objection to enlightens 
ing me,” the owner of the card remarked, 
after waiting for Mr. John a reasonable 
time, “‘I should like to know what all this 
fuss is about!’ 

Mr. Ross favored the inquirer with a 
stare of three minutes’ duration, *then 
walked to his dressing-table, took from his 
glove-box the fac-simile of the bit of paste- 
board he had just examined, came back, 
and in his turn laid acard in Ward’s hand. 
_ “That’s what it is about, sir,’”’ he said, 
gloomily, satisfied with the anticipation of 
his rival’s discomfiture. 

Ward stared first at one, then the other, 
then at the lowering face opposite him. 

** By Jove, you know her, too!”’ 

** Know her!’ (disdainfully). “ Idanced 
with her last night. I’m going to call on 
her this evening.” 

deuce you are!’ 

After this exclamation, Mr. Ward took a 
turn around the room, whistling Yankee 
Doodle, then came back to the fire and re- 
peated emphatically: 

“The deuce you are, I say!” 

Mr. Ross begged to inform him that he 
was not the deuce. 

“The deuce has had some hand in this 
affair, I should say. Didn’t you tell mea 
week ago that women were nonentities? 
You calling on a lady!’ 

“All the women I had ever seen were 
humbugs. Miss Walters isn’t.’’ 

Mr. Ward, muttering something about 
hypocrisy, and love at first sight, took an- 
other turn round the room, and brought 
up this time, quite fiercely, with the obser- 
vation: 

* You mean to say you’ve actually fallen 
in love 

“Precisely,” was the defiant answer. 

“Then we may as well settle the matter 
at once, and understand the case.” 

“I don’t exactly comprehend you.” 

“It’s very simple. Are we to be ene- 
mies, or is one of us to make a sacrifice for 
the other? Is the saving of a lady’s life 
any claim in my favor?’ 

“* Saving her life is rather a strong state- 
ment; besides, it’s a question of prefer- 
ence, not obligation.” 

“ That means that you're going, in your 
usual fashion, to look out for number one. 
We're to dispense with friendship for the 
present, and diversify existence by a little 
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fighting. Well, we'll see which will win 
the day!’ 

With this remark Mr. Ward picked up 
one of the cards and his own hat, and 
withdrew to his dressing-room, too indig- 
nant to whistle; and Mr. Ross, sending a 
somewhat vindictive look after him, buried 
himself in the paper. 

Five o’clock brought a pouring rajn, 
which continued steadily, to Mr. John’s 
intense disgust and Ward’s immense satis- 
faction. They had dinner together as - 
usual, but not a word was exchanged dur- 
ing the meal. There was rather a malicious 
look in Ward’s black eyes as he sat regal- 
ing himself with raisins and confitures, lis- 
tening to the dash of rain against the win- 
dow, and a growing resolution imprinted 
itself upom the deepening lines around Mr. 
Ross’s mouth. 

After dinner the latter disappeared. Ward, 
determined “to see the end of it,’’ settled 
himself in an elbow-chair in the private 
parlor they had a joint title to, and became 
absorbed in a treatise on metaphysics, His 
patience was rewarded, when, at half past 
eight, Mr, John sallied forth from his 
dressing-room, irreproachably arrayed,from 
the crown of his beaver to his aristocratic 
patent-leathers, He started when he saw 
Ward. 

“Going, are you?’ remarked the stu- 
dent, after a comprehensive glance at his 
friend. ‘‘I wish you a pleasant ride.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. John, icily. “TI 
have no doubt I shall enjoy the evening.” 

**T hope for your sake the lady may be 
able to see you, She looked rather upset 
when I left her.” 

“*T appreeiate all your good wishes, I as- 
sure you,” responded Mr. Ross, who had 
been suffering from this apprehension for 
five hours. ‘‘Good-evening.” 

As the voluminously cloaked figure of 
his friend disappeared Mr. Ward indulged 
in a chuckle at the thought of his rainy pil- 
grimage; but the chuckle left him with a 
woeful countenance. 

We do not propose to go with Mr. Ross 
on his visit, or to accompany Ward, who 
solaced himself by going to his club. The 
two friends, so recently severed, did not 
meet again until next day’s dinner, to 
which they came, each looking mysteri- 
ously well pleased and triumphant. Mr. 
Ross, contrary to his wont, commenced 
conversation. 
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“Your fears for Miss Walters’s health 
were quite unfounded, I found her quite 
well, and in very good spirits.” 

“And I am happy to tell you that her 
health and spirits continue good. She 
seems to have suffered very little from the 
accident.” 

“Ah ha,” said Mr. Ross, rather taken 
aback, “‘ 80 you’ve been there already!’ 

“T always keep my appointments.” 

“Jshould hardly care to take advantage 
of any little service I had done a lady to 
visit her.” 

“But then you know you wouldn’t do 
such a little service. You could dance 
with a nonentity, but you can’t soil your 
boots and gloves by struggling with horses 
ungracefully on Broadway; not in your 
line!” 

“Miss Walters doesn’t seem to have 
regarded her danger as imminent.” 

“Ah, so she told you of it! Did you 
acknowledge my acquaintance ?”” 

“It was not necessary. Yes, she. told me 
of it. Ladies are apt to exaggerate such 
things.” 

“I know the ‘nonentities’ exaggerate; I 
didn’t think it of Miss Walters. Iam going 
to take her to the opera to-morrow night. 
Salad, please. I'll tell her your objection 
to 

“Pray don’t exert yourself. She has 
engaged to ride with me the next after- 
noon. I can do the telling.” 

The entrance of the waiter prevented 
further conversation, and the gentlemen 
parted, mutually indignant. 

I do not intend to follow closely the 
course of the conflict, giving in detail each 
manceuvre of the hostile armies. For three 
weeks the breach between the friends grew 
daily wider, and the importance of obtain- 
ing a foothold in Miss Walters’s good graces 
daily increased. No effort was spared on 
either side, and it appeared that Miss 
Walters divided her favors quite impartial- 
ly. If she rode with one, she went to the 
theatre with the other before the first had 
time to boast. If she sang to one, she 
begged the other to read to her, or vice 
versa. The same sweet smile, the same 
dulcet tones, the same innocent speeches 
were given to both, and would have ren- 
dered either happy if the other had not 
been equally favored. At first they used 
to exchange news and details triumphantly ; 
but no invention was needed to make both 
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sides match, and they always ended 
communications by being profoundly dis- 
couraged. 

One evening, resolving on a desperate 
stroke; Mr. Ross arrayed himself in his 
prettiest, and repaired to twenty-eight 
B—— Street, for the purpose of requesting 
Miss Walters’s company to a Nilsson con- 
cert. He had quite made up his mind, by 
the way, to request the pleasure of Miss 
Walters’s company through life, that even-' 
ing, if he mustered courage ; for this indo- 
lent light-haired gentleman was, for once, 
thoroughly in earnest. 

Having learned, to his satisfaction, that 
Miss Walters was in, he followed the ser- 
vant to the parlors, unwontedly nervous 
for some reason, which he understood well 
enough himself, Miss Walters rose from 
an easy-chair, in which her tiny figure was 
almost lost, and greeted him smilingly. 
He bowed low over her little hand, raised 
himself, and, horror of horrors! stood face 
to face with Ward Burnham, who had risen 
from a chair on the opposite side of the 
fire. 
“Tam glad you two have happened to 
meet at last. Mr. Burnham, Mr. Ross. I 
have so often spoken of one to the other, I 
feel as if you were friends,”’ 

Mr. Ross, white with suppressed anger, 
bowed to Mr. Burnham, and the bow was 
returned with satirical poiiteness, followed 
by a “‘ torrid”’ glance of indignation. 

The conversation remained among gener- 
alities for a while. Each gentleman was 
painfully conscious of the other’s silent 
criticism, Miss Walters, her fair curls 
drooping across her face, sat, quite at her 
ease, toying gracefully with an ivory needle 
and a ball of blue German wool. 

“*T was so delighted with Mrs. Siddons,” 
Miss Walters said, after a while. “Her 
face has actually haunted me ever since. I 


. Ross was not sure whether she 
glanced at Ward when she said this. He 
hastened to say: 

“People generally like their opposites. 
I believe I am an exception to that rule, 
however ;” this significantly. 

“Do you know I don’t believe in rules. 
We all follow our fancies, don’t we, Mr. 
Burnham ?”’ 

** My fancies are not original,”’ said that 
straightforward young gentleman, desper- 
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ately. ‘“‘I admire my opposite more than 
words can say.” 

Mr. Ross looked disgusted.. Miss Walters 
blushed and dropped her ball of wool, 
which rolled under the piano. Both gen- 
tlemen dived for it, and, after considerable 
noise and a violent bumping of heads, 
emerged to view with red faces. Ward 
was victorious. Miss Walters, just recov- 
ering from a laugh, blushed again. 

“Very careless of me; thank you. Have 
you noticed those cartoons, Mr. Ross ?”’ 

Mr. Ross became somewhat appeased, 
and a discussion on art ensued, character- 
ized by differences of opinion between Mr. 
Burnham and Mr. Ross; then Ward began 
to talk of his hobby, skating. 

“Have you ever passed a winter in the 
East or North, Miss Walters ?” 

Unfortunately, no.” 

“Such skating exploits as we performed 
. the winter I was at school in New Hamp- 
shire I have never dreamed of since. I 
patronize the rinks in a lazy way, but— 
ah!’ 

Miss Walters’s ball had dropped again,and 
Mr. Ross, being on his guard, had plunged 
first; but he did not reach the prize with- 
outa sharp contest, in which the piano- 
cover was pulled off upon the heads of the 
combatants. 

“Dear me!’ exclaimed the lady, trying 
hard to hide her amusement, as Mr. John, 
much askew as to garments, laid the ball 
in her lap, casting at the same time a 
vengeful glance at his rival. “I am 
ashamed of my awkwardness. Never mind 
the piano-cover. Mr. Burnham, you were 
saying—”’ 

The entrance of the maid with another 
card interrupted here. Miss Walters laid 
it on the table with scarlet cheeks this 
time, tossed the worsted aside, and rose in 
a flutter as a strange gentleman was shown 
in, and, having introduced him confusedly 
to our two heroes, sat down, with self- 
possession quite gone. 

The new-comer, Mr. Pemberton, a mid- 
dle-aged man with an impassible face, took 
a chair and entered into conversation with 
enviable ease. He tried the two less apt 
gentlemen with politics, financial affairs, 
war matters, etc., with little success, and 
finally, disgusted with the turn affairs had 
taken, Mr. Ross arose to take his leave. If 
Mr. Pemberton had not arrived the matter 
of departure would have been hard to ar- 
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range, but, as it was, Mr. John went away 
without apprehension. Ward soon fol- 
lowed; thus fate, on this evening, turned 
against them. 

This was only the beginning of trials. 
For two weeks Miss Walters was “not at 
home” to both of them; this, after her 
past graciousness, was, to say the least, 
remarkable. Neither had courage to ques- 
tion the smooth servant-maid, so the horri- 
ble doubt, as to whether she had left the 
city for a time, or had, for some reason, . 
deliberately determined not. to see them 
again, hung over each like a cloud. Four 
times Mr. Ross came home despairing, four 
times Ward returned dejected. She was 
“not at home ;’ foralong time, and though 
they haunted all places of public resort, 
she was not to be seen. 

But one evening when Ward had gone 
moodily to the theatre, he was electrified 
by beholding her face opposite him. Mr. 
Pemberton sat beside her. Ward’s eyes 
were magnetically drawn to her all the 
evening. He waited for her in the passage, 
turned on her approach, removed his hat 
with his most fascinating smile. Miss Alice 
colored a little, but did not return the bow; 
instead, she laughed at something Mr. 
Pemberton was saying, and they passed on, 
leaving Ward furious. 

The simple explanation of this change in 
Miss Walters was, if they could only have 
read it right, Mr. Pemberton. Not being 
clear-sighted enough to do more than ac- 
cept the fact of present misery, they nursed 
their troubles in silence. 

On Wednesday, in the third week, the 
enlightenment long waited for came and 
confounded them. Mr. Ross was smoking 
a mournful cigar in his sanctum, when he 
heard sounds of a hasty approach. The 
door burst open, and Ward appeared with 
the morning paper. Instead of preserving 
grim silence, and avoiding Mr. John per- 
sistently, as he had been wont to do of late, 
he first glanced at him undecidedly, then 
came out of his dressing-room, into which 
he had dashed, and held out the paper he 
had been reading. 

“There is a paragraph in the middle of 
the third column that may interest you, 
perhaps.” 

Mr. Ross, surprised at this address, took 
his cigar from his mouth and stared. 

“Interest me? I wonder how!” 

“Suppose you read it,” was the half- 
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remorseful half-triumphant response. ‘“ It 
comes under marriages.’ 

Mr. Ross seized the paper and his eye- 
glass, and read as follows: 


“Married, on the sixth inst., at the 
Church of the Messiah, Henry W. Pember- 
ton to Alice, daughter of Gordon Walters, 
Esq. Both of this city.” 


The excitement, of which Ward’s coun- 
tenance yet bore tokens, was faithfully 
mirrored in the face of his friend. The 
former stood looking on, half inclined to 
laugh and half to sympathize, as Mr. John, 
after one or two exclamations I will not 
repeat, strode back and forth in the parlor 
in a white heat of anger. This exhibition 
on Mr. Ross’s part did much to bring him 
to his sober senses. 

“T say, Johnny,’ he remarked, at length, 
after a long silence. 

“ Well?” was the sullen response. 

“T was thinking that this would settle 
up our old scores for us. There’s no use 
in being fools and hating each otber for it; 
and if we haven’t been unmitigated fools 
I think there never were such.” 


Three on the Prairie. 
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Pooh?’ exclaimed the irritated gentle- 
man; then, as he turned, happening to 
catch sight of Ward’s remarkably vacant 
countenance, he checked himself. If he 
had been a little less sore, he would have ~ 
smiled in spite of his dignity. 

“I don’t say we haven’t been fools, 
Burnham, but I’m not so used to this kind 
of thing as you are, you know. I’m—” 

“Tl be hanged if I don’t adopt your 
views! Catch me saving the life of another 
nonentity. Shake hands, Johnny. It 
makes me think of that verse about their 
having been friends in youth, but whisper- 
ing tongues can poison truth, you know,”’ 
he went on, penitently, as Mr. Ross com- 
plied somewhat stiffly. 

Poor Mr. Burnham! poor Mr. Ross! 
Shall we pity them, or think them fortu- 
nate, that they turned forthwith to woman- 
haters? Mr. Ross will cross the street 
rather than encounter a mass of light curls 
under a bonnet, and Mr. Burnham says 
women, like hens, are always under car- 
riage wheels. From heroes, they are turned 
to cynics, and so I leave them, commend- 
ing them to the mercy of the kindly reader 
who has heard of their trials. 


Three on the prairie: Lilian Wynne, 
Bold Will Bray and Geoffry Lyle, 
Lovers both. Is it parlous sin, 
If she for each hath a glance and smile? 
Will is brawny and bearded black, 
Geoff has eyes of a quiet gray; 
Which of the two it were best to back, 
For touch of honor or test of fray, 
Cool Geoff Lyle, or bold black Will, 
Who could tell? Not light-heart Lil. 


Will has the front of a swart-locked Jove, 
Geoff has a quiet Pythian face ; 
Who in the dance like Will can move? 
Geoff has wit and a winsome grace. 
Will would charge like the wind-lashed sea. 
Geoff stand firm while an earthquake 
shook; 
Will’s bold eyes have a conquering glee, 
There is steadfast siege in Geoff's still 
look. 
Which of them nearest her heart doth 
dwell, 
How should brown-eyed Lilian tell? 


THREE ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY MATTHEW VINTON. 


Meanwhile, pleasant it is to ride 
Quietly over the rolling plain; 
Three on the prairie—side by side. 
Such a gallant at either rein, 
Who might boast of the township’s 
girls? 
Lilian Wynne has witch-brown eyes. 
Glancing under her tumbling curls, 
Now to the right, now left, there flies 
A smile-winged dartlet. What if it kill 
Cool Geoff Lyle, or bold black Will! 


Noble quarries the twain in sooth, 

Worthy the lure of a town coquette; 
Softest creatures have least of ruth, 

Beauty’s weapons are dart and net. 
Flattery bold from bold black Will 

Wakes Lil’s laugh in a musical rush; 
Yet quiet looks are the looks that kill. 

Is it Geoff’s cool glance that brings the 

blush, 

When Lilian furneth her eyes away . 
And smiles her sweetest on bold Will 
Bray? 
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Doth Geoffrey chafe? Nay, never a whit. 
He smiles deep down in his still gray 
eyes; 


Steady and straight on the roan he’ll sit, 


While Will, the dare-devil, stoops and 
tries 
To trap the little white hand, that plays 
With the snowy mane of the matchless 
mare. 


. Quietly wanders his steadfast gaze. 


Hold! what is it he seeth there? 
His frame is fire, and his glance a knife, 
A couchant statue stirred to life! 


Prattle and dalliance done with now, 
Stilled the laugh, and the blush gone 
white. 
Fire in their rear, like fire they go, 
With loosened reins and teeth set tight. 
Not one tick of the clock to spare, 
Fire hath wings, and they can but ride; 
Geoffrey's roan and the milk-white mare 
Pound o’er the prairie stride for stride. 
Stout, but no flyer is Bray’s black nag; 
The spurs bite deep, but the hoof will lag. 


Fire hath wings, and the black clouds roll, 
And the red flames chase them like 
tongues from hell. 
Now pest! for the mare sets foot in a hole, 
And is down and crippled. Ere tongue 
can tell, 
Black Will hath stooped to her saddle-bow 
And lifted Lil unscathed to his own. 
Cool Geoff checks rein, for the black is 
slow, 
And grips Will’s bridle and leapeth down. 
But black Will hisses, “‘ Fool, loose your 
hand, 
Or, by Heaven, I'll brain you where you 
stand!’ 


There is masterful ligut in the cool gray 
eyes, 
‘My horse for her, Will,” is all he’ll say, 
As he lifts her on to his roan; “‘ Now fly! 
Two may be saved, not three—I stay! 
Off, Will, offf’ But they pause, dumb, 
chill, 
Irresolute. Ah, but the flames pause not! 
The gray eyes glitter; ‘‘ Good-by, dear Lil!” 
One burning kiss on hermouth. A sh t! 
And prone on his face lies Geoffrey—dead, 
By the short sure means of an ounce of 
lead. 


Saved? O! ay. Geoff's rattling roan 
Carried her safe, and the black made 
shift 
To beat the flames, by some lengths alone, 
For a prairie fire, sirs, followeth swift, 
Lil’s brown eyes dropped many a tear, 
For the lover that’s dead—for a time— 


looks best, 
And Geoff was dust on his prairie bier. 
They tell me a suicide never may rest; 
But I'd rather lie with Geoffrey low 
Than stand in the shoes of many I know. 


And Lil’s brown eyes, well, they quickly 
dried ; 
One can’t weep on till the crack of doom. 
In sooth she made the bewitchingest bride, 
And bold Will Bray was a dashing groom. 
But whether she finds him in heart or brain 
All that my cool-eyed Geoff could be, 
Who died for her on that blazing plain, 
Is a thing you must question of Lil, not 
me. 
Was she worthy of Geoff? ‘Well, scarcely 
80. 
It’s the way of this thing called love, you 
know. 


GRANDFATHER GREY’S BOUND-BOY. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


“A uITTLE lower, Reuben; so that it 
will form a graceful festoon.” 

Reuben fastened the rosebush, and came 
down from the ladder. 

“Is that right, Miss Evelyn ?” 

“Yes, I think Mr. Desmond will like 
that. He said, if those rosevines only 
drooped down, and swayed like gossamer 


. webs, the porch would be a fairy bower.” 


The girl spoke half to herself; but the 
youth heard each word plainly. He knitted 


his brows, and his cheek grew pale. Sud- 
denly he turned to her. 

‘Miss Evelyn,’”’ said he, slowly, “do 
you remember, when you were first brought 
here, a little frightened babe, how a rude, 
rough boy tried to comfort you; and when 
he found he could say nothing to stop your 
tears, took you in his arms, and cried with 
you, till you fell asleep. And then, when 
you grew older and stronger, how he 
watched over you, taking you with him 
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into the fields, and when your little feet 
grew weary, carfying you in his strong 
arms. In school, how he loved you better 
than hie life, and would gladly have given 
his life to protect you? Do you remem- 
ber this, Miss Evelyn?” 

Evelyn looked amazed. 

“Why, Reuben! Of course I remember.” 

“Then, for the sake of that memory, 
forgive my presumption, and listen to what 
Isay! Miss Evelyn, Mr. Desmond is a bad 
man!’ 

Evelyn’s eyes flashed, and she exclaimed 
haughtily: 

“ Reuben, how date you!’ 

He flushed under her tone, but continued : 

“T dare, Miss Evelyn, because I love 
you. Don’t leok at me so scornfally. If 
my life’s blood could make you happy, you 
should have it. O Miss Evelyn, believe me. 
He is a bad man, and if you trust your 
happiness to him, he will destroy it. I can 
prove—” 

“ Silence!’ interrupted the girl. ‘‘ How 
dare you use such lahguage to me! How 
dare you insult me! How dare you speak 
so of a gentleman, and you nothing but a 
common low bound-boy! O, how I hate 
fou!” ° 

The yeuth put up his hands. 

“Don’t! don’t say that, Miss Evelyn!’ 

“But I will say it! And I mean it, too! 
tell my grandfather. 

The other threat was cut short by the 
sound of approaching hoofs; and the next 
minute a gentleman rode up the lane, and 
stopped a short distance from the pair. A 
blush drove the anger from the girl’s face, 
and the youth, tightly clenching his hands, 
turned to walk away; but the rider called 
to him: 

“TI say, you fellow, come hold my 
horse.” But the “fellow” did not heed 
him. He walked on, till the girl said: 

“Reuben, go hold Mr. Desmond’s horse.” 

He turned, and looked at her, with a 
beseeching light in his eyés; but she only 
said: 


“Do you hear, sir?’ And shutting his 
teeth firmly, he obeyed. 


Reuben’s strong hand could control him, 
his rider, fell,| not: very gracefully, to the 
ground. He'sprang to his feet and cried: 
“You insolent. clown! Pill teach you 
how te treat a gentleman!’ And quick as 
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lightning he struck Reuben across the face 
with his whip. 

For one moment he was blinded by the 
pain; and the next Mr. Desmond lay in the 
dust, and his horse was galloping down the 
lane. Evelyn shrieked. 

“ He has killed him! Help, help?’ 

The servants rushed from the house. 
Reuben looked at the prostrate form a mo- 
ment, and then without a word walked 
away. 

Mr. Desmond was not killed. They 
gathered around him, and helped him to 
his feet. Then he was taken to the house, 
and the blood was washed off his face; and 
he enjoyed the privilege of a hero, for the 
rest of the day. That night when he was 
riding slowly home, on his recaptured 
horse, Reuben came out from his hiding- 
place. He stole softly to his room, packed 
a few clothes in a bundle, and stole out 


again. He paused on the porch, the rose- 
bush that had foreed those rash words of 
the morning from his lips, sighed over his 
head. He looked up at Evelyn’s window. 
A light was streaming from it, and soon he. 
saw a shadow on the curtain. He left the 


porch, and threw himself on his knees on 


the wet grass, where the shadow fell. He 
watehed the window till the light went 
out; then he arose, and went away in the 
darkness, aged twenty, friendless and 
penniless. 


Governor Hunt was alone in his library. 
He was a tall, powerfully-built man, about 
thirty-five years of age, with dark hair, 
aiready mixed with gray, and a face whose 
charm was its honest manliness. He was 
seated by a table covered with papers, and 
so deeply engaged, that he did not hear a 
knock at the door till it was repeated. 
Then he said, “ Come in,” without looking 
up, and a servant entered. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of this, James?” he asked. “ My 
orders were, not to be interrupted.” 

“Tbeg your excellency’s pardon; but 
there is a woman below, who would not be 
denied. She says that it is a matter of 
life or death; and that if I would not take 
her message,she must forve her way to you.” 

The governor's brow darkened. He 
hesitated a minute, and then said, ‘Show 
her up, James; but tell her to be brief.’”’ 

James retired; and in a short time a 
woman drtessed in black and deeply veiled 
entered. She advanced a few steps, and 
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The horse was spirited, Reuben seized . 
his bridle roughly. He reared, and before 


then stopped. Her hand hung listlessly 
before her, and her head was bowed. 


The governor rose and handed her a chair. 
Pray be seated, madam; and pardon 
me if I request you to be as brief as 
possible.”’ 
Still the woman did not move. And 


touched by the abject misery of her ap- 


pearance, he went to her, and said kindly: 

“Do not be alarmed, madam. What 
can I do for you?” 

The woman took one staggering step, 
and then fell on her knees at his feet, and 
holding out her clasped hands wailed : 

“Mercy! Mercy, sir! For the sake of 
the good God above us, spare my husband’s 
life’s 

The governor did not speak, but stooped 
to raise her. At that moment she threw 
aside her veil. Ie started back. His face 
grew white, and clutching the back of a 
chair he gasped: 

“Great heavens! Miss Evelyn!’ 

Amazement for an instant displaced the 
agony on the woman’s face. 

“Miss Evelyn! Who calls me by that 
name! Who are you?” 

By a strong effort he controlled himself, 
and said: 

“Has time wiped out all traces of my 
former self! Am I indeed all changed? 
Look again; and try if memory will not 
tell you!’ 

She looked intently a moment; then a 
look of terror came into her eyes, and 
burying her face in her hands, she moaned: 

“Yes! yes. Iknow you! Heaven help 
us. You are Reuben Hunt!’ 

A silence followed, broken only by her 
sobs. Then he went to her again, and 
tried to raise her, but she shrank from him. 

**No, no; let me lie here like the crushed 
woman I am! Governor Hunt, you once 
had a heart; have mercy now! Put the 
past from you! Spare my husband. You 
must have a wife and children. Think of 
them, robbed of husband and father, by 
the hangman. Have mercy on me, as you 
hope God will have mercy on you!” 

She crouched lower. The governor looked 
at the shivering form. Twice he tried to 
speak, but his tongue refused to obey him. 
Finally, by a mighty effort he oes 
hoarsely : 

‘** Miss Evelyn, your husband’s true name 
is—?” He stopped and waited for the 
answer, which came low and faint. 
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** Arthur Desmond! 
“God guide me right!” he halt uttered, 


half groaned, and folding his arms tightly 
across his breast, he walked the floor with 


uneasy steps. 
Finally, he stopped beside her. 


“Miss Evelyn! Mrs. Desmond! you 
have put me through an ordeal fiercer than 
fire. You shrouded my duty in such 


blackness, that even now I can see no 
light to guide me. Your husband has 
done me wrongs, that only blood can wipe _ 
out. Justice now demands life ; can I wash 
my hands in innocency, and let it take its 
course! And dare I, for your sake, and be- 
cause of what has been, bid Justice stop! 
What a mockery is power, in such an hour 
as this!’ And the strong man bowed his 
head and wept with the woman. 

One, two, three, five minutes passed, and 
then he raised his head. His eyes were 
red, but his face was firm and calm. He 
went to Evelyn, and lifting her to her feet, 
said: 

““Mrs. Desmond, I will grant your pe- 
tition. To-morrow your husband shall be 
pardoned.’’ And before she could speak, 
he led her to the door, handed her out, -_ 
closed it between them. ° 

The morning came; and with it the par- 
don for the prisoner. "His wife was already 
at the jail, waiting the time to be admitted 
tohim. The officer read the paper with a 
frowning brow; but law was all-powerful. 
Law rent the paper, and they went to the 
cell. The door grated on its hinges, and 
swung open; but they halted on the 
threshold; another deliverer had been 
there before them. Arthur Desmond lay 
dead by his own hand. 

One year from the ghastly morning in 
the cell, Evelyn Desmond sat at her desk, 
guiding with heavy eyes and weary fingers 
the pen that earned her food and shelter. 
The day was near its grave, and long 
shadows fell over the paper; but still her 
pen flew on, till the strained eyes could no 
longer direct its course ; then she dashed it 
down, and leaning her head on her arms 
wept bitterly. The shadows lost them- 
selves in gloom, and darkness filled the 
room. Still she sat with bowed head, till 
a servant knocked at the door, and in- 
formed her that Governor Hunt desired to 
see her. Evelyn afose, struck a light, and 
strove to remove the traces of her tears, 
half wondering. what had brought him. 
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It was not yet time for the papers to be 
finished, and besides, he always sent his 


clerk to attend to such business, And 


then, she thought of his noble kindness to 
her in her great desolation. How he had 
watched over and protected her, and yet so 
disguised his goodness, that he, not 


she, seemed the one under obligation. 


These thoughts made her heart beat, and 
her hand tremble, as she laid it upon the 
knob to open the parlor door. Reuben 
rose to meet her. He took her trembling 
hand and led her to a seat. 

* Are you well to-night, Mrs. Desmond ?” 
he asked, as the light, falling on her face, 
betrayed tear marks she had failed to 
remove. 

“ Perfectly, thank you,” she replied; 
“only a little tired.”’ 

“ Tired’ he echoed ; and then his mem- 
ory went back to the day, when like a 
butterfly, she flitted from pleasure to pleas- 
ure, and tired only in their pursuit. 

“Tired! Mrs. Desmond, you must not 
work se hard.”’ 

She smiled wearily. 

“My work is my bread.’? Then after a 
pause, ‘‘ And besides, work kills thought.” 
She drew her hand wearily across her 
brow. There was a silence for a few min- 
utes, and then the governor spoke. 

‘Mrs, Desmond, I came here to-night, 
to ask you to decide a question for me. 
My friends have kindly tendered to me a 
renomination, and it is for you to decide 
whether I shall accept it.” 

sir?’ She looked wonderingly at 
him a second, and then reading his mean- 
ing in his eyes, she buried her face in her 
hands, and half sobbed: 

“No, no! Do not ask me! I am not 
worthy of it!’ 

He left his chair, and standing by her 
said huskily: 

“O Evelyn, my darling, do not say that. 
You are all the world tome. Think of the 
long years I have loved and waited. Spite 
of trials, suffering and success, my love 
has never wavered. It has burned as 
brightly as it did the night I knelt on the 
grass to kiss your shadow, before I went 
away. Speak, Evelyn! May I stay here 
with you, or must I again put miles ef 
land and water between us? O my darling! 
it was God’s own hand brought you to me! 
He will, he must let me keep you. O 
Evelyn! can you not love me, just a little!’ 
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He bent over her, and his breath stirred 
her hair, She looked up. 


“Reuben, best, noblest of men! do you 
think I could accept the rich gift of your 


love, and give you only a little in return? 
No! no! I would rather a thousand times 
drag out my life a chained galley slave.’’ 


“Evelyn,” he cried, but she stopped 
him. 
“Wait, Reuben, hear me. I will take 


your love, for I can give as great a one in 
return. Take me Reuben, I am yours!’ 

And Evelyn Desmond rested her weary 
head on the true breast of Grandfather 
Grey’s Bound-boy. 


POSTAGE STAMPS.—How Prepared. 

As soon as they emerge from the hy- 
draulic press, postage stamps are gummed. 
The paste is made from clear starch, or 
rather its dextrine, which is acted upon 
chemically and then boiled, forming a 
clear, smooth, slightly sweet mixture. 
Each sheet of stamps is taken separately, 
placed upon a flat board, and its edges 
covered with a light metal frame. Then the 
paste is smeared on with a large white- 
wash brush, and the sheet is laid between 
two wire racks and placed on a pile with 
others to dry. Great care is taken in the 
manufacture of this paste, which is per- 
fectly harmless. This gratifying fact has 
been conclusively proved by an analysis re- 
cently made by an eminent chemist. After 
the gumming, another pressing in the hy- 
draulic press follows. Then another count- 
ing—in fact, stamps are counted no less 
than thirteen times during the processes of 
manufacture. The sheets are then cut in 
half, each portion containing one hundred 
stamps, this being done by girls with ordi- 
nary hand shears. Next follows the per- 
forations which is performed by machinery. 
The perforations are first made in a perpen- 
dicular line, and afterwards in a_hori- 
zontal line. Another pressing follows— 
this time to get rid of the raised edges on 
the back of the stamps made by the dies, 
and this ends the manufacture. A separ- 
ate apartment is devoted to the picking 
and sending off the stamps to the differ- 
ent post-offices. It will be seen by this 
account that any absurd rumors concern- 
ing the poisonous or unclean properties 
of postage stamps are utterly without 
foundation. 


CECIL DARE’S SACRIFICE. 
BY DORA DALE. 


PART L 

“Some more nails, Cecil, this one is 
crooked.”’ 

“Did you say two sheets, or one? I be- 
lieve it will take three.’’ 

“What upon earth shall we do with the 
piano!’ And finally, in a grand chorus, 
**O Cecil! do step that bewildering seam, 
and see if these footlights are too far apart. 
Six pans are not enough.” Cecil Dare 
turned, with a hearty laugh at the puzzled 
crowd. 

“What is the matter, girls? How the 
gentlemen are chuckling over our woman’s 
convention—hear them! Yes,’ as a whis- 
kered face peeped maliciously in at the 
window, “‘I think I shall recall my edict 
of banishment as far as you are concerned, 
Mr. Harold. Perhaps you can induce 
Flora’s nails to become straight, or assist 
Miss Porter to move the piano.” 

‘I knew you must come to it,” said the 


gentleman addressed, with ever so slight 
an accent of triumph as he vaulted through 


the open window. ‘“‘ You ladies had bet- 
ter assist in getting up our costumes, and 
let us attend to the scenery and staging. 
What ails the nail, Miss Flora ?”’ 

Flera Maxwell shook her pretty head 
ruefully. 

“Only six here, and three are hopelessly 
crooked! The storeroom of Wachahasset 
refuses to disclose any more. Have the 
sailing party gone ?”’ 

“Why?” asked Cecil, as she finished 
her seam. 

“* Because they might be amiable enough 
- to sail over to Weehawken and get some 
nails that would drive in, and a few more 
tin pans (we’ve ransacked the kitchen de- 
partment, Mr. Harold, and the result is but 
five), and a paper of large pins, and some 
twine, and—”’ 

“Anything more?’ interrupted Geeil, 
“TI see the scarlet and white dag withia 
calling distance of the pier.’’ 

“Then 

The flery Lennox takes the chasu?. 


“You know his banners well!—tI don’t 
doubt. And, Cecil, tell them to get some 
red flannel for—’ But Cecil, with burning 
cheeks, was flying down to the pier to es- 
cape Flora’s final sally. 

‘“*What’s your opinion as to banners?” 
whispered saucy Flora in Mr. Harold's ear, 
as she stood on a chair to hand him the 
hammer. 

the instance just paraphrased?” 
coolly questioning. 

Yes; scarlet and white wins.” 

“Are you assured of that? Something 
might depend upon the oppusing color.” 

* 0,” said she, with a wickedly innocent 
face, “‘I took the blue banner for granted. 
Doesn’t your sailboat—I beg pardon—your 
yacht, carry a flag of ‘ true azure?” 

“At least it has never been struck yet,” 
he said, with some temper, to the intense 
glee of his mischievous antagonist. Then, 
more calmly, “Do you mean that I am to 
congratulate Lennox and your cousin, or is 
it sub rosa?” 

“Where are you wandering to?’ said 
Flora, very prevokingly. “ZI was talking 
about banners?’ And she turned to Cecil, 
atthe window. ‘‘ My dear creature, there’s 
no end of bathing-caps and seaweed wait- 
ing for our energetic fingers. See, girls; 
wont these make beautiful wigs for our 
tableau?” And she covered her pretty 
head with an oil-silk cap, and mounted'the 
seaweed on top of it to try the effect. 

Clive Harold seemed to have recovered 
his good-humor, as he sat there surrounded 
by the laughing bevy of girls, and got them 
to “put o stiteh,’’ as he called it, “here 
and there.” Here and there, however, 
proved a good deal of a task, and the busy 
crowd was only interrupted by the sound of 
the steamboat whistle, as it came down the 
bay, which was a sort of preparatory signal 
for dinner, for at Wachahasset, you know, 
the sole amusement is the arrival of that 
absurd little steamboat, which runs ever to 
the mainland, and brings the mails and 
passengers twice a day. 

Now, I am not going to tell you -where- 
abeuts on the map you will find that roagh- 
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est of places and jolliest of sandbars. If I 
did, Wachahasset would soon be spoiled 
for the regular boarders, as Mrs. Shoddy 
and Co. would be sure to descend there for 
the sake of the very exclusive set they 
would meet so familiarly. And that year 
which I am telling you of, the queer little 
outlandish hotel was filled with a party of 
the very nicest of Bostonians and New 
Yorkers; some forty young people, with a 
few lively matrons, who never thought of 
stopping the fun, but always joined in it. 
In addition to the sailboats and old sailors 
indigenous to the place, several of the gen- 
tlemen had brought down their yachts, and 
the scarlet and white flag of the Lennoxes, 
the blue and gold of the Harolds, with the 
green and black stripes of the Maxwells 
and Vanderwaters, made a gay little fleet 
enough when the clear sea-breeze was 
blowing, and the bright flags waved out 
against the sky. They had plenty of bath- 
ing in the surf, fishing and sailing, and in 
the evenings, dancing, concerts and private 
theatricals, with—most dangerous of all— 
long walks on the beach and pier, a deux, 
with the moonlight for company, and the 
unceasing beat of the grand old ocean 
against the shore, To-night the ever-rest- 
‘ess spirit of the Maxwells, Flora, had in- 
sisted upon a grand tableau and charade 
entertainment, and having once fairly en- 
zsted Cecil Dare in the cause, she was 
quite certain that something pleasant 
would rise out of the chaos. 

And, as for Cecil, my “ queen of the rose- 
bud garden of girls,” do you want to hear 
what she was, nay, what she is, for 1am 
painting a real portrait now, and the face 
is very dear tome. First of all, she was a 
Dare, an aristocrat among aristocrats, and 
far too proud of that fact ever to show her 
pride. They were a grand old family, the 
Dares, counting on the maternal side an 
English ear! for ancestor only three gener- 
ations back, and on the other, descent 
from a race of Norman knights, with a fal- 
con grasping a coronet, and the haughty 
motto, “All or none!’ as their coat-of- 
arms. If ever, in this dear democratic 
country of ours, there could be claimed 
any real aristocracy, the Dares might 
safely call such their own. And the fact 
was sufficiently well recognized in society, 
for whatever her large clan of relatives 
might boast of, Cecil herself had no mon- 
eyed charms to attract lovers. Cecil’s moth- 
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er was a Spanish woman, whom her father, 
when a gay young officer, cruising with 
the Atlantic Squadron, had met, and fallen 
desperately in love with, and finally had 
married. The Dares welcomed the beauti- 
ful young stranger to their hearts and 
homes; perhaps it was from her mother 
that Cecil had inherited the soft Andalu- 
sian eyes and Madonna face, which her 
brown hair and pearly skin showed off to 
such advantage. And she was not at.all 
like a Madonna in those days; simply a 
fair blithe American girl, whose life had 
seen no sorrow. The likeness to Murillo’s 
picture came with the clouds, perhaps—but 
I anticipate. 

Cecil had come down to Wachahasset 
with her aunt, Mrs. Maxwell, Flora having 
declared. that there would be no fun with- 
out Cecil and her “ satellites,’’ as she play- 
fully called the rival forces of Harold and 
Lennox. It was Flora’s perfect delight to 
torment Clive Harold, and she was a trifle 
ungenerous in it, perhaps, for she strongly 
suspected that Cecil’s heart had gone down 
(like many another. woman’s, alas!) before 
Percie Lennox’s witching gray eyes. 

The “‘ dramatic corps” behind the scenes 
that night were in astate of grand disorder 
when Cecil came down, dressed for her ap- 
pearance in the first charade. There was 
a pretty little story running through the 
plot, which Flora’s ready wit had drawn 
out for her, and after Cecil had consented 
to take the part of Nancy the barmaid, 
Flora suddenly discovered that no one but 
Percie Lennox could play the part of an 
Irish lover. Cecil did not object in public, 


though she administered a private lecture- 


to Flora, and now she was feeling intensely 
nervous in consequence of the slight awk- 
wardness. Her color came and went, as 
she became conscious of Percie’s laughing 
gaze, as he stood in the opposite door and 
watched her rapid fingers fly over a last 
and nearly forgotten Moorish dress. 

He was very handsome; even his coarse 
blue boating-shirt and old straw hat could 
not disguise that. Not more than two and 
twenty, very tall, with grand breadth of 
shoulder, and a little graceful head; you 
would turn to look at his figure even before 
you caught a glimpse of his face. There 
were the deep gray eyes and straight eye- 
brows, the latter several shades darker 
than his tawny mustache and yellow hair, 
with a nose and mouth beautiful enough 
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fora woman. Yet he was not in the Jeast 
effeminate-looking, and perhaps his great- 
est beauty was the manly honest gaze of 
the frank gray eyes down into yours. With 
genuine sweetness of disposition, he was 
also swiftly passionate and fiery, and that 
(with the propensity that he had to throw 
himself into everything reckless and dar- 
ing) had gained among his friends the sou- 
briquet of “‘Hotspur.’’ Indeed, the Len- 
noxes claimed that some far distant blood 
of Northumberland’s famous earl wandered 
in their veins, and carried the lion’s head 
on their crest in evidence thereof, while 
Percie’s mother, to carry out the legend, 
had named her only son Harry Percie. You 
so often see people who are a complete 
-burlesque upon their baptismal names that 
this instance of the fitness of his was al- 
most droll. 

Up went the sheets that Cecil’s ingenious 
hands had made answer the purpose of a 
curtain, and an interesting landlady, per- 
sonated by Flora, related to the audience 
her trials and tribulations with Nancy the 
barmaid. 

“Don’t look so worried,” said Percie, 
merrily, as he watched Cecil’s downcast 
face. 

“ It’s very foolish of me,’’ she said, fal- 
teringly. ‘‘But you know how people—”’ 
Her face burned—she could not sayit. A 
tender look went from the gray eyes to 
hers. 

“Will talk? Let them; who cares? 
This is only fun, and you mustn’t mind it. 
The earnest part shall come afterward, 
Cecil darling!’ 

He had never gone so near the rocks of 
a.declaration before, and Cecil was thank- 
ful that her cue, at that moment called, 
sent her flying on the stage, when, fortu- 
nately, she waited to be addressed by 
Flora, as all idea of her speech had van- 
ished out of her mind. She was never 
quite sure how she got through with the 
first scene, but the last was much better. 
Percie was a wonderful actor for an ama- 
teur, and the drollery of his Irish love- 
making did much to keep Cecil’s wits in 
order. He finished with that comic song 
of “Mollie Carew,”’ and inter- 
spersing it with explanations and com- 
ments as to its general application to 
“Nancy,” he cleverly bowed himself and 
. Cecil off the stage, amid the applause of the 
-convulsed audience. 
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There was a littic dark room just off the 
hall, where Cecil fled as the others went 
on the stage, thinking she would sit and 
cool her burning cheeks before meeting 
Percie again. But suddenly: 

Cecil?’ And ahand clasped hers firmly, 
as his tender voice said, “‘ ‘I’m alone, I'm 
alone in this world widout you? The song 
was no jesting for me, dear; will you leave 
me ‘alone’ any longer?” 

“Percie! you know—” she answered, 
lucidly; and I suppose the rest of her sen- 
tence was whispered in Percie s ear, as bis. 
tawny mustache brushed her soft brown 
hair. But in adark corner of that dark- 
ened room a pale set face watched the 
pair with stealthy fierceness, and Clive 
Harold muttered under his breath, “Tab- 
leau vivant, behind the scenes! Pity to 
spoil your heroics, beau monsieur, but the 
slender hair that upheld the sword of Dam- 
ocles is parting fast; you shall feel my ven- 
geance before another sun sets!’ 

The charades and tableaux were voted a 
grand success by the Wachahasset audi- 
ence, and the actors wound up with a jolly 
little supper in the dining-room. But Ce- 
cil was so tired, and yet so excited and 
happy, that she hardly closed her eyes be- 
fore dawn, and therefore, when she did fall 
asleep, slumbered calmly on until almost 
dinner-time. 

“At last?’ Flora called out, merrily, as 
Cecil made her appearance on the piazza 
when the dinner-bell rang. ‘You were 
sleeping so nicely that I would not wake 
you. Mr. Lennox, where are Cecil’s 
letters ?”” 

“Here,” said Percie, giving his hand 
with the letters; “don’t mind us; read 
them, please.” Cecil felt herself flushing 
as she opened them. 

* Father is in Montreal, Flora,” said she, 
as she read, “‘ going to make the trip of the 
Thousand Isles, leaving mother at Toronto. 
His leave lasts three weeks longer, and we 
must meet him at Niagara on the 30th.” 

“ T shail meet the commodore—perhaps!’ 
was whispered in her ear as Percie stooped 
to-pick up her fan. But she only laughed 
a little in reply, as they walked out to din- 
ner together. 

Percie told her during the meal that he 
must leave her this afternoon and sail over 
to Patchongue to send a business telegram. 

“T shall return as soon as I can, but the 
breeze is light, and I doubt if I reach home 
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much before tea. After that will you go 
up to the lighthouse with me? You've 
been talking of it for some days.”’ 

“Yes indeed; can’t we go alone without 
the others ?”” 

“Tll manage it,” said he, smiling. 
“Come down to the pier and see the 
‘Monarch’ go off.” 

‘““Where away?” said Flora. as they 
passed her; standing in the door with 
Harold. 

“Tm off for Patchongue, and Miss Cecil 
is going to the pier. Harold, will you come 
with us for the sail? I'll be happy to take 
you on board, or, if you prefer it, we 
might have another race between the 
Ménarch’ and the ‘ Una.’ ” 

“ Thank you, neither,” said Harold. “I 
have been beaten once too often by ‘ scar- 
let and white’ to risk another trial, until I 
put a new reef in the ‘faire Una’s’ sails.” 

“ Very ungallant,” said Flora, ready for 
mischief; ‘‘ that is, if your ‘ Monarch,’ Mr. 
Lennox, stands in the same relation to the 
‘faire Una’ that Spenser’s King of Beasts 
did.” 

“Don’t be vindictive, Miss Flora,” 
laughed Percie, seeing the angry flush on 
Harold’s face. Then, as he stepped on the 
deck of his yacht, ‘‘ You’ll measure speed 
better next time, Harold. Au revoir, 
ladies.”’ 

They stood on the pier and watched the 
graceful yacht for a few moments, and 
then Flora announced that she was going 
to take the nap which Cecil enjoyed in the 
morning. 

** Will you take a walk on the beach with 
me?” said Harold, as Flora left them. 
“You promised me one several days ago; 
perhaps I shall not have it at all, unless I 
improve my opportunity.” 

Cecil’s eyes fell and her color rose at his 
tone. 

“ You evidently have not much faith in 
my promises,’”’ said she, wrapping her ber- 
nous closer as the fresh sea-breeze blew 
past them. “I should like to go down and 
see the tide come in. How did you like 
the charades last night?” 

She had taken his arm, and they were 
going down the plank walk that led to the 
shore. He did not answer her question, 
but asked one instead : 

“Miss Cecil, are you clairvoyante?”’ 

“TI? Whatan odd fancy! Why do you 
ask ?” 
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‘Because I was wondering whether—if 
you have not-done it already—you would 
care to take a look into that inscrutable 
thing, a man’s heart.”’ 

An unaccountable shiver shook Cecil 
from head to foot. 

“Some one is walking over my grave,” 
said she lightly, in answer to his surprised 
look. “ What an odd saying that is; so 
weird and ghostly.” 

“There are some feet that could not 
walk over my grave without calling its 
ashes to life,” he said, with sudden pas- 
sion. But Cecil would not understand. 

“O, what a magnificent breaker!’ she 
said, as they reached the beach. ‘“ Can’t 
we sit down on the sand and watch them ?” 

He threw his travelling plaid down and 
arranged it carefully for her to sit on, and 
then, before she could begin common- 
places, he stooped down and looked full in 
hereyes and said, “‘Cecil Dare, I love you?’ 

The words were spoken low, but with 
such intensity that Cecil sat absolutely 
speechless, half terrified, and turning pale 
as he went on. 

“Tt’s no new thing for youto hear. I 
know that men have gone mad for your 
fair face before to-day. I have seen other 
women who were as beautiful—none who 
carried your resistless charm for winning 
hearts. Do you think it was because of her 
hazel eyes and lovely smile that Mary 
Stuart wound her fetters around the souls 
of Darnley and Bothwell, Rizzio and Chas- 
telar? I am not a skillful wooer, Cecil, 
but I offer you a princely home and for- 
tune, a proud old name, and a heart that 
loves you more madly than you will ever be 
loved again. You may think that I am 
placing the advantages of position and 
name before my love; that is only comme- 
ilfaut in our day, and I woo you as a proud 
Dare is best won—by her latent ambition.”’ 

“You seem to be assured of your suc- 
cess, sir,” she said, coldly, repressing all 
sign of the indignant pride he had roused. 
** You certainly bear away the palm for au- 
dacity in offering to barter ‘ position and 
an establishment’ for my hand. I con- 
clude that my heart has nothing to do with 
the bargain.” 

foritisnot mine. But I will make 
you love me if I can have but fair field to 
your favor.” 

She bit her lips impatiently at the arro- 
gant tone. 
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_ “There is no need of further discussion, 
Mr. Harold. Your rejection would have 
been more courteous had you seen fit to be 
less insolent.’ 

A strange gray pallor spread over Har- 
old’s face at the scornful words. 

“Is this’ final?” he asked, after a brief 
pause. 

“It is.’ Cecil glanced again at him, 
and angry as she was, her woman’s heart 
bade her add, more gently, ‘‘ We were good 
friends before this—don’t force me to break 
it all thus.” 

He turned with a sneering smile. 

** You did not know that the little dark 
room had another occupant last night, and 
that the pretty tableau, where you played 

_the part of Juliet to a tender Romeo, had a 
select and appreciative audience—of one!’ 

She looked at him, her eyes dilating with 
wonderment, and then rose, gathering her 
bernous about her in cold silence. She 
thought he must be intoxicated ; it was the 
only explanation for such ungentlemanly 
conduct. * 

“Wait, Cecil?’ And he laid an imperi- 
ous hand on herarm. “I have a warning 
to give you. You are very happy, perhaps, 
in feeling that handsome, courtly Percie 
Lennox has asked for your hand. It’s just 
possible that Commodore Dare may not 
appreciate the honor quite as highly when 
he finds that his son-in-law in prospective 
‘is a forger!”’ 

Cecil turned suddenly—her face lit with 
passion, her delicate features quivering 
with disdain. ‘Go, sir! It is unneces- 
sary to add slander and falsehood to your 
lordly and chivalrous manner of asking 
favors.” 

“*My poor Cecil,” he said, passing from 
imperiousness to an affectation of pity that 
was doubly galling, “it is hard to believe 
that so gallant a ‘ Hotspur’ would stoop to 
such an action—the aristocratic Lennox 
place himself on a par with John Jones the 
common felon. But I always bring proofs 
in cases of this sort; do you know that 
hand and crest ?¥ 

Cecil took the papers he held towards 
her. One was a French draft for six thou- 
sand francs, and signed “ Jasper Harold ;”’ 
the other, a note of six lines, with the well- 
known H. Percie Lennox”? as signature, 
and on the seal the lion rampant, the un- 
mistakable Lennox crest, She read the 
note vyer twice, 


“My DEAR CLIVE,—God knows, I thank 
you and your uncle for your mercy! I can 
trust to your generosity to destroy the fa- 
tal check, and I enclose herewith my own, 
for the balance due you. If my American 
draft had come one steamer earlier I 
should never have been tempted to commit 
the crime.” 


Even then the trusting, brave girl refused 
to entertain so monstrous a charge against 
her lover. Cecil thrust the papers into 
Harold’s hand with a gesture that was al- 
most queenly. 

“Your story?” she said, briefly. 

“Not a very long one,” he said, care- 
lessly. ‘‘We were abroad together, two 
years ago, you know, and Lennox lived 
en prince in Paris for six months. That 
was nothing, but he gambled atrociously. 
My uncle, who lived in Paris at that time, 
was in the habit of receiving Percie’s 
American drafts, which Mrs. Lennox sent 
subject to Jasper Harold’s endorsement. 
One evening Percie lost at the gaming 
table seven thousand francs to a young 
French duc, and having but a thousand in 
his note-book, came to my uncle for the 
balance. We were aware of Lennox’s ex- 
cesses, and by my advice Uncle Jasper re- 
fused to advance such a sum ‘until he re- 
ceived advices from America. Lennox’ 
flung himself out of the house in one of 
his furious rages, and two days after, my 
uncle’s banker sent him that precious bit 
of paper I had the honor of giving you. 
There is some slight irregularity in it, 
which induced them to bring it for inspec- 
tion. Uncle Jasper passed the check and 
paid the amount, and when I called on 
Lennox he admitted, with great appearance 
of penitence, that he had drawn the forged 
check. He sent me the note afterward, 

foolish boy, with the money for my uncle.” 
Harold paused; Cecil sat motionless and 
pallid as marble. . 

“And now you will ask me, doubtless, 
why I take the thankless task of making 
myself his accuser by reviving the scandal.. 
I am slow to form a determination, but 
when once formed, you might as well try 
to stop yonder foaming breaker with your 
slender hand as to stem my will. That 
fair-haired boy has crossed my path, and 
won the love of the only woman I ever de- 
sired to possess; but, by heavens! he shall 
cross meno more, Accept my offer, Cecil, 
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and I will tear up these evidences of guilt 
and throw them into the ocean; refuse me, 
and I’ll blast his reputation forever! It 
makes little difference that the sin was 
condoned—that he committed it will be 
enough to stain the haughty Lennox 
name.” 

“Have you no pity?’ she said, in a 
faint agonized whisper. 

“Not where winning you is concerned, 
my queenly, beautiful Cecil!’ 

She drew her hand away from him as if 
the touch stung her; not for herself would 
she ask mercy at his hands, but Percie— 
her own young lover! 

“What harm has he ever done you? 
Spare him this, and ask of me—what you 
will!” 

The last words were almost inaudible. 
With a gesture of exultation Harold bent 
his evil face close to hers, but he was too 
hasty in his triumph. Had she, Cecil 
Dare, fallen so low as this? And with the 
thought she struck his lips with her slender 
hand and sprang to her feet. Slowly the 
flashing light came back to her great soft 
eyes, and her voice gathered its strength 
and clearness as she spoke: 

“T have asked you for pity, I have im- 
plored mercy from a stone, but you may 
carry out your worst vengeance before I 
will stoop to the ignominy of your caress. 
You gave me your ultimatum—now hear 
mine. Spare Percie Lennox, let that dis- 
graceful secret lie buried in the oblivion 
from which your fiendlike malice has 
snatched it, and I pledge you my word of 
honor that I will never marry him. But 
in the same breath I tell you boldly that 
your presumptuous hand shall never fetter 
me, nor will I ever owe home or name to 
so pitiful a traitor. Shame upon you that 
you betrayed a heart that trusted to your 
generosity to destroy the proofs you have 
hoarded! Wait!’—for he burst into a 
savage oath—‘“‘ you have not heard me 
out. If you are not satisfied with making 
my life desolate, and declare, in your baf- 
fled rage, that unless I wed you the story 
will be proclaimed to the world, then I an- 
swer that, so surely as you blast my lover’s 
name with crime, I take my place by his 
side and suffer with him, caring for no hu- 
miliation, with my hand in his!’ 

Harold’s fierce eyes glittered with min- 
gled hatred and admiration as this scornful 
defiance rang out above the noise of the 
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breaking waves. He had played his cards 
with consummate skill and daring, but he 
counted too surely upon girlish cowardice 
and a woman’s plastic will. He knew 
nothing of the gallant spirit that had de- 
scended from the proud old Norman 
knights, and throbbed so hotly now in 
Cecil’s bosom; he thought to terrify and 
subdue her, and he had almost succeeded. 
Perhaps he had never loved her so madly 
as at the moment when he thought he had 
lost her, for he knew that the last was no 
empty boast; that, as she said, if his act 
drove her to extremity, she would cling to 
her lover through all. 

I might add that he never loved her so 
intensely, for, notwithstanding his unscru- 
pulous method of using all means to carry 
out his plans, there was a chord of bold 
hardihood in the man that compelled him 
to admire Cecil’s dauntless resolution, and 
for a moment he faltered in his cruel pur- 
pose ; for a moment he half resolved to let 
her conquer, were it only to see the soft 
eyes smile gratefully upon him, and feel 
the little hand clasp his in friendship again. 
But the brief impulse passed as he saw a 
look of hope on her face. . 

“You are a grand creature,” he said, 
with reluctant justice. ‘And I have lost 
all! So be it; as long as you and Lennox 
are separated, he is safe from me. But 
what warrant have I that at some future 
time you may—” 

‘*My word is passed,” she interrupted, 
hotly. ‘‘ Our conversation is ended.”’ 

“When will you—’” he half hesitated at 
the additional cruelty. She became white 
as death. She drove back the bitter tears, 
determined that her enemy should mot see 
her weep. ; 

“Enough! Leave that to me; and O 
Clive Harold, may God deal with you as 
you keep faith with me this day!’ And, 
turning away, she left him standing on the 
beach. 

Cecil clenched her hands till the rosy 
nails bruised the fair white palms, and 
wished, for one brief second, that she could 
plunge down into the blue smiling ocean, 
away from the cruel sunlight. In that 
short half hour she had buried her sunny 
girlhood, and now there lay before her a 
woman’s path of trial. How could she 
ever tell Percie! Could she ever look up 
in his face and tell him that she knew his 
dishonor? No, the sacrifice must be all 
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her own; it would be but an additional 
pang for him to know this afternoon’s 
history. The swift fiery blood that gave 
him his name of ‘“‘ Hotspur” would hold 
Harold’s life poor revenge for having 
stained his honor in hersight. Better that 
he should think her false, fickle! and the 
first moan that had passed Cecil Dare’s lips 
shook them then, as she thought how 
another might come to fill her place in 
Percie’s heart. She went up to her own 
room, and locked the door upon Flora and 
her aunt, looking at her watch as she sat 
down on the floor and laid her head against 
the cushion of a chair. Two hours before 
Percie would be back—two hours in which 
to bury her love and hope. Was it years 
since she had lain on this bed with a happy 
joyous heart? Many women have seen 
fond dreams sink down into darkness, but 
few make so little moan as Cecil. The 
torture was as keen, but the wound bled 
inwardly; the only outward sign of her 
agony was her colorless lips and the mute 
anguish of her eyes. She even smoothed 
the brown braids, and chose another cravat 
before going down stairs. Women do such 
things mechanically, and a silken bodice 
has often been neatly laced over a breaking 
heart, and will continue to be so to the end 
of time, no doubt. 

Upon coming up from the pier, Percie 
found Cecil sitting on the piazza with 
Flora. 

“Late, am I not?’ said he, gayly. 
“There is so little wind that I thought the 
sun would be down before we landed. Are 
you ready, Miss Cecil ?”’ 

“Where are you going ?”’ asked Flora. 

“Updo see the sun set and the lamps 
lit in the lighthouse. Miss Cecil, I don’t 


wish to hurry you, but unless you get across 
that soft sand at a more rapid rate than 
usual, we shall not be half way up before 
old Sol sinks into darkness.”’ 

*“*Had you a pleasant sail ?’’ said she, as 
they hurried along toward the lighthouse, 
trying to make her voice sound as free and 
blithe as usual. 

“Rather, but I was wishing myself back 
wi¢h you. You look a little pale and weary; 
is anything the matter, darling?” 

Cecil was thankful that the appearance 
of the lighthouse-keeper prevented her 
answering. 

“Come ’long,” said the man; “you’ve 
got ’bout five minutes to travel up them 


stairs. Do ye think ye can do it, young 
lady ?”” 

Cecil smiled. 

Let me help you; that primitive speci- 
men has enough to do in taking care of his 
lantern.”’ And Percie slipped an arm 
around Cecil’s waist cleverly, and half 
lifted her up the stairs. Her heart swelled 
almost to bursting, and a sob escaped her. 

** Are you ill?” with some alarm. 

She shook her head, but he paused for a 
few seconds to caress her hair and brow, 
and that delay cost them the sunset; for 
when they reached the top the keeper was 
lighting the lamps, and the sun shedding 
its last ruddy beams on the water. The 
view was beautiful, and they stood for a 
few moments looking at it silently. 

“TIT am going down to eat my supper,” 
said the keeper, addressing Percie, ‘‘ and if 
you and the young lady want to stay awhile 
longer, I’m agreeable, only jest holler out 
to me when you come down.”’ 

All right,’”’ said Percie; “‘here’s a chair 
for you, Cecil, and a cushion for me,” 
throwing it down at her feet, and stretch- 
ing his graceful figure lazily at full length. 

Cecil tried to steady her whirling brain; 
then she essayed to speak, and her courage 
failed her. Better do it suddenly, perhaps. 

““Percie—Mr. Lennox—I have mude a 
fearful mistake—’ the words died on her 
lips, as he lifted his glorious eyes, full of 


love, tohers, ‘ I—you—I release you from 


the promise you made me last night, and 
ask you to give me back mine.”’ 

**Cecil, in heaven’s name, what age you 
talking about?” Then, sinking back with 
an amused smile, ‘‘How you frightened 
me! For half a moment I thought you 
were in earnest.” 


Another effort to quiet the unsteady lips 
and voice; this time he saw the struggle. 

“I do mean it, alas! I can be nothing 
to you in future.” 

He sprang to his feet. 

* Are you mad, oramI? Were you only 
acting a lie last night when you put your 
head on my breast and swore to be mine? 
Cecil, if the whole world proclaimed you 
false, I would cling to you and believe you 
true. Take back my promise!—give you 
yours! No, by heavens! not till your own 
lips assure me that you do not love me, will 
I believe that I could be so wholly, so 


utterly deceived and betrayed by the wo- 
man I adore?’ 
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“Then you may believe it now.” The 
tone was cold and hollow; she dared not 
raise her eyes to his face. For the first 
time, the proud noble nature had stooped 
to falsehood, and the degradation smote 
her to the soul. But she knew, Heaven 
help her! that only by making him think 
her unworthy could she accomplish her 
end, and upon herself she had no mercy. 
What did it matter? All gladness was 
over for her now; she could sink no further 
into darkness. 

“What did you say?’ His face was 
stern and pale as marble. She forced her- 
self to look at him for a brief second. 

“Tt has been an awful mistake. I do 
not love you, except as a brother or a 
friend.”” And then the storm burst. 

Cecil had often heard that Percie Lennox 
was swift to anger, but she had never 
dreamed of arousing such a violence of 
temper. He showered fiery reproaches 


upon her, he stung her with his scorn, and 
lashed her with his satire. She heard him 
out with dumb agony; she did not try to 
arrest one cruel word, one bitter sneer. 
“Enough!” she cried, hoarsely, at last, 
feeling that her strength was failing her; 


and she rose, groping like one suddenly 
blind for the staircase. 

The pitiful gesture smote Percie to the 
heart. For the first time, he had been 
guilty of harsh language to a woman, and 
his remorse was keen. 

“Cecil, my darling, take care; you will 
fall. Trust yourgelf once more to my 
guidance.’’ And before she could prevent 
. it, he Iffted her slight form in his arms 
and began the descent. 

A shiver shook Cecil from head to foot, 


as she closed her eyes and lay half-fainting 
in his embrace. She was powerless to bat- 


tle against this returning tenderness, and a 
ery broke from her very soul: 

*“O Percie, Percie, kiss me once before 
we part!’ 

Not once, but many times, and the hot 
tears fell on her upturned face. But they 


were at the end of the stairs now, and he 
drew her shawl carefully around her and 
left her in the shadow, as he spoke to the 
keeper and thanked him for showing them 
the lamps. 

He put her arm within his as they walked 
slowly down to the hotel, and neither broke 


the silence until they reached it. 
“You are an enigma, Cecil,” he said; 
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and all the anger had gone from his voice. 
** At one moment you tell me that you do 
not love me, and at the next you force me 
to believe that you are suffering as bitterly 
aslam. Well, Ido not pretend to under- 
stand a woman. But remember this: I 
have given you my heart, and I do not 
lightly take back the gift. Scorn it, tram- 
ple it under your feet, if you will, I will yet 
have you for my own some day.” 

She sighed, “‘ It cannot be!’ 

“Cecil, you cannot deceive me so; I 
know that you have some hidden motive 
for this, and, though I think it hardly what 
I deserve at your hands, I will not now ask 
you what it is; but I will find it out for 
myself, if it takes me twenty years.” 

He seated her in a dark corner of the 
piazza, and went to get a glass of wine. 
She terrified him by her strange impassive- 
ness; she did not shed a tear, but shook 
from head to foot as if with an ague. 
Percie passed through the hall, and met 
Mrs. Maxwell and Flora in the parlor. 

“Where is Cecil?”? Mrs. Maxwell was 
very pale, and Flora sobbing over a letter. 

“Outside. What has happened ?”’ 

‘“* My brother—Commodore Dare—O, how 
shall I ever tell her?” 

Percie snatched the paper from Flora’s 
trembling hand. 

““Good God, dead!’ 
emphasis. 

“Tt was an accident; they removed the 


steamer’s plank too quickly, and he was 


precipitated into the water. They say the 
wheel struck him, for he was a fine swim- 
mer. Where is my poor child ?”’ 

The words almost died on her lips, for, 
looking like a ghost of her former self, 


Cecil came toward them. 


“What is it, aunt?” 


Percie tried to stop her, but she drew 
the paper impetuously out of his hand. 
One moment of awful pause, as her face 
grew stony in its pallor; she gave a single 
cry, and Percie caught her as she fell. 

They thought she would never come out 
of that deathlike swoon. The nerves that 
had been so strung and lacerated during 
the painful day had received their final 
shock, and when she did unclose her eyes, 
she seemed stupefied. Finally Mrs. Max- 
well put her arm around her. 

‘Cecil,’ as the wandering eyes rested on 
her aunt’s face, “I have a letter here from 
your father; try to read it.” 


with shocked 
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She looked down at the page. It began, 
“My darling Sissy,” his pet name for his 
only daughter. Over her heart came the 
sound of his voice lingering on the words— 
her own brave sailor father, whose caress 
she would never feel more; a single low 
sob broke the silence of the room, and the 
tears they had so anxiously looked for 
rolled down Cecil’s cheeks as she sank 
back on her pillows. 

The Maxwells were anxious to get away 
before morning, and there was a possibility 
of their catching the night train if they ran 
across the bay in a sailboat to the main- 
land. Percie Lennox offered his yacht in- 
stead of their own, on account of its greater 
speed, and in about an hour the travellers 
came down on the pier, Cecil, still half- 
stunned with her grief, a thick veil drawn 
over her face. Strong arms lifted her into 
the boat and carried her to a sofa on deck, 
and she said, gratefully, “‘ You are so good 
to me, Uncle John; I have no father but 
you now,” as she laid wearily down. But 
Mr. John Maxwell was sofve steps behind 
her, and she did not know then, nor for 
long years after, that it was Percie Lennox 
who had held her so lovingly, or that he 
carried away with him—sole token of a 
love stricken in its bloom—a little silver- 
gray glove! 


PART II. 


Ir was a dark gloomy afternoon of a 
November day, and the schoolbell at Miss 
Hatherton’s “‘ English and French Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies” rang 
twice, rather waspishly, as if it said, “‘ Do 
go home! do go home!’’ to the weary and 
dispirited students. With brightening 
faces the girls rose from their seats, and 
proceeded to pile up their books, the un- 
loosened tongues flying at a pace calculated 
to make up for their enforced silence. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the hubbub, a 
single sharp stroke sounded from the 
principal’s desk. 

“Young ladies,” said Miss Hatherton, 
“as soon as the day scholars have with- 
drawn, I wish to say a few words to the 
boarders.” 

Six of the older girls and four or five 
children (for the boarding-school was 
limited) reseated themselves, and one, a 
pretty sly-looking girl, with masses of 
chestnut hair and big blue eyes, muttered 
to her neighbor: 


“What upon earth’s up? The griffin 
looks wonderfully amiable.” 

After a few minutes, the schoolroom 
being emptied of all but the girls just 
mentioned and a few teachers, Miss Hath- 
erton, drawing herself up into an attitude 
that she firmly believed combined the grace 
of Madame Roland with the dignity of 
Queen Elizabeth, addressed them: 

“Children, I asked you to wait because 
I wished to inform you of a new arrival. I 
have been applied to by my friend, Mrs. 
Sidney, to receive as parlor boarder the 
daughter of Senator Evelyn, who desires to 
have the advantage of musical and Italian 
instructors in New York. Miss Evelyn 
belongs to a very distinguished Boston 
family, and I have no doubt that her 
society will be an acquisition to all of us. 
But I wish you al] to understand that there 
must be no running freely into her cham- 
ber, or intruding upon her privacy, as she 
will have nothing to do with the school or 
rules. And now, children, prepare for your 
walk with Madame Fanchon; donnez moi 
la carte.” The last remark was intended 
for the servant, and, glancing down at the 
card which bore Miss Evelyn’s name, Miss 
Hatherton prepared to descend, regardless 
of morning-wrapper’ and soiled linen. 
“Please have the weekly reports ready for 
me on my return, Miss Dare,’’ she said, as 
she left the room. 

With a weary tired hand Cecil Dare 
opened the book of marks, and sat down 
to fill up the reports. She was used to the 
treadmill now; but to-day her head ached 
shockingly, the children in her department 
had been especially trying, and she had in- 
dulged in a faint hope that Miss Hatherton 
would assign her the duty of walking with 
the girls instead of madame. 

Cecil was a different looking being from 
the one who had laughed and danced, the 
gayest of her set, that summer at Wacha- 
hasset. The face was older, paler, and 
more setin its severe outline; even in her 
happy days she had been devoid of color, 
but now the cheek was at times waxen in 
its transparency, and the full lips a shade 
less rosy. But the noble brow and deep 
eyes were lovely as ever, and the purple 
stuff dress fitted as trimly as the silks had 
done, while the linen collar rolled back 
from the beautiful slender throat, white as 
of old. It was two years since she had 
accepted a position as teacher in Miss 
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Hatherton’s school, three, since she had 
broken her engagement with Percie Len- 
nox. Teaching was her own choice, for 
both the Maxwells and Dares were strongly 
opposed to it, and had each offered her a 
home. Perhaps she might have accepted 
it but that it gave her too much time to 
think, for years had by no means deadened 
the pain of that parting. Twice since then 
a letter had come for Cecil bearing the 
Lennox crest, and with trembling hands 
she had locked them in her desk, where 
they now lay with unbroken seals. She 
did not dare to send them back, but she 
was equally resolved not to let her heart 
influence her now, when in trial and adver- 
sity, or bring Harold’s vengeance upon him 
by yielding to his pleading. And stern and 
haughty as she had been in her defiance of 
Harold, she was yet woman enough not to 
wish to exasperate him further; therefore, 
when they met (as they sometimes did at 
the Maxwells), she was polite, but coldly 
indifferent. This behaviour seemed unac- 
countable to her uncle, for soon after 
Commodore Dare’s death, when Cecil’s 
dependent condition Secame known, Ilar- 
old had written an apparently generous 


and ardent letter to Mr. Maxwell, bescech- 


ing his influence with Cecil. She received 
the proposal with something very like 
scorn, and the Maxwells were much an- 
noyed at the refusal of so excellent a 
match. About eighteen months before, 
upon the occasion of his mother’s second 
marriage, Percie Lennox had accepted a 
diplomatic appointment, and it was previ- 
ous to his sailing for Vienna that his second 
letter went to Cecil. 

Cecil sat at her desk, working with 
mechanical precision and rapidity, until 
the fading light rendered it impossible to 
continue the task, and then she sat still in 
the darkness thinking. Her head ached 
too much to allow her ideas to go beyond 
the mere physical pain, but even that was 
not to be long indulged, for presently a 
grand disturbance rose suddenly in the 
hall. First one shrill voice, and then 
another, until she began to think that all 
the French servants in the house must be 
scolding together; so she rose and opened 
the door. It was not totally dark in the 
vestibule, but as the only light came from 
a burner on the second flight above, it only 
served to ‘‘make darkness visible.” As far 
as Cecil could discern, three of the servants 


her own. 
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were announcing their intention not to 
carry up another trunk, while the fourth 
stood on the staircase, explaining matters 
to a little figure, holding a travelling-bag 
and shawl. 

“What is all this noise about?’ said 
Cecil’s ca'm voice, proceeding from the 
schoolroon, door. 

Four tongues responded simultaneously, 
in French and English, that the trunk was 
too heavy; would mam’selle tell the young 
lady to send for a porter? 

““[ beg your pardon,” said the little 
figure, addressing Cecil; ‘‘I have just ar- 
rived, and Miss Hatherton ordered these 
trunks carried to my reom—a more difticult 
matter than I had imagined.” 

The voice was both ladylike and refined, 
and struck Cecil pleasantly. It was impos- 
sible to tell what the stranger looked like, 
but Cecil fancied her from that instant. 

“Miss Evelyn, is it not?” asked she. 
“The flights are so long that we are gener- 
ally obliged to take out one of the trays. 
Can you unlock your trunk here ?” 

*Certainly,” said the stranger, running 
down stairs again. “It is only necessary 
to take out this; I can find a dress in it, I 
think.” 

** Very well,” said Cecil. ‘ Fanchon will 
take it to your room. The south room on 
the fourth story, Miss Evelyn. We take 
tea at half-past seven.” 

Georgie Evelyn gave a glance of undis- 
guised perturbation around the room as- 
signed her as soon as she entered it. Her 
experience of boarding-schools was limited, 
for she had never been to even a day school 
in her life, and coming fresh from a luxu- 
rious home, with a bijou chamber of her 
own, the low single bed, chest of drawers, 
and small round table, did look rather un- 
promising, it must be confessed. As she 
made her toilet a feeling of homesickness 
began to creep over her, and she reflected, 
with devout thankfulness, that she was 
only to be here for a short time, and, 
finally, with a little bit of a sigh, she heard 
the tea-bell ring, and walked down stairs, 
meeting Miss Hatherton at the foot. 

‘Just in time, dear,’ said that lady, 
honeyedly, drawing Georgie’s arm within 
** Young ladies, I present you to 
Miss Evelyn. Madame Davoust, Mrs, 
Vaughan, Miss Harrison, Miss Dare; these 
are all my resident teachers. I have kept 
a seat for you here at my righthand. I 
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" mever make a stranger of any one, and I 
hope, Miss Evelyn, that I can make you 
enjoy your visit sufficiently to have you 
desire to repeat it.” 

As Georgie’s blue eyes opened with a 
quick amused glance, she raised them to 
the speaker’s face, and, for the ‘first time, 
took a scrutinizing glance at her. Miss 
Hatherton was, at first gaze, a handsome 
woman of about thirty, large and fair, with 
a fine figure, and plenty of yellow hair, 
which was usually in imminent danger of 
coming down about the shoulders. Miss 
Hatherton’s eyes were blue, her nose 
straight and rather large, and she possessed 
very beautiful teeth, but the eyes had a 
trick of wandering all about, instead of 
looking clearly into yours when talking, 
and the lips were thin and depresséd at the 
corners. Swift and keen was Georgie’s 
glance, as she unfolded her napkin, saying, 
to herself, “‘ Deceitful, clever and hypocrit- 
ical! What a combination!’ And then 
Miss Evelyn ran her eye down the table, 
where the schoolgirls were honoring her 
with the unblushing stare which none but 
that genus acquire. 

Meanwhile, from the opposite side of the 


table, Cecil was eyeing the new-comer as 
closely as was consistent with good-breed- 
ing. From Miss Hatherton’s remarks she 
had received the impression that the parlor 
boarder was a girl of perhaps fifteen, and 
had groaned inwardly over the advent of 
another of the species, who was just uncon- 


trolled enough to be an annoyance. But 
Georgie was a surprise to her. This was 
no unformed girl, but a quiet self-possessed 
lady, with the unmistakable stamp of aris- 
tocrat upon her, from the lovely chestnut 
curls and refined face to the hand, white 
and fairy-like as Cecil’s own, while a certain 
determination around the mouth, and a 
laughing satire in the deep violet eyes 
made Cecil smile involuntarily, as she 
thought, ““A match for Miss Hatherton 
herself, unless my reading of faces is 
false.’’ Glancing up she caught Georgie’s 
eyes, and blushed at their very evident 
admiration. 

“TI was very much obliged to you for your 
assistance,” said Georgie, addressing her. 

She did not catch Cecil’s name, and was 
wondering where that lovely Madonna face 
came from. 

“What is that?” said Miss Hatherton. 

Cecil explained in a few words. 
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“TI am sorry that you had any trouble, 
Miss Evelyn; servants are such a trial. 
You cannot imagine the care, labor and 
anxiety it is to have such a charge as mine 
—no rest for either mind or body. There 
are my servants to give orders to and keep 
watch of, my teachers, who always come to 
me in the smallest emergency, these chil- 
dren, to whom I have such a sacred duty to 
perform, and to send forth into this sinful 
world. Many a time, when my strength 
gives out, and my brain fairly aches with 
being overtaxed, I am recalled to that duty 
by an inward voice, which says, ‘* What 
will you answer if, in future years, one of 
these children come back to you and say, 
‘Miss Hatherton, you have failed in strict- 
ness, or in kindness, or in prudence toward 
me,’ and then I start up and work on. 
Duty is, and always will be, the ruling 
motive of my life, and I hope I shall fail in 
no particular of it toward you, my 
darling.” 

During this extraordinary harangue, de- 
livered with mingled pomposity and meek- 
ness, Georgie was seized with an insane 
desire to laugh. The utter ludicrousness 
of a woman with that face riding duty to 
death, and taking little triumphant flights 
on her hobby-horse, struck Georgie’s quick 
sense of the ridiculous, but by the time 
that Miss Hatherton ended her sentence 
with the very familiar term of ‘ darling,” 
Georgie’s response was ready for her with 
equal politeness and brevity. 

“I do not for a moment doubt it, 
madam.” 

Miss Hatherton gave one look at the im- 
perturbable face, and subsided behind the 
tea-urn. 

“Children, you are dismissed,” said the 
principal, after the mush and milk, crackers 
and biscuit had been discussed by the 
boarders. ‘‘ Miss Evelyn, pray finish your 
chicken. Miss Dare, don’t go. May I give 
you a cup of tea?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Cecil, -while 
Georgie looked up in surprise. 

“Dare, did you say? I beg pardon, but 
are you related to Mrs. Clarence Dayton— 
she was Flora Maxwell ?” 

**My own cousin,” with a sudden light- 
ing up of every feature, which made 
Georgie think Cecil’s the loveliest face she 
had ever seen outside a picture frame. 
**Now I know who you are, Miss Evelyn; 
you are Clarence Dayton’s cousin.” 
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Up rose Georgie impulsively, and walked 
over to Cecil’s side. 

“Yes, and [ have so often heard Flora 
talk of you. We must get acquainted.” 
And down she sat, and plunged into ani- 
mated conversation, considerably to Miss 
Hatherton’s discomfiture. 

Cecil felt as if a new life was dawning 
for her during the next few weeks. Upon 
every occasion that was possible Georgie 
sought her society, and she brightened 
wonderfully under this charm of old ways 
and old associations. For Miss Hatherton, 
even when most kind (and she was, by 
freaks, very gracious to Cecil), was yet un- 
mistakably parvenue, and never more so 
than when she aimed at being aristocratic. 
Georgie Evelyn was a character in her own 
peculiarfashion. Very refined, thoroughly 
accustomed to society, with a spice of elfish 
mischief, that made her enjoy playing off 
Miss Hatherton’s peculiarities in a good- 
humored way, she was both clever and 
amiable, and even when most satirical, it 
was so daintily veiled that Cecil often was 
the only person who enjoyed it. Brought 
up among the most cultivated literary 
clique of Boston, she had all their polish 
and no pedantry, together with a knack of 
hitting off racy sketches and reviews with 
her pen, which were a source of great 
amusement to those who knew her well. 
Within a fortnight after her arrival at Miss 
Hatherton’s, she had a comical estimate in 
her own mind of the entire household, and 
she entertained Cecil with it one day. 

‘First there is Miss Hatherton, politely 
styled ‘ the griffin’ by the girls,’”’ said she. 
“The opinion I formed of her that first 
night I retain, with a small addenda. 
Clever, my dear, very, but her memory is 
too short; she doesn’t remember that 
those marvellous yarns must have joints, 
and has a jagged way of stringing them to- 
gether, which always frets me. A really 
magnificent liar (like Thackeray’s immortal 
Becky Sharpe) one can perhaps afford to 
‘ admire for their consistency, but Miss 
Hatherton contents herself with equivoca- 
tions and misrepresentations, that are so 
very aggravating. The only person who 
ever holds her own with the principal is 
Madame Davoust, and her French wit is 
really charming. Then look at the girls. 
There is Molly Carroll, with her pretty 
face, winning manners and sly ways, a fair 
specimen of one type of the schoolgirl, who 
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would kiss you (and mean it kindly, too), 
and tell Miss Hatherton how late you keep 
your gas burning the next moment. Amy 
Harris—ugh! I shiver when we come in 
contact. No possible amount of toning 
down will ever banish the shoddy element 
there; ‘my pa’s’ government contract ob- 
trudes itself on every opportunity. Lola 
Morris, a sweet amiable girl, with a char- 
acter as supple as a reed, and little mental 
capacity, and Carrie Smythe, who only 
cares for her fair face and yellow hair, and 
is a bundle of affectation. In short, chere, 
that quiet dignified Ruth Graham and 
yourself are the only genuine ladies in the 
house !”’ . 

But, unknown to Georgie, Miss Hather- 
ton was beginning to be extremely annoyed 
about the growing intimacy with Cecil, 
and one evening it showed itself plainly to 
Georgie’s quick eyes. Every Saturday 
evening was a reception night at the school, 
and on one of these occasions an uncle of 
Georgie’s was present. He was an officer, 
whose name was just then in every one’s 
mouth for gallant service on sea, and Geor- 
gie invited him to call upon Miss Hather- 
ton, knowing how much pleasure it would 
afford her, not only in the present call, but 
the future opportunity for mentioning, in- 
cidentally, ‘‘My friend Admiral Cleveland.” 
Now the admiral was a widower, and very 
gallant, withal, and in her mischievous en- 
joyment at Miss Hatherton’s delight with 
his flattery, Georgie for a while forgot to 
notice that Cecil was not in the parlor. 
When she discovered her absence she flew 
up to the schoolroom, and there sat Cecil, 
surrounded by the usual flock. 

*“T couldn’t imagine where you were,” 
said Georgie; “‘ pray come down and let 
me present my uncle to you.” 

Cecil’s lip trembled a little as she an- 
swered: 

** You are very, very kind, but indeed it 
is best that I should stay here. Miss Hath- 
erton does not like to have her under- 
teachers brought into notice.” 

‘Abominable!’ said Georgie. 

**No, only her ‘duty to society,’” said 
Cecil, archly. 

Georgie stood reflecting, and then said, 
warmly: 

“As to-morrow is Saturday, will you 
make one of our pa.ty to the opera? My 
uncle has taken a box for me.” 

Ceeil accepted, feeling keenly the deli- 
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cate salvo to her wounded pride, but from 
that day both girls were conscious of hav- 
ing roused the bitterest spite against them- 
selves that Miss Hatherton was capable of 
feeling. She made it felt in many petty 
ways, but her tyranny was exerted chiefly 
for Cecil s benefit, as she stood in whole- 
some awe of Georgie’s cool tongue, and 
Georgie’s “‘ position in society.” To get 
into that select and aristocratic circle—to 
be received by the Evelyns—what would 
not Miss Hatherton have bartered in ex- 
change for that privilege ? 

One evening, as Georgie sat singing at 
the piano in her own room, Cecil knocked 
at the door. 

**O, do come in! I’m so glad to see you!” 
said Georgie. ‘‘Is study hour over?” 

“Yes, and I came to hear you sing. 
What was that last song ?”’ 

**A little Italian romanza; but sit down 
and let me sing you ballads, my dear, 
sweet ballads.” 


That was a charming hour to Cecil, for | 


Georgie’s voice was wonderfully pathetic, 
and she sang exquisitely. Old memories, 
old associations crept over Cecil, until at 
last she burst into tears. Georgie sprang 
up in dismay and essayed to comfort her. 

“Miss Dare—Cecil dear, sweet Cecil, 
what is the matter?” 

A report at the door made them both 
start. 

** What is it?” asked Georgia, opening 
the door, and carefully interposing her 
person between the servant and Cecil. 

“Un monsieur pour mam’ selle,’”’ said Fan- 
chon. Georgie glanced at the card, and 
turned to Cecil with heightened color. 

“IT must go down, dear, and I am so 
sorry, for I want to comfort you. Will you 
stay here, sit by my fire and amuse your- 
self with my books and music until I re- 
turn? I wont be lung.” 

Cecil looked up and kissed the sweet 
face; words were beyond her just then, 
and Georgie flew about and made a hasty 
toilet. Left alone, Cecil sat weeping for 
some moments, and then the passion spent 
itself, but left an aching pain behind. She 
tried to busy herself with a book, but her 
thoughts wandered so much that at last, 
with an impatient gesture, she laid it aside. 
As she did so, the book struck something 
that fell to the ground with a rattling 
noise. With an exclamation of dismay, 
Cecil stooped to pick up the locket, set in 


diamonds, which Georgie generally wore, 
and, as she took it in her hand, looking to 
see if it were injured, she saw that it had 
flown open; and involuntarily, without 
thinking what she did, she glanced at the 
picture. Fatal curiosity! for, smiling up 
at her, with the frank loving eyes of old, 

was the face of Percie Lennox! Cecil did 

not faint or scream, but she closed the 

spring, laid down the locket, and walked 
out of the room as if she had been half 
stunned. 

After this incident a strange change 
came over Cecil. Georgie and she were 
much together; she could not but love the 
friend whose keen wit and ready tongue 
often stood between her and much un- 
pleasantness. But Cecil grew paler as the 
days went on, and began to have a hacking 
cough that troubled Georgie, and made her 
glad that the school holidays were ap- 
proaching. 

Coming along the hall one evening, 
Georgie encountered Cecil, and stopped 
her by throwing her arm around her waist. 

Where do you think I’ve been to-day ?”’ 
said she, in a whisper, for the girls were 
constantly passing, and she did not want 
them to hear. ‘“‘At the Maxwells, and 
there I met your mother. Cecil, don’t 
dare begin with ‘no,’ but I have a lovely 
plan, to which your mother consents: to 
take you back with me to Boston for the 
holidays.” 

**O, how kind! Dear Georgie, I should 
love to go, but—”’ A sly catlike footfall 
checked the words on Cecil’s lips as Miss 
Hatherton passed them. 

** Whispering in the halls, as you cannot 
be in each other’s rooms! Breaking my 
rules, Miss Evelyn.”” The voice was even 
more insolent than the words. 

‘This is too much,” said Georgie, angri- 
ly, “but it’s my battle, Cecil, so don’t 
trouble yourself about it.’ And having 
stayed long enough to get a faint assent to 
her invitation, Georgie walked straight 
down to that lady’s room. 

**Miss Hatherton,” said she, calmly, 
**T came down to ask you what you meant 
by your very extraordinary remark just 
now.” 

‘*My rules are that there shall be no 
talking in the halls, and my duty towards 
my houseful of children obliges me to as- 
sert that they shall be obeyed,” snapped 
out the answer. 
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Cecil Dare’s Sacrifice. 


“What a martyr you are to duty, Miss 
Hatherton! It’s really quite a study with 
you, is it not? But, allow me to remind 
you that I am inno way under your ‘rules,’ 
having nothing to do with your school, 
your scholars, or even your duty towards 
them! I regret to have any unpleasant 
words with you, but I really cannot permit 
you to call me to account in this way.” 

“And Miss Dare, your charming toady—” 

“Miss Dare is a lady,” said Georgie, be- 
trayed into a haughty emphasis of the 
word, “‘and 1 dg not intend to bring her 
name into this matter. I beg your pardon 
for interrupting you, Miss Hatherton, but 
having always been accustomed to exercise 
my own judgment in my choice of friends, 
I decline any interference in this instance.” 
A moment’s pause, during which Miss 
Ilatherton eyed her with concentrated 
venom; then a smile broke over Georgie’s 
face. ‘*We will not quarrel,’ she said, 
calmly. ‘You perceive that you made a 


mistake, and of course J shall think no 
more about it. And if you come to Boston, 
as you say you think of doing before New 
Year, I am sure that you are too kind- 
hearted not to be glad to see Miss Dare en- 
joying herself with me in Beacon Street.”’ 


Artful little Georgie! Enraged or not, 
what was the poor baffled griffin to do ex- 
cept swallow the unwelcome intelligence 
with a semblance of amiability, if she 
hoped for ‘any future attention from the 
house of Evelyn ? 

Two weeks after, when Georgie (as she 
gleefully expressed it) had ‘‘shaken the 
dust of the Hatherton mansion” off her 
little feet, Cecil and she arrived in Boston, 
late one afternoon. 

‘‘ Mamma returned, Holmes ?” asked she, 
of the grave butler at the door. 

‘‘No, Miss Georgie; Mrs. Evelyn and—” 

“‘No matter,” said she, hastily. ‘ Cecil, 
we can amuse ourselves till my stepmother 
comes home. Up one flight more; there, 
isn’t this a pretty room ?” 

“How lovely!’ said Cecil, sinking down 
in the easy-chair, and feeling as if school- 
life and “the griffin” were very far 
distant. It was a pretty room, with its 
rose-colored drapery and tinted walls hung 
with pictures, one of which, a spirited like- 
ness of Percie Lennox, attracted Cecil’s 
gaze. A pain darted through her heart, 
and the question she began to ask Georgie 
died on her lips, as she thought, “‘ Why 
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cannot I be brave enough to ask one ques- 
tion and end all this mystery ?” 

Georgie left Cecil for a while, and upon 
her return announced that she had a shock- 
ing headache, and therefore would order 
tea in her room. It was a cosy meal, as 
they sat before the bright fire, and Georgie 
was delighted to find that her friend looked 
almost happy among her new surroundings. 

“What a bore!” said Georgie, dismally, 
as Holmes came in with a card just as tea 
was over; “T forgot to say we were en- 
gaged. What shall I do?” 

“*T might go down as proxy,” said Cecil, 
laughing, “except that I don’t know your 
friend.” 

Georgie colored uneasily. 

“Then he fibbed,” said she, laughing to 
cover her slight embarrassment. ‘‘ You 
did not see the card, Cecil; it’s Clive 
Harold.” 

Cecil started. 

“I do know Mr. Harold, but he is nota 
person whom I care to meet.” 

** Very well; Holmes, just say—” Buta 
gesture from Cecil stopped her. 

A sudden thought had struck the girl, an 
unaccountable desire to see the man who 
had so injured her, which afterward seemed 
to her like an inspiration. 

“Tve changed my mind; if you do not 
feel well I will be the bearer of your ex- 
cuses.”’ 

Georgie looked more relieved than the 
occasion seemed to warrant, though she 
begged Cecil not to go unless she really felt 
like it. But as soon as Cecil left her, 
Georgie gave a very triumphant chuckle. 

“T wonder what my prisoner is doing? 
Poor Percie! I must run down and let him 
out of the house while she is away. Cer- 
tainly, the most unlucky chances always 
befall me; who could have foreseen that 
the dear fellow would get back from Eu- 
rope just at the very hour of our arrival? 
I never will undertake to"manage a love- 
affair again!’ From which it will be seen 
that Miss Georgie was only a sad naughty 
plotter in disguise! 

Unconscious of all this, and that tricky 
fate was preparing another trial for her, 
Cecil followed Holmes down stairs. Har- 
old was bending over a fine engraving, and 
did not hear her light step until she stood 
almost at his side. Expecting to see Geor- 
gie, he looked up with a merry smile, to 
meet the eyes whose grave reproach had 
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haunted him ever since that stormy inter- 
view on the sands of Wachahasset. 

**Cecil!—and how changed!” burst from 
his lips as he started up. 

“It is some months since we have met, 
Mr. Harold,” she said, gravely, ‘‘and I 
have not been well this winter. I do not 
wonder that you find me altered; I can see 
it in the mirror myself.” 

“I never hoped to have the pleasure of 
seeing you here,”’ he said, recovering him- 
self. ‘I did not know that Miss Georgie 
and you were friends. How do you find 
Mrs. Evelyn ?”’ 

**T have not met her; she is absent from 
home.” 

“Not met her ?” he said, surprisedly. 
“You used to be a great admirer of hers. 
What!” answering her puzzled face; “itis 
not possible that you are unaware that the 
present Mrs. Evelyn was formerly Mrs. 
Lennox ?” 

Her shocked start and change of counte- 
nance convinced him how ignorant she was 
of the fact. Like a flash many mysterious 
acts of Georgie’s came back to her mind— 
the locket—Percie—her stepmother. 

“* What can you think of me ?” she cried, 
passionately. “I did not know where I 
was coming; in my seclusion I never even 
heard of Mrs. Lennox’s second marriage. 
And Percie is away—for Heaven’s sake, do 
not think I meant to break my word!’ 

He looked at her remorsefully; looked 
at the sad pale face, until tears dimmed 
the eyes of that bold bad man. 

**T would not have believed that so noble 
a woman breathed on earth as you are, Ce- 
cil Dare! How did you ever come to let 
me see you thus? Did you think even my 
heart proof against your lovely wan face ?”’ 

Too amazed to answer him, Cecil only 
fixed her large eyes on his in wonderment. 
His features worked convulsively; he 
seized her hand and kissed it with remorse- 
ful tenderness. * 

“You have now your last and greatest 
victory; you have conquered me! Cecil, 
did a thought never cross your mind that 
the lying and forging might have another 
author than Percie Lennox, or that dis- 
grace might fall on other heads than his? 
I loved you better than my own soul, and 


_I stooped to sin for your sake. But you 


nearly baffled me, Cecil; if you had been 
an ordinary girl you would have done so. 
Had you chosen, instead of bearing the 


weight of sacrifice yourself, to take the 
other course with which you threatened 
me that day—had you gone to Percie with 
the base tale I told you—he could have 
proved to you that I swore falsely, and 
forced the lie down my throat. They were 
forgeries, Cecil, but done by my hand, and 
planned “by my traitor’s head to plunge a 
dagger into the truest, bravest heart that 
ever throbbed in a woman’s breast!’ 

“Then may God forgive you, Clive Har- 
old; you traitor, who traded upon a wo- 
man’s purest feelings!’ 

An iron grasp clutched Harold’s throat, 
a tall grand form that they knew well 
towered above them, and Percie Lennox’s 
beautiful face was darkened by rage as he 
flung himself between the speakers. A 
ery, so full of love and joy that it thrilled 
Georgie’s listening ears, broke from Cecil: 

*Percie! Percie! O my darling, forgive 
me—and him!’’ 

Clive was no coward. He freed himself 
by a sudden spring, and spoke: 

“T’ll meet you when you wish, Lennox. 
It will never be aught but mortal hate be- 
tween us two.” 

* Percie,’’ the low tender voice said, “he 
is not all bad; for my sake, let this miser- 
able matter go no further. For my years 
of pain I freely forgive him, since he, of 
his own free will, confessed the bitter 
wrong he had done you. Mr. Harold, I 
can take your hand now with more respect 
than I have ever done; in the happiness 
you gave me to-night, the past is fully 
atoned.” 

A tear, hot and burning, fell on her 
hand, and with that last unspoken tribute 
to her womanhood, with bowed head and 
quivering lips, Clive Harold left her, let us 
hope, a better, humbler man. 

Shall I go further, and try to paint the 
radiant happiness that the New Year 
brought for my lovely Cecil, the deep 
subdued joy of Percie over his recovered 
treasure, Flora’s malicious glee, and Geor- 
gie’s delight at having imprisoned her step- 
brother where he heard both his accusation 
and vindication? Percie had come home 
by Georgie’s suggestion, to make one last 
effort to clear up the mystery; but she had 
implored him not to present himself before 
Cecil until she had sounded the ground for 
him. And she was about undertaking that 
hazardous operation when Mr. Harold’s 
card interrupted them. 
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Who was Benevolent ? 


Percie and Cecil were married very 
quietly one February morning, at the Max- 
wells’, and among the guests assembled to 
grace the occasion, Cecil insisted upon hay- 
ing the redoubtable “ griffin,” who, decked 
with smiles, and looking handsomer than 
ever, fair and false as usual, was endeavor- 
ing to atone for past mistakes. Cecil for- 
gave her, but I doubt whether Georgie ever 
did, for as the Mr. and Mrs. Lennox stood 
on the deck of the Cunard steamer the 
next day, just before she bade them a iov- 
ing good-by, Georgie announced her inten- 
tion of going back to keep Miss Hatherton 
in order for the next month! 
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“T can.bring myself down to a proper 
Christian degree of forgiveness toward Mr. 
Harold,” said she, with a gay little laugh, 
** but as for the ‘ griffin,’ I cherish a grudge 
against her still for Cecil’s sake. Never 
mind; I'll be even with her yet!” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,’’ said Percie, 
saucily. 

“You needn’t laugh; I'll write a novel 
and introduce her in it, or you’ll find a 
sketch of her, some day, wandering around 
in some of the magazines. Fine material 
there, and plenty of room for incidental 
touches !’’ 

And she kept her word! 


WHO WAS BENEVOLENT? 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


“T am tiréd to death of this ceaseless 
crotcheting,” said Margaret, the adopted 
and much-patronized poor relation of the 
magnificent Mrs. Dalforth. ‘I tell you 
what it is, aunty, I don’t much believe in 
all this parading govdness.”’ 

Hush, Margie dear!" returned the pale 
invalid addressed, raising herself in the 
stiff-backed chair, and adjusting her glass- 
es. ‘* We mustn’t judge others, child, but 
do our own duty. Just run to her, and ask 
if she will let me have a skein of that gray 
yarn. Iso much want to finish this knit- 
ting for old Bessy.” 

The young lady left the room, and ina 
moment returned with the ungracious an- 
swer that ‘ Mrs. Dalforth did not want to 
be bothered.”’ 

With a sigh the brown eyes were bent 
upon the crotchet work, and the pale fin- 
gers of the invalid went on with the knit- 
ting; nor did either speak until the sharp 
bell of her patroness summoned Margaret 
to her presence. 

“ Margaret,”’ said the lady, as the girl en- 
tered, ‘‘I expect a gentleman—in short, 
my nephew—here in afewdays. I shall be 
hurried to death with the fair at which An- 
nie is to have a table, and with the charity 
dinner on the lawn. I must have more 
help in the kitchen; and besides—’ The 
lady bit her lip, and the unfinished sen- 
tence seemed to embarrass her. 

“You don’t mean, aunt, that I am to be- 
come a housemaid ?” 


“Now, no foolish nonsense! I want 


your services, do you hear? It is not for 
you to dictate in what manner.”’ 

“Very well, madam,”’ was the meek re- 
ply. ‘* What are my present duties ?”’ 

_ “QO, nothing. I want you to keep out of 
the way—that is, you need not answer the 
bell when Mr. Dalforth arrives.” 

The brown eyes lit up as a laugh danced 
through them, but the sad look came back 
as the chubby figure of her cousin rudely 
passed her, and quietly she went to her 
newly-assigned duties. 

Great was the sensation at Dalforth Hall 
when, from his finished tour, arrived Ar- 
thur Dalforth, Esq., and as he cordially 
pressed his aunt’s hand, she inwardly com- 
mented that less than fifty thousand a year 
would render such a noble exterior a 
prize; and when for a little while, set free 
from attendance on her guest, she retired 
to her chamber to arrange and rearrange 
the juxtapositions in which her daughter 
Annie and the graceful stranger were to be 
prominent actors. 

‘* By the by, aunt,” said our hero, on the 
morning after his arrival, “‘ where is my 
pretty cousin Margaret? You have not 
grown weary of your benevolent scheme of 
educating her?” 

‘* She has gone away for the present, that 
is—will you have another cup of coffee ?” 
And Mrs. Dalforth blushed with embar- 
rassment and anger. 

“Humph!”’ thought Arthur; “it seems 
I am on unpleasant ground.” 

“Annie dear, you are to give the prizes 
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to the poor women at noon. ‘ You will 
want Arthur to assist you with the refresh- 
ments, which are very liberal. You had 
better get ready, my love.” 

“OQ dear! what weary work to drone 
over these dull people for two hours!” re- 
plied the young lady. 

Arthur laughed, while Mrs. Dalforth 
shot a reproving look at her daughter. 

As the ladies had their arrangements to 
make, our hero strolled into the garden; 
and concealed behind a flowering labur- 
num, unwillingly became the auditor of the 
following conversation: 

“How kind of you, Margie dear, it is so 
little Ican relish, to improve your servitude 
for my comfort!’ 

“Every lot has its advantages, aunty; 
and while I am cook’s mate you will find 
the improvement in your rations.” 

“T wish cousin Dalforth understood real 
charity,” said the same weak voice. ‘‘ How- 
ever, old Bessy, my dear, must share our 
brief comfort. While they are giving the 
dinner on the lawn, steal through the 
shrubbery to the cottage, and take the 
shawl I have knit her.” 

“Steal through the shrubbery!’ mut- 
tered our hero. “ There’ll be two in the 
shrubbery at the appointed time.” 

Benign was the countenance of Mrs. 
Dalforth, while her short red-haired daugh- 
ter, in the dress of a shepherdess, distrib- 
uted with a condescending grace the very 
small amount of money to the neatest 
workers in the neighborhood ; and when at 
length, with much parade, mother and 
daughter had seated the hungry band on 
the green, there to enjoy a collation before 
the eyes of the assembled neighbors, for 
the gentry were afterward to lunch in the 
hall, Mr. Dalforth could nowhere be found. 

Margaret, on her humble errand, had 
started for the cottage, when, at a turn of 
the park, she encountered the handsome 
stranger, who she at once felt must be her 
cousin. 

“Pardon me,” he said, touching his 
hat, *‘ but do I not address Miss Lindsay, 
Mrs. Dalforth’s niece ?” 

“T am in haste, sir,’’ she said, “ and 
Mrs. Dalforth would be quite displeased if 
she knew you had addressed me.” 

“A thousand pardons?’ he exclaimed, 
puzzled by the rough garb and plain felt 
bonnet; but the soft languishing eyes, 
square white forehead and graceful figure, 


he felt sure were not those of a housemaid; 
while the small white hand, holding the 
rough basket, he felt sure he had often 
clasped when helping his pretty cousin 
over some rock on former nutting excur- 


sions. 


“Annie, you forget your part,”” were the 
sharp words that came through the brier 
hedge. “Your undisguised contempt of 
these poor people will spoil all.” 
** Well, ma, I do hate them, with their 
* yes m’um,’ and ‘I’m obleeged.’ ” 
“That’s all very well, Annie; but you 
lose fifty thousand a year if you don’t keep 
your mask better on. Arthur really has a 
foolish sympathy with these sort of people ; 
and you only make my task the harder.’’ 
‘Pardon me, my dear aunt,’’ said Ar- 
thur, stepping forward with Margaret, 
whose unwilling hand he would retain; “I 
will release you from all future tasks on 
my account. I shall leave for Belleview 
this afternoon, and I would commend my 
cousin to your kindlier care for a short 
time, when, I trust, as my wife, she will 
leave for Europe.”’ 


MINKERIES. 

The rapid disappearance of fur-bearing 
animals from the Dominion is naturally 
raising the price of all classes of fur. This 
more especially applies to mink peltries, 
which in a very few years have more than 
doubled their value. Mink are a species 
of weasel, and consequently do well in con- 
finement, and they are so extremely prolific 
that one pair will stock a very extensive 
minkery in four years, from which time, if 
properly attended to, at least fifty per cent 
of the oldest may be taken for their skins. 
Great care should be used in the construc- 
tion of the cage. The best plan is to dig a 
square pit, brick it up, and then fill in with 
sandy soil, in which they can burrow. Sup- 
ply water, all the animal food they will 
eat, afford them shrubbery in which to 
gambol, and they will thrive. By all means 
avoid planking in the enclosure, as their 
sharp tceth will soon effect a release. Use 
stone or brick. This season a full-grown 
pair of mink are worth $10 to $14, accord- 
ing to condition. Canadian trappers and 
speculative farmers should enter upon their 
breeding, as it is carried on already very 
extensively in the New England States, 
and with increasing success. 
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 NICKY THE WAIF. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER IIL. 


DELIVERED, AND LOST AGAIN. 


I LooKeD at Betty; her eyes were fixed 
in fright on her husband, and her face was 
dreadfully pale. Ihad never seen her look 
so before, and I believe I was never so 
frightened before as I wasthen. I realized 
that our deception was discovered by this 
wicked man, and what he would do to her 
or to me, I could not tell. Ah, could I not 
guess? Howoften I had heard him threat- 
en that he would kill me if I ever got my 
senses, and now he had learned that I had 
been deceiving him for months, when I was 
as sane as he was. I shuddered and drew 
nearer to Betty. P 

The captain shut and bolted the door, 
and advanced a few steps into the room. 
He folded his arms and stood there scowl- 
ing at us, by far the most hateful object 
that I ever saw. 

“So! Been fooling me, have ye?’ he 
growled out. “Clever vipers both, aint 
ye? When did ye mean to betray the gang, 
and get us all into prison?” 


_ Betty put up her hands with a quick 
motion, and said: 
“I never would do that, Jasper; I never 


meant to do it. I love this boy because he 
is so much like our poor little Walt, and I 
was afraid to let you know that he had 
come to his wits again. I was afraid you 
would—” 

“Kill him, eh?” interrupted the ruffian. 
“Well, I guess you're right about that, 
Bet. Ireckon I'd ha’ done it any time I'd 
found it out. I reckon I will now!’ 

He advanced toward us as he spoke, and 
I saw that his eyes were lit with a savage 
fire. Betty caught me in her arms and 
shrieked aloud. This seemed to add fuel 
to his wrath. 

“Stop your noise, you jade!’ he cried; 
and he dealt her a hard blowin the face 
with his fist. She groaned; her arms fell 
from me, and she sank down senseless on 
the floor. 

My boyish anger flamed up for the first 
time in my life. ‘‘ You’ve killed her, you 
bad, wicked man!’ I cried; and I stood 
between him and her prostrate body, wish- 
ing that I had a man’s strength, that I 
might throw myself upon him. 

He remained for a moment with his arms 
akimbo, looking fiercely at me; then he 
caught me by the throat, and gave me such 
a shaking as made everything dance before 
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my eyes, and caused me to lose my head 
with bewilderment. When I came to my- 
self, I found that he had placed me across his 
knees, and was fastening me with a stout 
cord. He had already tied my legs tight 
below the knees, and he was now engaged 
in passing several lengths of it around my 
body, over both arms. When this was 
done he knotted it tightly, and threw me 
down on the floor with a bump, 

“There, you young traitor,” he said, 
“lie there till I get ready to cut you up! 
As for you,” and he turned to the prostrate 
ferm of his wife, “ wake up here! Get up, 
and stop this nonsense.” And he shoved 
her rudely with his boot. 

She moaned, and slowly opened her eyes ; 
then she sat up, and, with some trouble, 
stood on her feet. There was a great livid 
mark under her eye, where the brute had 
struck her, and she stared wildly around, 
as if to discover where she was. She soon 
realized her situation. Her eyes fell on 
her husband, as he stood menacing her, 
and then on me, as I lay bound on the 
floor, and, with a shudder, she put her 
hands to her face. 

“There now, none o’ that!’ he roared. 


“Go to work and get us a meal, and a good 


one, too, for perhaps you’ll never have 
another chance. Hurry up, for it’s getting 
, Just then there was a knock at the door. 
_’* Ho, there’s one of the boys!’ he con- 
tinued; and he wentand lethimin. “You 


see, Bet, you’ve been pretty cunning about 
your game, but you haven’t been cute 
enough to outwit Captain Jap. See here, 
Dick,”’ he said, addressing the last comer, 
“‘what d’ye think I meant by giving the 
word to all of ye, after we left here last, 


that we'd come back a day earlier than 


usual the next time? Well, the factis, I’ve 
‘suspected things were wrong for a good 
while; I’ve watched madam here and this 
cub, and I thought there was something 
queer in their actions. So I thought I'd 
come in on’em of a sudden, and surprise 
’em; I’ve done it, and what’s the result? 
The boy aint any more foolish than you 
are, and here he’s been spying us I don’t 
know how long.”’ 

- The thief turned fiercely toward me, and 
put his hand behind him, where I knew he 
carried a knife under the skirt of his coat. 
~-Shall I cut his throat now?” he asked. 
* “T-guess not just this minute,” was the 


captain’s answer. ‘“ We'll see to that later 
in the evening. The boys will be coming 
in, one after another, and we don’t want to 
destroy the sociability of the evening with 
blood. There’s another knock; Dick, see 
to the door. But I tell you, /” and he 
turned fiercely upon me and shook his fist 
in my face, “‘ you’ll never see the sun rise 
again. Say your prayers, for you'll die 
before daylight!’ 

The boys who read my story may, per- 
haps, imagine how I felt. There Iwas, a- 
poor little outcast, hardly nine years old, 
bound hand and foot, in the power of a 
band of cruel thieves and robbers, threat- 
ened with death, and well knowing that 
they had the strongest possible motive to 
put me to death. Just think of it! There 
I had been feigning insanity for months, 
and they had believed I was really out of 


my senses. I had become acquainted with 
every man of the gang; I could have picked 


out any one of them among a hundred 
men, and described him to the police; I 
knew all the false names they passed under, 
and I had heard every one of them, time 
after time, tell all the particulars about how 
he had robbed or stolen; and I had seen 


the plunder in each case held up to be ad- 
mired by the gang. In short, young as I 
was, and knowing nothing yet about courts 
of justice, I realized, in a vague kind of a 
way, that I knew enough to send every one 
of these men to State prison, and their talk 
on that well-remembered night made me 


painfully aware that they knew it too. I 
comprehended then that I was in the great- 
est peril, and that I might reasonably ex- 
pect to be put out of the world before 
morning. 


I suppose the fact of my dreadful danger 
did not strike me as forcibly as though I 


had been a grown man. I felt troubled, I 
felt frightened; but still, dreadful as my 
situation was, I never, during all the hours 
of that horrible night, resigned myself to 
the belief that I was to die before daylight. 
I had every reason to think so, but still I 
didn’t believe it. Childlike, I remembered 
the fairy tales that Betty had delighted to 
read me for the past year, and all about 
the rescue of princes, and maidens, and 
good little boys from death, when rescue 
seemed impossible, and I believed that 
something of the kind was to happen to me. 

But I did better than this. I remembered 


my home—my far-off mysterious home, to 
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which my childish thoughts tended, O so 
longingly !—and the face of my mother, as 
she bent over my little crib to kiss me and 
hear me say my prayers atnight. Again I 
remembered those prayers, just as I had 
remembered them before in scenes of 
dreadful peril, and I now repeated them, 
amid the noise and tumult of the robbers’ 
den; and I know that God heard them, and 
that his strong arm was stretched out to 
shelter and protect the poor little waif from 
the awful fate that threatened him. 

One by one the villains assembled and 
were admitted, until the whcle number 
was present. As they came in one by one, 
Captain Jap repeated to them his discovery 
about me, and asked them what should be 
done with me. Every man pronounced for 
my immediate death; there was not one 
against it! And many were the black 
scowls, and not a few the kicks bestowed 
upon me, as they passed to and fro about 
the room. 

All this time Betty was on her feet, and 
in an absent ‘dreamy way she was going to 
and fro between the buttery and the table, 
preparing for the feast of the evening. So 
far, she had not noticed me since the cruel 
blow that her husband had dealt her. I 
had lain quietly on the floor, engaged in 
the thoughts and the prayers that I have 
spoken of, and she had passed to and fro, 
never noticing me, so far as I could see. 


But all this time I noticed that the glaring 


eye of Captain Jap was upon her, and I 
knew why she did not speak to me, or try 
to relieve my sufferings, for those cruel 
cords were cutting my arms and legs. I 
was in dreadful pain with them, and she 


knew it well, but never, by word or look, 
did she give to the watchful ruffians a 


suspicion of what she meant todo. Brave 
Betty! dear Betty! May I never forget 
what I owe to her, and mayI never cease 
to pray that I may meet her in heaven after 


this life is done! 


The feast went on. The table was set 


with all the substantials and delicacies that 
Betty’s larder could command, and about 
nine o’clock the gang sat down to it, and 
ate and drank for two hours after. Their 
talk, for the first hour, abounded in threats 
against Betty and me; I heard it said more 
than twenty times that I should die before 
morning, and I heard Captain Jap say that 
he thought Bet a traitor, and that it would 
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be better to bury us both in one grave. All 
this time Bet was waiting on the table, and 
circulating the bottle among the men. I 
had my eyes wide open, and I did not fail 
to see that Betty was putting on the table 
every liquor there was in the cellar. Isaw, 
with what pleasure you can imagine, that 
the band were becoming drunk and stupid 
by their repeated potations. One after 
another fell under the table. Captain Jap 
himself at last yielded; his head dropped 
on the table, and then every man of the 
gang was unconscious—drunk or asleep! 
Betty lost no time after that, The clock 
had struck twelve several minutes before. 
When the last outlaw had -yielded himself 
to the influence of the wine, I saw her slip 
from the belt of one of them, under his 
coat, a keen bright knife, and kneeling by 
me as I lay on the floor, she passed the edge 
of the knife over the cords that bound my 
arms and legs. Isat up. I was free again! 
She threw her arms around me again; she 
seemed to me almost wild in that moment. 
““Now’s your time, Nicky!’ she said, 
exultingly. ‘‘Go; don’t stay here a min- 
ute! Go to Cincinnati; ask the police 
there, and you can find out who are your 


parents, and where they live. Go quick, 
for these ruffians may wake up at any 
moment.”’ 

She took me firmly by the arm, she con- 
ducted me carefully across the floor, so as 
not to disturb the drunken slumbers of the 
outlaws who lay upon it, and then, unbar- 
ring the door, she actually thrust me out 
of it. 

““But you, Betty,’’ I said, as I saw her 
preparing to close the door, “‘ what will 
become of you? Wont Captain Jap kill 


you when he finds that you have helped 
me to escape ?” 


“No, I’m in no danger,” she said. ‘He 
has often threatened me before, but he 
never struck me till to-night.’’ Her eyes 
kindled and her pale face flushed as she 


said this. ‘“‘ Now go, Nicky; do just as I 
have told you to do, You will find your 
home and your mother, and be happy; but 
go from here as fast as you can, for death 
waits you here. That ruffian is in earnest 
about you; I know he will kill you when 
he awakes if you are here. Go, boy, and 
God bless you! Tell your mother about, 
me; tell her what I have done for you, and 
ask her to remember me. We may meet 
again—perhaps not; but whether it be in 


this world or the next—good-by, boy, good- 
by, and Heaven bless you!’ 


Her arms were thrown about my neck, 
she kissed me three orfour times; then the 
door closed in my face, the bolt was shot, 
and I was alone. - 

I turned away from the old house. I 
struck off through the straggling timber in 
a southerly direction. I well knew where 
the highway to Covington ran, and that I 
was bound to follow. Iran half a mile or 
more without stopping at all. Pretty soon 
after that I struck into the highway, and 
along the highway I ran, until my wearied 
little legs forced me to sit down on a great 
stone by the roadside and rest. 

I trust none of my readers have supposed 
me selfish enough to take Betty’s advice, 
and make my own safety good, leaving her 
in the hands of that vengeful gang. All 
my thoughts, as I ran, were directed to this 
one object—how can I save Betty? what 
can I do to save her? My own safety was 
secured. I really cared less about that 
than I did for the safety of my friend, my 
benefactress—yes, my adopted mother 
Betty 


As I sat there on the highway to Coving- 
ton about two o’clock in the morning, a 
farmer’s wagon came rumbling along, and 


I started up and solicited a ride. The 
farmer, going to Covington with his load 
of farm products to be sent over to Cincin- 
nati, cheerfully consented, and, mounted 
on his wagon, I reached Covington about 
five o’clock that morning. 

I went to the police-office. The head- 
quarters were all still and quiet. I called 
for the chief of police; he came out, sleepy 
and cross. He heard my story, and told me 
that he didn’t think there was much in it. 

“This looks like a put-up story, young 
un,” he said. ‘Queer enough if those 
thieves could have their headquarters so 
near Covington for so many years, and not 
be found out. Does any one know you 
here in Covington?” I had to say no. 

“Well, it looks to me like a false alarm. 
What do you think, Mr. Long?” 

Mr. Long then came forward; a grave 
elderly man, with a star on his breast. He 
sat down by me and examined me for half 
an hour. He asked me many questions 
about myself, about the band, about Cap- 
tain Jap, and he made notes of some of my 
answers in pencil. Finally he sald: 
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“‘T disagree with you, Captain Nicholas, 
This boy tells the truth. There is a gang 
of thieves and robbers a few miles down 
the river to be captured. It must be done, 
at almost any hazard. The leader of this 
gang—this Captain Jap that the boy speaks 
of—is widely known to the Cincinnati po- 
lice; but we have never been able to put 
our hands on him yet. The gang has plun- 
dered and thieved in Kentucky and Ohio 
for three or four years past, at a dreadful 
rate. I know them well; but we haven’t 
been able yet to lay our hands on them, or 
convict one of them. Now we have a 
chance. If, Captain Nicholas, you will de- 
tail twenty men with revolvers, to go down 
the river and arrest this gang, I will take 
command of them. If you wont, then I 
will return to Cincinnati with this boy, 
and conduct the enterprise with the Cin- 
cinnati police.” 

As might be imagined after this, Captain 
Nicholas consented, and went along with 
the expedition himself, under the lead of 
the Cincinnati chief. Not twenty, but 
thirty men were embarked in barges on the 
Ohio, I, of course, going along, and in the 
darkness of the night and the gray of the 
morning we floated down the river towards © 
the robbers’ nest. The barges were pulled 
ashore about half a mile above the old 
house, by my direction; and going ashore, 
after leaving two men in charge of each 
of the barges, the force crept down through 
the scrubby timber to the old house. The 
house was quiet, not a light shone from it; 
indeed, it was now broad daylight, and 
there was no use of lights. 

‘*Are they up—are they watching?’ the 
chief whispered to me. 

“No,” Isaid. “They are all drunk and 
asleep. Break the door in, make a rush on 
them, and you’!] capture every one.” 

He took my advice; he believed in me 
from the first. He directed his men to 
take a heavy rail from a neighboring fence ; 
they crept stealthily with it up the steps, 
along the hall; they levelled it at the inner 
door, and speedily battered it down; and 
then, as it fell with a crash, they rushed 
in. 

There was but very little resistance; the 
outlaws were either drunk or recovering 
from their debauch, and unable to raise a 
hand in their defence; and they wen 
speedily handcuffed by the police. 

I rushed in among the first; I saw Betty 
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sleeping on the lounge, and I roused her 
up with a shout and a kiss. 

“Wake up, Betty?’ I cried. “We are 
safe—you are safe from Captain Jap. Wake 
up, and see how happy we shall be.” 

She did wake up. She sat up; she rec- 
ognized me, and the outlaws, and the po- 
lice; she knew at once what had occurred, 
and she understood that 1 had éaused it 
all. Then she threw her arms about my 
neck; she wept, and called me her dear 
Nicky, and said that I had saved her. 

I had not saved her; O, would that I 
could have been permitted to save her! 
When she had released me from her em- 
brace—while we sat there together, plan- 
ning how we would now find my home, and 
restore me to it, and how my mother would 
be so grateful to Bet that she would always 
keep her in the family—while we were 
planning all this, Captain Jap suddenly 
sat up on the floor within three yards of 
us. His hands were manacled, but some 
way he had got a pistol from his coat. 

‘Very pretty state of things that would 
be, wouldn’t it, youngster? Well, yowU 
never see it, anyway!’ 

He pointed his pistol at me and fired. 
What a moment that was! I have a dis- 

tinct recollection of seeing the flash of the 
pistol, of hearing the report, and then Betty 
fell to the floor, bathed in her own blood. 
She had thrown herself before me, and had 
received in her own breast the bullet 
meant for me! 

The room was full of confusion and out- 
cry; the police were trying to quiet the 
outlaws, after having shackled them; and 
Captain Jap had been promptly knocked 
down after discharging the pistol, and 
bound hand and foot. But I saw from the 
change in Betty’s face, and from the tor- 
rent of blood that flowed from the wound 
in her breast, that she was soon to die. 

She opened her eyes while I held her 
hands. She saw me, and motioned me to 
put my ear down to her lips. I did so. 

“Nicky,” she whispered, “‘ Mag didn’t—” 

There was a choking in her throat as 
she said this, but she added, within a min- 
ute after: 

“She didn’t, Nicky; no, she didn’t. She 
wanted you to have—to be—to know—” 
These were her last words; I was thank- 

ful that they had been addressed tome. I 
was confused and troubled as to their 
meaning, but I resolved I would know more 
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about them by-and-by. Now, I only real- 
ized that Betty, my dear foster-mother, 
was at the point of death. . 

“ Betty,” I cried, “don’t, don’t die! 
Don’t leave Nicky all alone! Don’t— 

I held her hands; she pressed them, and 
was gone, without a word. And so died 
one of the best, the bravest, the kindest, 
women that ever lived. 

I knew little more after that happened, 
till Captain Nicholas aroused me, and told 
me that we were to return to Covington on 
the barges, which we did. The outlaws 
were at once comnfitted to jail, and I was 
kept in the house of detention as a witness 
against them. I was permitted to attend 
Betty’s funeral, which happened two days 
after, and I was the only mourner. After 
that, I was confined in the house of deten- 
tion for two months, when the trials of the 
outlaws came on. I remember all that 
long weary time in court, when I was 
badgered by the lawyers and tormented 
with questions; and I shall not soon forget 
the black scowling face of Captain Jap, 
looking up to me as I stood on the witness- 
stand. It is enough to say that every one 
of the band was convicted by my evidence, 
and sent to State prison, and that Captain 
Jap died there several years ago. 

I supposed, after all this, that they 
would let me go, but they didn’t. I was 
taken back to the house of detention, to 
wait till the court and the lawyers could 
make up their minds whether I ought to 

be sent to the House of Reformation, as a 
young offender, or allowed to run loose. 
Verhaps i should uot have cared which, if 
they had made up their minds about it 
within a few weeks; but as week after 
week went by, and I was still « lonesome 
prisoner in the house of detention, I made 
up my mind that I would not stay any 
longer than I had to. And I escaped that 
very night; no very hard thing to doin 
such a place, where people were passing in 
and out all the time, and where they had 
got confidence in me from my past good 
behaviour. I was restless and uneasy, 
ready for almost anything after my long 
confinement. Walking down to the river 
that night, while the police were still 
searching for me, I found a large steam- 
boat just leaving for St. Louis; and though 
I had not a cent of money in my pocket, I 
went aboard, and was soon gliding swiftly 
down the river with the other passengers, 
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more than ever @ poor little waif upon the 
sea of life. i 

That very night my mother arrived at 
Covington in search of me, having read the 
accounts about me in the papers, and think- 
ing that there was a chance, at least, that 
Imight turn out to be her long lost boy. 
‘But I had left Covington four hours before 


she arrived there; and though the police 
soon found that I had taken the boat, and 
telegraphed to Cairo to stop me, certain re- 
markable adventures happened which pre- 
vented the police at Cairo from doing any 
such thing. I will tell all about them in 
my next chapter; and I can promise to 
make a most interesting chapter of it, too. 


DOBBY’S 


EvERYBopY was preparing for Christmas, 
and Dobby was not behindhand. One day, 
he and his little sister, and his cousin 
Carry, who had come to spend Christmas 
with them, were talking matters over, and 
deciding what should be given to each one 
of their friends. 

Dobby despatched Bell upon some trifling 
errand, while he confided to Carry that his 
gift to her wasa doll’s cradle, which his 
brother Jacob was to get for him at the 
city, where he was staying at that time. 

Bell returned, and entreated, in her most 
bewitching manner, Dobby to tell her at 
least the first letter of the name of his 
present to her; but not even that could she 
extort from him, even with her arms about 
his neck, and her cherry lips showering 
him with kisses. 

“Then tell’s me what you’re going to 


_ give muver,” said Bell. 


“ Couldn’t,’”’ said Dobby, with an air of 
the most profound secrecy. “ It’s some- 
thing of my own invention. I’m making it 
in Jacob’s workshop.” 

“ And he wont let me know/’ said Carry, 
“only I know he’s at work on it day and 
night.” 

** You'll see,”” said Dobby. 

Perhaps if some one had seen, they 
would have advised him as to the size of 
his present. As it was, he used his own 
judgment, and being naturally generous 
made it correspondingly large. It was a 
mammoth work, but one day he confided 
to Carry that it was all ready to paint, and 
asked her advice as to the color. Carry 
thought she could tell better if she knew 
what it was. 

“ Supposing it was something to look at.”’ 

“Ornamental ?” said Carry. 

* Yes,” said Dobby, “as well as useful,’”’ 
pleased with his own wisdom. 
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“T do not think I can tell unless I know 
what it is,”’ said Carry. 

Dobby hesitated. 

“Tf you must know,” he said, whispering 
in her ear, “it’s a flower-stand.” 

“O, that is a good present!” said Carry. 
“Now you’ve told me what it is, you might 
let me see it.” 

“You’re a perfect teasc,’”’ said Dobby. 
“IT do not want any one to see it until it is 
all done. It will look a great deal better, 
too, I hope, when it is painted.”’ 

A hope every one would have cherished, 
who chanced to catch a glimpse of Dobby’s 
flower-stand in its present state. Large 
and square, altogether uncouth, it was 
anything but ornamental. Dobby had his 
doubts, but he did not like to yield to them 
after all his labor, and trusted to the paint- 
ing and varnishing to render his gift pre- 
sentable. He would not let May see it, 
and made her promise that she would not 
so much as peep at it. 

Together they had decided upon green 
for a color, and Dobby had walked to F-—— 
for his paint, and brought it back in his 
hand. That had taken him a day; two 
days, in truth, for the next day he was far 
too tired to work on his treasure. 

Just at evening he thought he would go 
up, as he felt. somewhat rested, and “just 
try” the paint. He lighted his father’s 
lantern and ascended. Im the gloom he 
saw the heavy outlines of the flower-stand. 
He rested the lantern on it, and it stood 
revealed in all its want of loveliness. One 
moment his heart sank, the next he dashed 
his brush into the paint, and relieved his 
mind by the beautiful green that the upper 
shelf of the stand displayed. Iu a hurried 

manner he painted the wholé of that shelf 
—it was smaller than the others—and, as 
he painted, it took him a marvellously short 
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time to accomplish it.. He stood to survey 
it from all points of view, and carelessly 
swinging the lantern from right to left, all 
at once it clashed against one of the pro- 

jecting shelves of the flower-stand, shatter- 

ing the glass and extinguishing the light. 

Dobby felt something cold and thick 
creeping about his hand, as, stumbling in 
the dark, he caught hold of the stand to 
steady himself. His paint! He sprang 
away from it as if it had been a serpent, 
blundered through the darkness to the 
stairs, and called lustily for some one to 
bring him a light. Luckily Carry heard 
him, and hastened to the rescue. 

“ Take care,’’ he said; “‘ don’t come near 
me, I’m all covered.” 

*“O,” said Carry, in consternation, “it’s 
all down your jacket and on your pants! 
Will it ever come off? O Dobby!’ 

The flower-stand had burst upon her un- 
expected sight, and, hard as it is to confess 
it, frightened her at first. Dobby thought 
the broken lantern was the cause of her 
consternation, and said, sadly: 

. “Yes, it’s all broken to pieces, I don’t 
know what father’ ll say.” 

“ Broken?’ asked Carry, bewildered. 

“Yes; the lantern all gone to smash, on 
account of that plaguy stand. I wish it 
had never been begun.”’ 

So did Carry, as she looked at it, but she 
would not have said so for worlds. 

“The paint isn’t all spilt,’ she said, 
looking at the bright side, where she could, 
in this general disaster. 

“Do you think there is enough to paint 
it?’ asked Dobby. 

Carry looked at the flower-stand—she 
knew it must be the flower-stand, she did 
not dare to ask—then back into the now 


upright paint-pot. 

“T should think if you put it on thin 
there might be.” 

But it’s got to go on double,” said 
Dobby. 

“Wont the varnish do for the double?” 
asked Carry. 

“© bother, no!” said Dobby, half-laugh- 
ing, half crying. “It’s all spoilt any way.” 


“No, it isn’t,’ said Carry, decisively, 
“They always put oil into paint to make 
more, and you can put some oil in and 
make more if this gives out.” 

“So I can,’ said Dobby. ‘“There’s a 
whole can of oil, just such kind as I want, 
on the shelf in the woodhouse closet, and 
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to-morrow morning I'll fix it. I'm awful 
sorry about my clothes, and about the floor, 
too. I mustn’t let’ mother know. She'd 
be asking all kinds of questions. I wish 
you’d run and get me my overcoat iat 
overalls,” 

Carry obeyed this request, and ie 
word from his mother that Dobby had 
better not stay up there any longer. 

“TI don’t know what I’m going to do 
about the lantern,’’ said Dobby, as he 
slowly followed his sister down stairs. 
“Father ll be asking for it. I shan’t be 
able to make any presents; I shall have to 
spend all my money to buy a new one.” 

Carry said nothing, from very sympathy, 
and the next day felt her “‘ heart jump into 
her mouth,” as she expressed it, when 
Dobby’s mother said: 

“* Where’s your father’s lantern, Dobby?” 

“It’s broken,” said Dobby. “I broke it, 
but I’m going to get another as soon as I 
ean.’”’ 

Then followed questions, all of which 
Dobby skillfully evaded. He had broken 
the lantern, and it was his intention to get 


. another, and that was all Dobby would say. 


Fortunately for him, his father possessed 
another lantern, and excused him from 
spending his slender funds for one, al- 
though he blamed his carelessness, and 
cautioned him to be more careful in future, 

‘If you only knew,” said poor Dobby, 
“you'd see what an accident it was, and 
how I couldn’t possibly help it.’’ 

Any one with a harder heart than Dobby’s 
father would have pitied the poor little lad, 
knowing the circumstances. 

When Jacob returned from the city and 
unexpectedly came upon Dobby, hard at 
work putting the last touches to his mighty 
work, he was at first appalled at the smell 
of varnish, then, pausing in the doorway, 
uttered aloud amused laugh, as the shining 
flower-stand met his view. 

Dobby thought he must be laughing at 
him, for he surely did cut an amusing 
figure, as he stood busily engaged at his 
work. He was rather glad than otherwise © 
to hear Jacob laugh, for he had been some- 
what terrified at the thought of what he 
would say upon beholding the floor daubed 
and redaubed with that vexatious paint, 
which, not being content with being over- 
thrown once, had actually crawled slug- 
gishly on to the floor a second and a third 
time. 
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“What is it?” asked Jacob, at last; “‘a gotten in this kindness. Dobby thought 


flying machine or a ploughing match ?” 
Dobby hung his head. 


“Ploughing match,’ he said; “a plough- 


ing match isn’t a thing.” 

“But what are you making, Dobby?” 
asked Jacob, coming nearer and examining 
it more closely. 

Dobby flung his brush on to the floor, 
and, sinking down on it himself, began to 
kick and to cry. 

“Never mind, Dob; tell me what it is,’ 
said Jacob, sorry thathe had laughed. “If 
you'll only tell me what it is, perhaps I 
should know;’ and, despite his efforts to 
the contrary, Jacob laughed again even 
more heartily than before. 

Dobby ceased kicking and sobbed. 

“Come, Dobby,” said Jacob, “what is 
it? Did you make it all and paint—”’ 
Jacob paused at the word paint to stifle a 
laugh, for there seemed nothing but paint 
from floor to ceiling—‘‘and paint it all 
while I was gone?” 

Dobby was completely silent, lying on 
the floor embracing the paint-brush. Jacob 


was racking his mind to discover, if possi- - 


ble, what it was that he was surveying. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that it might 

possibly be a side-table. 

“It’s convenient, anyway, Dobby,” he 
said; “it will hold a dozen or more—”’ 

Fortunately he had not said pies when 
Dobby, springing up with new vigor, said: 

“It’ll hold more than three dozen, I 
know, for I counted. The two ivies can go 
on top.” 

“So they can,” exclaimed Jacob, with 
an eagerness rivalling only Dobby’s own. 
“ And two or three dozen verbenas on the 
lower shelf, and they'll look just like a 
flower-bed in summer.’’ 

‘ Dobby glanced up under threatening 
brows to see if this was earnest. Jacob’s 
countenance was sober; he was evidently 
planning for the second shelf. 

* “Yes,” said Dobby, hopefully, “if it’s 
all covered with flowers, it can’t show any 
of itself; but I don’t know where the 
flowers are coming from.” 

“It’s a present, is it?” asked Jacob. 

- “Yes, for mother.” 

'“Then I'll make her a present, too, of 
‘the plants to cover it.” 

“QO, thank you!” shouted Dobby; “after 
-all the paint I’ve spilt on your floor, too!’ 
Jacob’s unfeeling laughter was quite for- 


him the very best of men. 

But even this plan for making Dobby’s 
effort presentable was doomed to failure. 
Jacob discovered in time that the flower- 
stand never could be got through the door- 
way. What could be done? Should they 
cut off the flower-stand or cut out the door- 
way? The first plan seemed best, as there 
was only one flower-stand, and a good 
many doorways for it to go through. But, 
owing to its structure, the flower-stand 
could not be cut off without its falling te 
pieces. Dobby fairly glared when the 
extent of this last disaster became apparent 
to him. 

“No help for it,’’ said Jacob; “‘ we shall 
have to think of something else.” . 

“To give her?” faltered Dobby. 

“Yes; you see there is no possible way 
of moving this, and there isn’t time to 
make it over.” 

“I shouldn’t think there was,’ said 
Dobby, half crying again. 

“T tell you; why didn’t you think of it 
before? Buy astand. i saw some beauties 
in the city.” 

“They cost so much,” said Dobby; 
“beside, I wanted to give mother some- 
thing that I made myself.” 

“OY!” said Jacob, meditatively. “I tell 
you, Dobby, you shall buy it, and, in a 
certain way, you shall make the present 
yourself.” 

Dobby took his pocket-handkerchief, 
which was green in spots like the floor, and 
blew his nose violently, then, rubbing the 
tears into his face, sat down despondently 
to listen to Jacob’s plan. 

“T saw a flower-stand, just such as I am 
sure your mother would like, for a very 
reasonable price. I am going to the city 
again in a day or two, and will take you 
with me to look at it. Then, if you like it, 
I will lend you the money to get it. You 

can sell me this one; I shall like it for 
some purpose, I am sure;’”’ for a curiosity 
he would like to have added, but, respect- 
ing Dobby’s feelings, he was silent. ‘‘ Then, 
now you have begun.to paint my floor, I 
will employ you to paint it altogether, and, 
by blacking my boots now and then and 
running on errands for me, you can soon 
pay your debt to me, and the present will 
be quite as much of your own making as 
this one.” 
Dobby rubbed the backs of his hands 
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into his eyes a moment, scratched his head, 
and then said, a grin overspreading his face: 

“At any rate, I shall make mother a 
present, and a firstrate one, too, and that’s 
the main thing. I’m much obliged to you, 
Jacob. Next time | make or get a present 
for anybody, I'll ask somebody about it be- 
forehand. I never can make a secret pres- 


New Rife 


ent. There was that old vase I got to give 
Mrs. Drew; I wish I had it now, just to 
stand on top of the flower-stand as a warn- 
ing to me.” 

At which Dobby laugbed till more tears 
made a map over his various hued cheeks, 
and Jacob, joining with him, Mrs. Selden 


peeped in to see what they were laughing at. 


“O moruer,”’ said Fred Lee, as he 
rushed into his mother’s presence, one 
beautiful September afternoon, “ see what 
father has brought me!’ And he held up, 
with an air of pride, a light prettily finished 
rifle and a bright shining powder-flask. 
“And,” continued the lad, as soon as he 
had regained his breath, ‘ Will Lewis is 
coming over to-night, and we are going to 
have a grand turkey hunt to-morrow. 
Wont it be jolly?’ 

Without waiting to hear his mother’s 
mild admonition to be careful, he went 
through the open door, and was soon test- 
ing the power of his new acquisition on 
everything possessing life which came un- 
der his eye. Birds and squirrels without 
number were brought down by his unerring 
skill, for Fred was a capital marksman, 
and more than once had brought down a 
deer with his father’s heavy rifle. Now he 

‘had one of his own, and was delighted to 
find that it was very accurate, neither 
shooting too high nor too low, but “ right 
plum,”’ as he expressed it, where he wanted 
the ball to go. 

Mr. Lee had removed from the East to 
the State of Kansas, some seven or eight 
years prior to the opening of our sketch, 
and was now the owner of a large and well- 
cultivated farm on one of the tributaries of 
the Smoky Hill River. Game was gradu- 
ally disappearing from the neighborhood of 
the place, though a few miles away, on the 
unsettled bottoms and hills, it was as abun- 
dant as ever. 

The previous spring Mr. Lee had prom- 
ised Fred a new rifle if he would perform 
certain duties on the farm, and as soon as 
they had everything snug in the barn he 
had fulfilled his promise. ° 

That was a busy night for our two friends 
Fred Lee and Will Lewis. Bullets had to 
be run, guns oiled, provisions packed in 
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their game-bags, and it was not till a late 
hour that they had everything prepared for 
their start in the morning. They were up 
atan early hour, and after a hasty break- 
fast, sallied forth for the woods. 

It was their intention to cross over a strip 
of prairie some two or three miles wide, 
and strike a small stream called Wolf Run. 
The banks of this stream were heavily tim- 
bered for a mile on either side, and here 
the boys felt confident of finding the game 
they were in search of in abundance, for jt 
was a favorite haunt of the wild turkeys, 
which came here every fall to feed on the 
fruits and berries that grew along the 
stream. 

They had proceeded about a mile up the 
run, when they almost stumbled on asmall 
flock of turkeys, which had concealed 
themselves in the tall rank grass. So close 
had they got to the birds, without being 
aware of, their presence, that they flushed 
them before they could obtain a shot. 
Fred’s companion was armed with a double- 
barrelled fowling-piece, and succeeded in 
bringing down one of the flock; but the 
bird was only wounded, and could run, if 
not fly; so it at once started away through 
the woods, with the two boys in hot pur- | 
suit. It was a fruitless chase, however, 
and after half an hour they returned empty- 
handed to the stream, determined for the 
future to be more alert and careful. An- 
other mile or two had been traversed, 
when they suddenly spied a flock of some 
twenty or thirty turkeys, quietly feeding a 

short distance away. The forest was very 
open at this point, and the greatest caution 
was necessary to get near enough to obtain 
an effective shot. From one tree to an- 
other they stole, screening themselves as 
best they could with the bushes. A good 
half hour was consumed before they finally 
reached a large log, from behind which 
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they had an unobstructed view of their 
game, which was not close enough, how- 
ever, to risk ashot, They would be with- 
in range in a short time, as the birds were 
feeding that way, so the boys determined 
to.remain where they were. 

A few minutes had elapsed, when an ob- 
ject suddenly presented itself to Fred Lee’s 
vision which sent the blood tingling wildly 
through his veins. The turkeys were now 
feeding along the edge of the stream, and 
were gradually approaching the young 
sportsmen’s hiding-places. A little,in ad- 
vance of the birds was a small hollow, or 
depression, in the ground; in this, screened 
from the turkeys by a small stunted hem- 
lock, was a half-grown panther cub, eager- 
ly watching the birds, and preparing to 
spring for them. Fred was in the act of 
pointing out the animal to his companion, 
when the young panther suddenly leaped 
ever the bush, and seized one of the largest 
of the turkeys. 

Bang! bang! went both barrels of young 
Lewis’s gun at the scattering flock, for he 
had not yet seen the panther, and was at a 
loss to understand what had frightened 
the game. He soon found out, however, 
for a moment after he fired, Fred caught 
sight of fhe young panther slinking away 
through the bushes, frightened, no doubt, 
by the report of the gun. Quick as thought 
the light rifle was brought to his shoulder, 
and a moment after the sharp whiplike 
crack broke the stillness, and a shrill 
scream of pain from the animal told that 
the shot had taken effect. 

The brute was badly wounded, the ball 
having broken one of his forelegs. The 
young hunters now hurried with all possi- 
ble despatch to reload their guns, the pan- 


_ ther meanwhile making the woods resound 


with its cries. Suddenly an answering 
scream came to the lads’ ears, and almost 
froze their young blood with terror, for 
each well knew that it was the mother an- 
swering her cub. They were familiar 
enough with the denizens of the forest to 
know that it would be folly to attempt to 
escape the animal by flight, for the cries 
were drawing nearer,and with every bound 
she gave utterance to an angry scream 
which would have made the boldest hunter 
tremble. With hands almost riveted, they 
finished reloading their guns, and then 
dropped behind the log to await the issue. 

They had not long to wait, for in a few 


minutes a large panther bounded into 
view, and approached the young one, male 
ing a loud noise much resembling the purr- 
ing of acat. Seeing the wounded leg, she 
appeared to be much enraged, and glaring 
savagely around, her eyes rested on the 
still fluttering turkey which the cub had 
caught. 

With a fierce scream she sprang upon it, 
and in a moment tore it into shreds with 
her sharp teeth and lancelike claws. This 
movement was an unfortunate one for our 
young hunters, for it brought the animal 
where she could see them behind the log. 
Had they remained still, perhaps ‘they 
would not have been noticed; but Will 
Lewis made a movement to get behind the 
roots at the end of the log, and in a mo- 
ment the keen-eyed brute saw them, and 
with a fierce scream of rage, and a few 
bounds, passed over the intervening space, 
and crouched, with red gleaming eyes and 
working tail, for the fatal spring. 

Fred Lee was between his companion 
and the panther, and would doubtless be 
the first victim to her fury. He knew that 
the decisive moment had come, and that he 
must either perish or kill the ferocious 
monster. Ina voice which did not trem- 
ble in the slightest, he told young Lewis to 
have his gun ready to hand to him the mo- 
ment he fired; then raising himself on one 
knee, took a short quick aim at the ani- 
mal's right eye, and fired. At the samein- 
stant he seized Lewis’s gun, and sprang to 
his feet. He sawa dark object, like a huge 
ball, fly past him, and in a moment the in- 
furiated beast was upon Will Lewis. Only 
for a second was she allowed to remain 
there, for Fred hurried quickly to the as- 
sistance of his struggling companion; and 
as the monster turned her head at his ap- 
proach, it came in contact with the muzzle 
of the gun. Fred pulled both triggers, and 
every vestige of life fled with the discharge. 
On dragging the animal off from his 
friend, he found that the latter was more 
frightened than hurt, although he had re- 
ceived several ugly gashes on the shoulders 
from the beast’s claws. 

After removing the skin, they looked 
around for the cub, but it was no longer to 
be seen. They had had panther shooting, 
enough for that day, and did not care to 
push their acquaintance with the animals 
any further, so set out on their return 
home, where they arrived just before night 
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All communications intended for this De- 
must be sent to Epwin R, Briees, 
EsT BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 

We invite our young friends, in all parts 
of the country, to contribute to our Puzzle 
Page. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 
1, “A stitch in time saves nine.’”’ 
2. Chailes Dickens, 
3. A 
ADA 
CLOSE 
EXALTED 
AGGREGATE 
ADOLESCENCE 
ARTICHOKE 
ABREAST 
CONGE 
ALE 
E 
4. Lave, vale. 5. Name, mane. 
6. Tire, rite. 7. Swine, wines. 
8. Decagon; Rienzi; Joan of Arc; Hock; 
Review; Oh; Broccoli; Itself; Nickolaief; 
Sandal; Operate; Nonplus. (Dr. J. H. 
Robinson. ‘ Nick Whiffles.’’) 
9%. Do not spur a free horse. 
10. No smoke without fire. 
11. Faint heart never won fair lady. 
12. First come, first served. 
18. Rome was not built in a day. 
14. Bird; Idea; Rear; Dart. 
28. Enigma. 
‘My 52, 40, 36, 42, we should strive to be. 
My 49, 35, 21, 15, 40, is a musical instru- 
ment. 
My 28, 10, 33, 5, is a vegetable. 
My 18, 3, 86, 42, is a protection for the | 
head. 
My 28, 29, 32, 51, 2, was a poet. 
My 49, 11, 46, 42, 53, we should try to 
overcome. 
My 47, 22, 16, is a kind of grain. 
My 36, 2, 39, 10, 81, 3, is a city In New 
My 34, 10, 14, 22, is an adverb. 


Ruthwen's Puadle Page. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


My 27, 1, 12, 16, we should never cultivate. 

My 6, 24, 54, 40, 52, 50, 7, 45, we should 
never be. 

My 17, 41, 48, 5, 27, we should never deviate 
from. 

My 4, 19, 20, 7, is a young deer. 

My 23, 25, 26, 16, 41, is a fluid. 

My 38, 30, 54, 10, 43, 44, is a pressure. 

My 37, 8, is a pronoun. 

My 9, 46, 51, 58, is a beverage. 

My 13 is a vowel. 

My whole is a proverb, which should be re- 
garded by all. 

FANNIE. 


Cross-Word Enigma. 
In pride, not in balk; 
In stride, not in walk; 
In speak, not in talk; 
In crayon, not in chalk. 
W. E. Surron. 


Curtailments. 
80. Curtail a pain, and leave a vessel. 
81. To incline, and leave to spill* 
DEANE. 


Words Squared. 
82. The third person in the Hindoo trinity; 
the most useful of the metals; a voice 
given at elections; Newly, or over again. 
H. Morton. 
83. To attend; a French name; a girl’s 
name; to pull. 


Decapitations. 
$4. Behead time, and leave a pronoun. 
35. A girl’s name, and leave a boy’s name. 
FRANK LYNNE. 
Geographical Anagrams 
- 86. A frail coin, 
87. Silver sale, 
88. Va. Pine Pills. 
“Beau 


Answers in Two Months. 


CaAkEe.—Three eggs, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of flour, stir well into it 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar and half 
as much soda; bake quick, and roll with 
jelly when hot; bake in square tins. 


Sponer CAKEe.—The yolks of eight eggs, 
one teacup of flour, one of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy, one of cream tartar, 
one half of soda; bake till done brown in 
a quick oven. 

Hickory Nout Caxke.—Take one half 
cup of butter, two cups of sugar, and four 
eggs, beaten separately, three cups of flour, 
one half cup of sweet milk, two teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, two cups of hickory 
nut meats cut fine, one teaspoon extra 
vanilla. 


fine large apples 
pared and cored; then have ready some 
whole rice steeped in milk; roll your apples 
in the rice so as to cover them, and tie 
them up close; half an hour will boil them. 
When cooked, have a custard ready to pour 
over them. 


Fruir CAKrE.—Four eggs, one cup of 
butter, two cups of brown sugar, one cup 
of molasses, three cups of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one nutmeg, clove, all- 
spice, mace, one teaspoonful each; one 
quarter pound of citron, one and half pound 
of raisins, one pound of currants, one glass 
of brandy, more spice, and some extract of 
lemon, if you wish. Bake two or three 
hours. 


Rick Pupprxe Wirnour 
gallon milk, one large teacup of rice, one 
teacup of sugar, raisins in quantity to suit; 
bake three hours in a moderate oven; stir 
after the first hour. 


Granam Morrins.—Take three pints of 
lukewarm milk, half a teacup of homemade 
hop yeast, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt; stir it into three 
pints of Graham flour, and one pint of bar- 
rel flour. Set it in a warm place to rise 
over night, and next morning pour it into 
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“gem” pans of muffin rings, and bake in 
a very hot oven. 

Sweet Potato Ba.is.—First boil the 
potatoes; then carefully mash the farina- 
ceous part. Boil in the meantime a pint of 
milk, put in some lemon peel, a couple of 
small lumps of sugar, and a little salt. 
When the milk boils, take it off the fire 
and add the potatoes, so as to form a paste, 
or rather a tolerably thick mush. When 
cool, make it into balls; cover these with 
crumbs of bread and yolk of egg, fry toa 
nice brown color, and serve up with sugar 
strewed over them. 

Oyster Savuce.—Take a pint of oysters, 
turn a pint of boiling water over them ina 
colander. Put the liquor on to boil, skim 
off whatever rises on the top. Thicken it 
with a tablespoonful of flour rubbed into 
two tablespoonfuls of butter; season well 
with pepper and salt. Add two or three 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk to whiten 
it, and pour it over the turkey and platter; 
serve boiling hot. This sauce must be 
made while the turkey is still in the steam- 
er, so that it can be poured over the turkey 
as soon as it is taken up. 

To Wmten Tux NaAws.—Diluted sul- 
phuric acid, two drachms; tixcture of 
myrrh, one drachm; spring water, four 
ounces. Mix. First cleanse with white 
soap, and then dip the fingers into the 
wash. 

To Straw Matrine.—Take a 
pail half full of hot water, a perfectly clean 
long-handled mop, and a dish of dry un- 
sifted Indian meal. Sweep all dust off the 
matting, then scatter the dry meal evenly 
over the room. Wring the mop so dry that 
it will not drip at all, and rub hard, one 
breadth at a time, always lengthwise of the 
straw, and use clean water for each breadth. 
When the matting is dry, the meal can be 
swept off easily; to be done on a dry day. 


A Goop Remepy.—It is now admitted 
that Brown’s Bronchial Troches are excel 
lent for hoarseness. 
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FAOTS AND 


“There is no better way of meeting mis- 
fortune than by going round the corner,” 
was the advice which a gentleman of Mi- 
lesian extraction once gave his son. A 
friend of ours tried this last week. He ran 
around the corner to avoid a policeman 
who had a warrant for him, and ran plump 
up against a fat woman, who, as she fell, 
grabbed him and dragged him into the mud 
and snow with her. She didn’t ask him to 
explain his infamous conduct, but punched 
him and chucked him around in the mud. 
When he was rescued he looked as though 
it would take a month’s bath in an ocean 
of soapsuds to make himclean. He was so 
disguised in mud that the policeman who 
had been pursuing him didn’t recognize 
him, and so he escaped the misfortune of 
arrest by boldly avoiding it. 


“Where are you going?” said a young 
gentleman to an elderly one in a white cra- 
vat, whom he knew well, and overtook a 
few miles from Little Rock. 

“I am going to heaven, my son. I have 
been on the way eighteen years.” 

“* Well, good-by, old fellow; if you have 
travelled toward heaven eighteen years, 
and got no nearer to it than Arkansas, I'l] 
take another route.” 


A Pennsylvania woman, who has for two 
years been afflicted by a cancer, and has 
been treated by eminent physicians with- 
out obtaining relief, dreamed that a stran- 
ger came to her house and gave her some 
medicines, saying that they would effect- 
ually cure her. Next day, on going to the 
door and looking out, she saw the identical 
man of her dream approaching the house. 


He offered her a bottle of medicine to cure 
her cancer. She took it, followed his di- 


rections, and is now—as bad as ever. 


A father in Maine, feeling that a young 
man was staying rather late in the parlor, 
and wishing to give hima polite hint there- 
of, went to the head of the stairs and 
called out: 

“Here, young man! Isn’t it about time 
that you were going? Do you know that it 
is eleven o’clock, and that you are burning 
out my gas ?’’ 

The young man left, and has not since 
returned. 


When the wife of your bosom is in a bad 
humor, it isn’t always safe to say, “ What’s 
up, old gal?’”’? A gentleman in High Street, 
Brooklyn, did this last week. She turned 
on him with, “Who do you call old gal, 
you miserable, old, red-headed, idiotic 
mud-turtle?” He fled instantly as he saw 
her eye roving round in search of a weapon 
of attack. He made his peace with a new 
bonnet and a pair of earrings. 


“What do you call that?” indignantly 
asked a customer at a cheap restaurant, 
pointing at an object that he discovered in 
his plate of hash. 

‘“‘ Wristband with sleeve-button attached, 
sir,’”’ said the waiter, briskly. 

“Well, do you consider that a proper 
thing for a man to find in his hash?” 
asked the customer, in wrath. 

“Good heavens, sir!’ cried the waiter; 
“would you expect to find a ten dollar 
silk umbrella in a fifteen cent plate of 
hash 


Our Curomos.—We are now in hopes that we shall be able to send to our subscribers 
in the course of a few days the beautiful Chromos which we have promised them. The 
great fire not only destroyed the stones and designs, but also all the paper in the market 
that could be used for our pictures. The artists had to wait until new paper could be 
manufactured, which required time, as but few mills make it. Paper has now been re- 
ceived by Messrs. Crosby, and we hope to send out our premiums inashort time. Those 
who have not already subscribed can do so at onee, and be assured of receiving the pic- 
tures as soon as they are issued. They will be handsome, and help to ornament the 
house, and make life pleasant in many respects. Remember, you receive the Magazine 
for a year and a Chromo for $1.50. This is a great inducement, and it should be taken 
advantage of by thousands. There is room forall. Send in your names. 


PREMIUMS AND CLUBS. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE AMERICAN UNION. 


Published by Tuomes & 36 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 


All our large stock of Novelettes, together 
with all the stereotype plates from which they 
were printed, having been destroyed by the 
great fire, we are compelled to recast our 
premiums so far as they were payable in 
Novelettes, and substitute therefor our 
Chromos, giving in all cases Chromos that 
will cost us more than the Novelettes pre- 
viously offered, 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF PREMIUMS AND CLUB 
RATES FOR 1873. 

In order that the labor of conentiathe 
the above well-established and popular publi- 
cations may be remunerative to those friends 
who have from year to year given us their 
aid purely from a desire to extend the circu- 
lation of these meritorious journals, so that 
their friends might be in the possession of 
the good things which they themselves have 
80 gladly welcomed and so greatly enjoyed, 
as well as to others who have not entered 
the field as canvassers, and who may be 


scmewhat unacquainted with our periodicals, 


the publishers have determined to offer for 
the coming year (1873) such premiums for 
clabs as will m.ke the labor of canvassing 
profitable and advantageous to all who desire 
to use their leisure hours in easy and lucra- 
tive employment. 

AMERICAN UNION FOR 1873. 

PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 
A Beautiful Chromo and Interesting Books 
given away. 

The publishers of Taz AMERICAN UNION 
have made arrangements with Messrs. Cros- 
by & Co., of Boston, whereby they will be 
enabled the coming year to present to every 
subscriber to the UNION who pays $2.50, a 
beautiful Chromo, the cost of which is three 
dollars at retail prices. The picture is one of 
the best, and most elaborately finished, of 
any ever printed in this country. It is taken 
from an exquisite vil painting, and was never 
before offered to the public as a premium, 
owing to its high cost, It is called 

“ISN’T IT FUNNY?” 


and represents a child seated at a table with 


a bow! of bread and milk, while on the table ' 


is a tiny mouse, which is nibbling at some 


crumbs the child has scattered around the 
bowl for the purpose of attracting the atten- 
tion of the timid creature. The sight is so 
ludicrous that the child is compelled to lean 


_ back in its high chair, and laugh a happy 


laugh as it exclaims, “Isn’t it funny?” 
The picture will excite the most pleasant 
and mirthfal sensations, and in a parlor or 
library will be the first to attract admiration, 

This superb Chromo, printed in oil, and a 
masterpiece of art, we will send, free of ex- 
pense, to any one who will subscribe to Taz 
AMERICAN UNION, and forward to us $2.50, 
the price of a year’s subscription. Remem- 
ber, the picture alone is worth $3.00, so 
patrons will be sure to get more than the 
value of their money, and an interesting 
weekly paper for one year free of all cost, 

Or, if subscribers prefer, we will, for the 
sum of three dollars, payable in advance, in 
all cases, send Tak AMERICAN UNION for 
one year and either of the following named 
books (postpaid), the retail price of which is 
one dollar and a half each:—‘ Taz 
Hunters’ ApVENTURES;’ BusH- 
RANGERS;” “THE HUNTERS IN 
Eurorpe;’ “A WHALEMAN’s ADVEN- 
TuRES;’ “A SLAVER’Ss ADVENTURES ON 
LAND AND SEA,” and “ Lire In THE East 
InvrEs.” 

the above books, postpaid, and Taz AMERI- 
CAN UNION for one year, it is necessary to 
send us three dollars, but $2.50 for the Union 
and the Caromo, Be and make ne 
mistake, 


BALLOU'’S MAGAZINE, 1873. 
PREMIUMS FOR SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Any person sending us one dollar and 

Sifty cents for BALLOv’s for 1873 will receive 
the Magazine the whole year, and in addition 
a premium of a Chromo on white ground, 10 
by 12 inches, representing Bouquets of 
Flowers, “Moss Roses” and “ Litres,” 
Subscribers can have either the Roses or the 
Lilies as they may elect. 

These Chromos are printed in many colors, 
are most artistically grouped, and were pre- 
pared especially for premiums. 

Any one sending us three dollars can have 
two copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year, 
addressed to separate persons; or one copy 
for two years to the same address, and they 
will also be furnished as a premium, with the 
Chromo prepared expressly by us for sub 
scribers to Tue AMERICAN Union. Thit 
Chromo is entitled, “Isn’r I? Funny?” 
See description under premiums for single 
subscriptions to THE AMERICAN UmIon. 
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PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UN- 
ION AND BALLOU’S MAGAZINE 
COMBINED, 

For four dollars we will send the “ Ameri- 
ean Union” and “ Ballou’s Magazine’’ one 
year, and the Chromo “ Isn’t it Funny?” 
asa premium; or we will send them both 
without premium for three dollars fifty cents. 
CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO BALLOU’S 

MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
To the Getter-up of the Club, 

Please remember that members of the 
club are not entitled to any of the Premiums, 
They getting their benefit or advantage in 
the reduced price of the Magazine or tho 
“American Union” when taken in clubs, 
the getter-up receiving the premiums for his 
labor in forming the club, 

No. 1, 

For seven dollars and fifty cents we will 
send five copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for 
er year, and one copy of the Magazine and 

wed of each of the Chromos “ Moss 
Rosgs”’ or “ Litres” to the getter-up of 
the club. 
No, 2. 


For thirteen dollars we will send ten copies 


of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year, and one 
copy of the Magazine and one copy of the 
Chromo, “Isn’r Ir Funny?” gratis to the 
getter-up of the club. 

No. 3. 

For nineteen dollars we will send fifteen 
copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year, and 
one copy of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, and one 
copy of the Chromo “Isn’r Ir Funny?” 
and one copy of each of the Chromos, ““Moss 


For twenty-four dollars we will send twen- 
ty copies of BALLovU’s MAGAZINE one year, 
and one copy of THe AMERICAN UNION, 
one copy of BALLou’s MAGAZINE and one 
copy of each of the Chromoe “Isn’r Ir 
Funny ?” “ Moss Rosgs” and “ Linrgs” to 
the getter-up of the club. 

CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO THE 

AMERICAN UNION, 
No. 1. 

For nine dollars we will send four copies 
ofthe American UNION one year, and one 
copy of MAGAzINE and the 
Chromo “ Isn’r Ir Funny?” to the getter- 
. of the club. 


No. 2 

For seventeen dollars we will send eight 
copies of the AMERICAN UNION one year, 
and one copy of the AMERICAN UNION and 
one copy each of the Chromos “Isn’r It 
Funny?” “Moss Roszs” and “ 
gratis to the getter-up of the club. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

As there can be no loss in remittances In 
Post-Office Orders, Bank or Bankers’ Checks, 
and as these can be procured in all the local 
centres of trade throughout the country, we 
will deduct the discount which agents or 
getters-up of clubs have to pay on all sums 
above five dollars, which they may remit to 
us; but in view of the safety with which 
money can be remitted in this way, we can- 
not be responsible in case of loss of green- 
backs or National Bank Notes, when sent 
by mail. Money Orders can be obtained at 
Money-Order Post-Offices at these rates: 

On Orders not exceeding $10... . 5 cents, 

Over $10,and not exceeding $20. . 10 cents. 

Over $20,and not exceeding $30. .15 cents, 
and Bank or Bankers’ Checks on Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia or Chicago, at even 
less rates, 

Registered letters also sent at our risk. 

We shall send all premiums free of expense 
to the subscribers, 

To be Remembered when Canvassing. 

When canvassers are forming clubs, they 
will please to recollect that BALLOov’s Mae- 
AZINE is a Monthly, containing one hundred 
pages of reading; that it is elegantly illus- 
trated; and that each engraving has a well 
written description; that it is better calcu- 
lated to interest adults and children than 
any other Magazine published in the coun- 
try, and for a sum which millions can afford 
for the sake of making home pleasant. 

Also remember that the AMERICAN UNION 
is not surpassed for excellence in all its de- 
partments by any weekly paper in the coun- 
try. Itis the oldest literary journal of its 
class in the United States, the first number 
being printed in 1848, It contains more 
stories, and more interesting reading matter, 
than any paper of the same size now pub- 
lished. Samples of both publications sent on 
receipt of three cent postage stamp. 

wrrBe careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office; for each subscriber; 
and also to designate the name of the getter 
up of the club, 


Roses” and “ Linres” to the getter-up of 
the club. 


A sudden gust, and its effect. 


Wonderful sagacity of a dog, which thinks he has 
found a rat. 


i | 
i THE LOST HAIR. 
i 
| Miss Dash in pursuit of the Lost Hair. 


